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The present edition is substantially the same as the first, but a 
few slight alterations have been made in consequence of sugges- 
tions made by reviewers and friends. The authorities which I 
have consulted may be ascertained by the references given in 
the notes. The names of pamphlets in the British Museum 
Library are followed by the letters or numbers signifying the 
press mark. Of the inner life of the House of Commons we 
unfortunately know less during the Civil War than during the 
first year and a half of the Long Parliament. D'Ewes, dis- 
satisfied with the course of events, grows much more reticent 
than he had formerly been, and two other diaries, those of 
VVhitacre and Yonge, which I have used, I believe, for the 
first time, do not fully supply his place. Whitacre reports no 
speeches, and Yonge does so only occasionally. As Yonge 
wrote chiefly in symbols — particular marks being employed to 
represent all the commoner words — it requires a certain amount 
of preparation to read him, though, as an explanation of these 
symbols is prefixed to each of his four volumes, there is no real 
difficulty in the matter. 

It is fortunate that since the publication of Warburton's 
' Memoirs of Rupert and the Cavaliers,' a considerable part of 
the MSS. which he used has been acquired by the Museum 
Library, not merely because there are letters in the collection 
of which be made no use, but because he neglected to take the 
trouble to read ciphered letters, even when the materials fur 
doing so were to be found at the distance of a few pages. It 
will be seen that a part of a despatch of Digby's, written on the 
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morning of the second battle of Newbury, yields interesting 
information of which no word appears in Warburton's tran- 
script, though it must be acknowledged that he did not fail to 
indicate the fact that he had not printed the whole letter. Mr. 
C. H. Firth has also been kind enough to lend me his volumes 
of transcripts of Rupert^s correspondence, containing many 
letters of which the originals cannot at present be found. The 
collection of the books of the Committee of Both Kingdoms 
in the Record Office is too well known to require special re- 
cognition. Unfortunately only two volumes of the letters 
received by the Committee — in many respects the most im- 
portant of the series — have been preserved. Even better 
known than these are the Thomason Tracts in the Museum 
Library, that unequalled collection of pamphlets and news- 
papers which makes a residence in or near London absolutely 
essential to any historian of the Civil War ; whilst frequent 
visits to Oxford are rendered necessary by the existence of 
the Carte MSS. in the Bodleian Library, in which so much of 
Irish history lies concealed, and of the Tanner and Clarendon 
collections, in the latter of which are to be found increasingly 
as the war draws to a close the materials for setting forth the 
policy of the Royalist party. 

Of the value of newspapers as a subsidiary source of 
knowledge, much of a very divergent character has been said. 
Mercurius Aulicus^ the Oxford organ, remains untrustworthy to 
the end. Birkenhead, its writer, composes his attacks on the 
enemy under no sense of responsibility, and with the sole end 
of making Puritans and Parliamentarians ridiculous, though 
even in his work are sometimes included reports or despatches 
of Royalist commanders which add something to our know- 
ledge. The Parliamentary newspapers begin hardly better. 
For some time they invent freely ; but either on account of the 
character of the readers for whom they catered, or on account 
of the competition to which they were subjected — fifteen or 
twenty weekly newspapers being published in London for one 
at Oxford— they mend their ways before many months are past 
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A reader has, no doubt, to be on his guard against stories <rf 
Cavalier outrages, especially upon women, which are probably 
for the most part as imaginary as are, I hope, the stories which 
were told in Ireland of both sides as habitually carrying babies 
on the ends of pikes ; but when this sort of thing is set aside 
as a common formula, there remains to the credit of the 
London newspapers an evident wish to ascertain the facts, and 
a constant habit of warning readers not to accept as certain 
news which has just come to hand. 

No one who writes about Montrose's campaigns will under- 
estimate the value of Napier's Memorials and Memoirs of 
Montrose. His industry has made it almost impossible to 
discover any facts unnoticed by him. It is only in his descrip- 
tion of battles that one hesitates to follow him, as there are no 
signs of his having visited the locahties, and it is certain that 
Wishart and probable that Patrick Gordon, the authors on whom 
he mainly relies, did not. Wishart especially is sometimes be 
trayed into palpable error by his topographical ignorance, and 
the knowledge that this is the case has made me doubt 
whether I have arrived at anything like accuracy when I have 
had to build on his evidence, even when I have been able to 
correct it by the use of my own eyes. 

In my inquiries on the spot into the- topography of 
Montrose's six great victories, I have had much valuable local 
assistance, and I feel bound to express my hearty thanks to 
those whose knowledge of the ground proved helpful— to Mr. 
George Bain, the editor of the Nairnshire Telegraph, who con- 
ducted me over the field of Auldearn ; to Mr. R, F. O. 
Farquharson, of Hoghton, on whose property is the site of the 
liattle of Alford ; to the Rev. Dr. Milne, of Fyvie, for his enpla- 
nation of Montrose's position at Fyvie Castle ; and to Mr. 
A. M. Munro, of the City Chamberlain's officeat Aberdeen, with- 
out whose antiquarian knowledge of the locality in which the 
battle of Aberdeen was fought I should have been entirely at 
fault, as the ground is now covered with streets, 

I have also to thank the Eail of Leicester for his kindness 
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in allowing his copy ol RinuccinVs Memoirs to lie at Ae British 
Museum for some time, thereby enabhng me to use them in a 
leisurely fashion. These Memoirs were compiled by a priest 
from Rinuccini's papers after his death, and afford a good deal 
of information not to be found in the despatches printed in the 
Nunziatura^ and contains a considerable number of unpubhshed 
documents. A description of the MS. is given by Mr. J. T. 
Gilbert in the Ninth Report of the Historical MSS. Conmiis- 
sion, Appendix II., page 340. Mr. Gilbert has also printed in 
his History of the Irish Confederation^ and his Contemporary 
History of Affairs in Ireland^ a large amomit of hitherto mmsed 
material. 

Of the papers at Kingston Lacy, which Mr. Bankes was 
good enough to allow me to examine, the most important is the 
liook of the Parliamentary Committee for Dorset, and some 
letters from Digby to Jermyn, which are shown by the marks 
on them to have belonged originally to the papers taken from 
Digby at Sherbum, most of which are in the Record OflSce. 

No writer of the history of the Civil War can avoid the 
difficult task of forming a judgment on the character and aims 
of Cromwell. If this is to be done with even an approximation 
to success, it is absolutely necessary to take Carlyle's monu- 
mental work a^ starting point Every satisfactory effort to 
understand the character of a man must be based on his own 
spoken and written words, though it is always possible to throw 
in further light and shade from other sources. 

To one seeking further knowledge two lines of inquiry pre- 
sent themselves — first, the examination of new evidence, and 
secondly the critical sifting of evidence which has long been 
before the world. With respect to the material falling under 
the first head, pre-eminent importance belongs to The Clarke 
Papers^ of which the first volume has recently been edited by my 
friend, Mr, C. H. Firth, for the Camden Society. Mr. Firth has 
obligingly lenttne the copies which he had made for a second 
volume, which will probably appear at no distant date. These 
copies have been quoted by me as Clarke MSS. to distinguish 
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them from the printed volume. A third set of papers, bound in 
a foho volume, contain notes of the trials of Hamilton, Capel, 
and others involved in the second civil war, and have been 
quoted by me.as Clarke Trials. I desire to express my obliga- 
tions to the authorities of Worcester College, in whose posses- 
sion the originals are, for pyermission to make use of this latter 
MS., which is stili uncopied. Unfortunately, the reports of the 
trials were so badly taken as to be in many places unintelligible, 
but a good deal of matter of considerable interest may never- 
theless be extracted from them. Taken altogether, these 
Clarke Papers bring strongly out the conservative and hesita- 
ting side of Cromwell's character, whilst they also bring us, as 
we have never been brought before, into the very heart of that 
army, in the midst of which Cromwell lived and moved, and 
enable us to trace the movements of political thought which 
afterwards developed themselves in the constitutional experi- 
ments of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Firth's discovery of the Clarke Papers throws every 
other accession of material into the shade, but valuable infor- 
mation is to be gained from the despatches of the French 
ambassadors and agents. Many of them have been copied 
from our Record Office. Montreuil's letters to Mazarin, how- 
ever, are still only to be found in the Archives of the French 
Foreign Office. Another valuable source of information is con- 
tained in copies lately sent from Rome to the Public Record 
OfEce under the title of 'Newsletters,' and quoted by me as 
the Roman Newsletters. This title, however, fails to convey a 
true idea of their value. The writer was, as appears from 
internal evidence, a Tuscan priest residing in England, who, in 
the summer of 1647 was employed by Belli&vre to convey mes- 
sages between him and the army leaders, and who therefore 
speaks, especially during the time of his employment, with an 
authority not usually enjoyed by a writer of newsletters. 

In the second place arises the necessity of criticising the 
often-quoted pamphlets written at the time by Cromwell's 
;, which present a consensus of opinion to the last degree 
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unfavourable to his uprightness of character. Subjecting these, 
writings to the first rule of criticism, a large number of them 
may be peremptorily set aside, either as merely containing vague 
charges, or as produced by men who had no m^ns whatever 
of knowing the truth. It would be sheer partisanship to treat 
in the same way the accusations brought by men of trans- 
parent honesty such as Lilburne and Wildman, both of whom 
had considerable means of becoming acquainted with the 
external facts of CromwelFs life. Yet these accusations stand 
in such startling contrast with all that we know of Cromwell 
from his own written and spoken words that, at the first blush, 
a conscientious inquirer is fairly puzzled. 

Here, however, as in so many other knotty matters, the 
thread leading out of the maze is to be found by a strict 
adherence to chronology. It was with no little surprise that I 
found one charge after another melt away as I was able to fix 
a date to the words or actions which had given rise to hostile 
comments. Thus tested, the Cromwell of Lilburne and Wild- 
man shows himself the same man as the Cromwell of the letters 
and the Clarke Papers — no divinely inspired hero, indeed, or 
faultless monster, but a brave, honourable man, striving, 
according to his lights, to lead his countrymen into the paths 
of peace and godliness. The investigation which I have thus 
conducted is the more conclusive because, whilst it shows that 
Cromwell was not a hypocrite, it also shows that it was the 
most natural thing in the world that other men should think him 
to be one. 

An eighteenth century copy of a lost account of the siege 
of Colchester, which is quoted as * Mr. Round's MS.,' was lent 
me by Mr. James Round, whose cousin, Mr. J. H. Round 
kindly accompanied me in my investigation of the sites con- 
nected with the siege, and placed at my disposal his store of 
local knowledge. As far as the social history of the period is 
concerned, I have been allowed by Sir Harry Verney to make 
use of the vast collection of private letters preserved at Claydon 
House. I have attempted in dealing with them to confine 
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tayself for the most part lo such as throw light directly ot 
indirectly on public affairs. Those of my readers who wish to 
conlioue their acquaimance with Sir Ralph Verney and his 
familyhaveanopportunityofdoingsoinLadyVerney's J/ewo/w 
of the Verney family during Ike Civil War. 

Since the Hamilton Papers were published by me for the 
Camden Society I have been able again to examine, by the 
permission of Sir W. Fraser, K.CB., who at that time had this 
valuable collection in his charge, the letters written in the early 
part of 1648 by agents of the Hamilton party. Several of these 
letters are in undeciphered cipher, and were consequently 
omitted in my volume, and they also find no place in Sir W. 
■ Fraser's report to the Historical Commission. On my second 
visit, however, I found that the ciphers used could be inter- 
preted with the help of deciphers interlined in other letters, and 
I was therefore enabled without much difficulty to make out 
almost every one of them. They are here quoted as Hamilton 
Papers, Addenda, and they will, I hope, be printed in the next 
volume of the Camden Society's Miscellany. 

I ought to say a few words about the maps inserted in these 
volumes. Of the coloured maps, those which give the relative 
positions of the two English parties at certain dates have been 
constructed with the help of contemporary newspapers and 
letters. There must always, however, have been a certain 
number of private houses holding out for the King or for the 
Parliament which have escaped my researches, some of which 
indeed could hardly have been included in a map on so small 
a scale. The map of Ireland, as far as Ulster and Connaught 
are concerned, has been constructed in the same way, and is 
liable to the same drawbacks. The line separating the two 
parties in Leinster and Munster is distinctly marked in the text 
of the Treaty of Cessation, though even there fortified posts in 
possession of either party at the date of the treaty were to re- 
main in the hands of those who held thetn. As to the other 
two provinces, the treaty merely states that each party shall 
ipld its own. Consequently, unless where a cost is of sufficient 
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importance to be named in some contemporary letter, it would 
not come under my notice. The divisions of the clan territories 
in the map of the Highlands of Scotland are copied from those 
in the map in General Stewart's Sketches of the Highlands, hut 
the colouring showing the side taken by each clan is taken from 
the statements of contemporary writers, though in one or two 
cases I have had considerable doubt about its accuracy. 

Of the smaller maps, those of battle-iields have given me 
considerable difficulty. There are in existence modem maps 
of the principal battles in which the numbers and position of 
the combatants are laid down with great minuteness. It has 
frequently happened that I have been unable to satisfy myself 
as to the accuracy of these details, and I have preferred to 
allow my maps to be less full than to fill up the gaps in my 
knowledge by conjecture. 

The two maps of the battles of Newbury are founded on 
' A Map of the County of Berks ... by the late J. Rocque,' 
in eighteen sheets, published in I76z, and therefore having 
spaces open which are now enclosed. To Mr, A, M. Munro 
I owe an indication of Milne's plan of Aberdeen, published 
from a survey taken in 1789, and therefore before modern 
buildings had sprung up, on which my plan of the battle is 
founded. The map of the siege of Bristol is taken, with some 
shght omissions, with the permission of the Rev, W, Hunt, from 
his work on Bristol in the series of ' Historic Towns.' 

I wish it were possible for me to give adequate expression 
to my sense of the obligation under which I am to Mr. Firth. 
He has generously allowed me to draw on his vast stores of 
knowledge concerning the men and things of this period, and 
has been always ready to discuss with me every point of im- 
portance as it arose, often very considerably modifying the 
Opinion at which I had originally anived. 
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PHE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 



CHAPTER I. 

CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

The Civil War, the outbreak of which was announced by the 
floating of Charles's standard on the hill at Nottingham, was 
,j rendered ineviiable by the inadequacy of the intel- 

_*"fc?^ lectuai methods of the day to effect a reconciliation 
W"- between opposing moral and social forces which de- 

rived their strength from the past development of the nation. 
The personal characters of the leaders might do much to 
sliorten or prolong the time of open warfare, hut no permanent 
restoration of harmony would be possible till some compromise, 
which would give security alike to the disciples of Hooker and 
lo the disciples of Calvin, had been not only thought out by 
the few, but generally accepted by the many. 

On both sides the religious difficulty was complicated by a 
political difficulty ; and, amongst the King's followers at all 
Tbt<nt events, it was from those who were least under the 
Id^u^K- influence of religious motives that the loudest cry for 
*>»"■ war was heard. Men who had served in armies 

abroad, and who were familiar with the licence of camps ; 
Cavaliers who had stood by Charles on the day of baffled hopes 
when he had swooped down in vain upon the five members at 
Westminster, combined in that cry with many a gentleman of 
high temper and generous instincts, who might be indifferent 
to the character of the theology which was inculcated from the 
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pulpits, but whose moral irregularities gave him good reason to 
dread the stern pressure of Puritan austerity.* 

Such men soon discovered a leader in Charles's nephew, 
Rupert, who, with the true instinct of a soldier, had come, 
Prince bringing his younger brother, Maurice; with him, to 

Rupert, place his sword at his uncle's disposal almost at the 
moment when his elder brother, the Elector Palatine, was 
slinking away from England to avoid the necessity of maldhg a 
choice between two parties, either of which might one day be 
useful to him in supporting his pretensions in Germany. Of 
Rupert, it was truly said that he was first and last a soldier.^ 
Coming at the age of twenty-three to that England which he 
had only seen as a visitor, it was not likely that he would 
interest himself in the deeper side of the controversy in which 
he lightly engaged. It was enough for him that he had rebels 
to conteftd against. Unfortunately for the cause to which he 
attached himself, he came from a land in which the soldier 
was everything and the civilian nothing. He despised courtiers 
and politicians as heartily as he despised rebels. If he wisely 
regarded as unintelligible the scruples of those who thought it 
possible to make war in a legal and constitutional way, he also, 
with less wisdom, set his face against those who thought it 
possible to bring the war to an end otherwise than by complete 
victory. 

If Rupert had been as fit to meet all the exigencies of war 
as he was to lead a charge of cavalry, it would have gone hard 
with the King's enemies. As it was, he knew how to inspire 
his followei's with his own dashing energy and untiring courage ; 
but though he was as capable of planning a campaign as he 
was of conducting a charge, he was apt to lose his head in the 
heat of battle ; and to despise his enemies too much to take 
into account the full strength of their resistance. Charles at 

' At Kidderminster, to take an instance from a lower grade, Baxter 
found himself and his friends reviled by * every diunken sot ; ' but * when 
the wars began, almost all these drunkards went into the King's army, 
fend were quickly killed, so that scarce a man of them came home again,' 
fleliquia Baxteriana^ 42. 

• Warwick, Menmrs^ 22*1* 
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once appointed him General of the Horse, From one point 
of view no better selection could be made. There was no fear 
Ruwrt "*'" ''"^^ ^^^ ioys\ cavalry would turn their backs upon 

(.en.rat of the enemjr as, three years before, they had turned their 

backs, under Holland's command, upon the Scols at 
Kelso. From another point of view the appointment was dis- 
astrous. Ri:pert demanded and obtained the privilege of taking 

orders from the King alone.' The Earl of Lindsey, 
Cuiarnander- devoted to the Royalist cause, and trained in the 
" ■ severe school of the Dutch wars, had been named 
Commander-in-chief, but was now informed that the cavalry 
was not within his sphere of action. By this strange arrange- 
ConditiDqs ment, Charles repeated in the field the mistaken 
hchaM'^hi" '^'^'''^' °' ^'^ Cabinet He wished to be himself 
cornmanii. suprcmc in War as he had wished to be supreme in 
government, and, as Strafford and Laud had found to their 
cost, his only notion of the way in which supremacy was to be 
secured was never to give hts entire confidence Co any single 
person. 

In his joyous and abounding self-confidence, and in his 
contempluous hatred of rebels, Rupert found himself in accord 

with a feeling which prevailed even among the more 
lien 11 sober Royalists. That rebellion was an impardonabU 

oiling m. ^|.jj^g^ ^^,j|j ^ maxim which had been inculcated upon 
three generations of Englishmen. It had grown up at a time 
when almost blind obedience to the sovereign had aione gua- 
ranteed the nation — first against feudal ajiarchy at home, and 
afterwards against spiritual and military aggression, from abroad. 
Such an opinion was certain lO' retain its hold upon English- 
men long after the cause which had brought it into existence 
had passed away ; and there were riot a few round Charles at 
Nottingham in whose minds the political creed which they had 
received from their fathers had been rekindled by the adverse 
gusts of Puritanism, 

Of the strength of this purely Royalist feeling over coarser 
eatures, something may be gathered from its hold upon men 

_' Ckrcndsn, vi. 78. 
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who had nothing in common with gay riders b*ke Rupert or 
with debauchees like Goring. Sir Edmund Vemey, to whom 
Sir Edmund ^^ ^^^g ^^d entrusted the care of the standard, had 
Veniey. Xxi^n in Charlcs's service from his boyhood, and had 
held the office of Knight Marshal for many years. A pure- 
minded and thoroughly religious man, his dislike of the 
Laudian practices had led both him and his eldest son, Sir 
Ralph, to vote steadily as members of the House of Commons 
in opposition to Charles's wishes.' Yet he could not endure 
to desert his master in his hour of peril Finding his way to 
York, he explained to Hyde the motives by which he had been 
influenced. " You," he said, " have satisfaction in your con- 
science that you are in the right that the King ought not to 
grant what is required of him, . . . but, for my part, I do not 
like the quarrel, and do heartily wish that the King would 
yield and consent to what they desire, so that my conscience 
is only concerned in honour and in gratitude to follow my 
master. I have eaten his bread, and served him near thirty 
years, and will not do so base a thing as to forsake him ; and 
choose rather to lose my life — which I am sure to do — to pre- 
serve and defend those things which are against my conscience 
to preserve and defend : for I will deal freely with you — I have 
no reverence for bishops, for whom this quarrel subsists." ^ 

' This appears from an allusion in a letter from Henry Vemey, one of 
Sir Edmund's younger sons, who was at this time in the Dutch army. 
Henry was told that he could not expect promotion because Wycombe 
and Aylesbury were against him. These were the boroughs for which Sir 
Edmund and his eldest son sat The allusion would haye been unintel- 
ligible unless both had yoted against the Court. Another son writes thus 
to Sir Ralph, <*The opinion, I see, of the great ones most at the Court is 
that my father and you are all for the Parliament, and not for the King." 
E. Vemey to Sir R. Vemey. Aug. 12. Vemey MSS. 

* Carendon*8 Li/e, il 66. That the religious question was at the 
bottom of the quarrel is here plainly asserted. D*Ewes more difiiiseljr 
says the same thing when he writes thus : — ** Above all, his Majesty's infelio 
city was that he had too vehemently and obstinately stuck to the wicked 
prelates and other like looser and corrapter sort of the clergy of this 
kingdom, who doubtless had a design, by the assistance of the Jesuits and 
the Papists here at home and in foreign parts, to have extirpated all the 
power and purity of religion and to have overwhelmed ui in ignorance, 
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Less personal was the lie which bound Edmund Vemey, 
B younger son of the Knight Marshal, to the Royal cause. 
High-minded and chivalrous, as few of his com- 
Verncy the patiions were, he submitted his life to the stern 
youDSH. duties imposed upon him by a religion firmly held 
»nd, in its essence, hardly distinguishable from Puritanism. Yet 
his warmth of character, combined with his military training- 
he had served first under the Dutch, and afterwards in the ill- 
fiited Northern Army — fixed him on the side of Charles. 
Hii letter 10 "Brother," he wrote to Sir Ral|)h, who remained 
hinbioiher. constant to the Parliamentary cause, "what I feared 
is proved too true, which is your being against the King. 
Give me leave to tell you, in mine opinion 'tis most unhand- 
somely done, and it grieves my heart to think that my father 
already, and I, who so dearly love and esteem you, should be 
bound in consequence — because in duty to our King — to be 
your enemy. I hear it is a great grief to my father.' I beseech 
you consider that Majesty is sacred. Gixl saith, 'Touch not 
mine anointed,' It troubled David that he cut but off the lap 
of Saul's garment. I believe ye will all say ye intend not to 
hurt the King, but can any of ye warrant any one shot to say 
it shall not endanger his very person? 1 am so much troubled 
to think of your being of the side you are, that I can write no 
more ; only I shall pray for peace with all my heart ; but if 
lupentition, and idolaicy, which was doubtless Ihe main t^ause thai put 
the two Houses, with the help of the City of Jjindon and Olher parts of 
the kingdom, to enler upon this great, high, and dangerous design, that 
CO they might Ihe more easily compass and bring about a full and iterCect 
feforrnslion in the Church, wliich they evidently foresaw that it could not 
posably be otherwise effected." D'Ewess Diary, Marl. MSS. 163, fol. 
3a4b. Tht Altmairs of a CavaKer caaaxA be quoted as genuine contem- 
porary evidence, but they proceed from a shrewd writer in Ihe next gene- 
ration who had access to traditional infurniation, and his account of the 
mallercoiTESponds with that of D'Ewes and Verney. " Mj old comrades," 
the fictitious cavalier is supposed to write, " were some with us, some 
•gainst us, as their opinions happened to differ in religion." Many of the 
contemporary pamphlets take a similar view of the situation. 

' Tllere is a touch of human nature in this. The father is displeased 
with his eldest son for doii^ precisely what he had only refrained from 

E^cau&e of his own personal obligations to Charles. 
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God grant not that, yet that He will be pleased to turn your 
heart that you may so express your duty to your King thaf 
your father may still have cause to rejoice in you." * There 
was but little worldly wisdom in this letter, and it cost the 
writer a brother's affection, till common misfortune brought 
together again the hearts which had been rudely severed ; buf 
its warmth and impetuosity renders it the more instructive to 
those whose duty it is to trace the causes which gave to Charles 
some of the most faithful of his supporters. Not the Puritans 
alone found in the writings of the Old Testament, composed 
under Eastern skies, an infallible guide amidst the political 
controversies of the Western world, especially when the language 
of those writings favoured conduct of which the reader 
happened to approve. 

With all the fervour of an honest heart, young Edmund 
Vemey might pray for peace, but there was nothing in his con- 
ception of the situation which was likely to hasten itr 
rate Royal- More was to be cxpectcd from the little group which 
**"• gathered round Falkland, and which included 

Spencer, Southampton, and Carnarvon. It is true that such 
men as these had not much more reverence for bishops thaa 
the Knight Marshal had, but dread of a Puritan domination 
was common to them all. They did not, indeed, wage war 
against it in the spirit of a convocation of divines. What they 
disliked was the mental narrowness of its teachers. Theirs 
was the rebellion of the modem world, with its intellectual 
inquisitiveness and its distrust of authoritative assertion, against 
the strict formulas of the Calvinistic creed, and the rigid in- 
sistence of its holders upon the due payment of the anise and 
cummin of human duty. Their political ideas grew out of their 
intellectual principles. Something, too, was due to their dread 
of social changes. A great landowner, accustomed to an assured 
position in the world, would be hardly Hkely to welcome the 
claim of artisans and tradesmen to be heard on the questions 
of the day. He naturally leant to the maintenance of authority, 
though he wished to see authority tempered and restrained 

J E, Vemey to Sir R. Verncy. Sej?t. 14* yemey JfSS. 
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by the opinion of the upper classes assembi^d in Parliament. 
Yet, bitterly as these men were opposed to the rule of ihe 
Calvinist preacher, they were no le^s bitterly opposed to the 
rule of the soldier. Their intellectual position combined with 
their social position to bring them into sharp antagonism with 
the military party, and they did their utmost to urge Charles 
to reopen the negotiations with his Parliament, against which 
he seemed to have firmly closed the door. 

If Falkland and his friends had hut little influence upon 
the immediate course of affairs, it was not because their 
opinions were moderate. Nothing can be more falla- 
iht?™^. cious than the popular belief that in times of revolu- 
""^ tion violent counsels prevail merely because they are 

violent. In reality they prevail because those who advance 
them have a keen though limited perception of ihe conditions 
under which they are called upon to act. To be moderate, in 
any real sense of the word, retjuires the highest powers of the 
imagination. He who would reconcile adverse parties must 
possess something more than a love of peace and a contempt 
of extreme doctrines. He must have a clear and sympa- 
thetic perception of that which is best and noblest on either 
side ; and it was the perception of anything good or noble in 
Puritanism that Falkland and his associates were entirely 
lacking. 

The gay soldier, the modest country gentleman, the medi- 
tative reasoner, do not complete the tale of Royalism. One 
Edmund figure is still lacking. Edmund Waller remained 
Waller. at Westminster, preferring the dishonourable post 
of a spy on Charles's behalf to active service in the field.' 
Rich, witty, and licentious,* the writer of smooth verses, 
addressed sometimes to the Queen, whose favour he courted 
as assiduously as he afterwards courted that of the Lord 
Protector, or of Charles H., he regarded war and Puritanism 
with equal aversion. If occasionally, for fashion's sake, he 
gave utterance to patriotic sentiments, in his heart he preferreil 



' Clarendon, vii. 55, 

' The restiraony of D'Ewcs to Waller's i 
by Mr. Gosse. From Skaispiri to Pope, %<), 
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the sunny days spent at court to the clash of civil debate. 
There was no high imagination in his art or in his life, and 
when the war broke out he merely sought to make the best ol 
an awkward situation. 

It is easy to pass by a career such as Waller's with a sneer 
at the folly of poetical dreamers who engage in the hard reali-; 
Waller's ^^^ ^^ political life. For those who wish to pene 
literary trate to the spHngs of human action it is difficult 

poution. , _ . . 'til 

to hnd a more mstructive personage m the whole 
course of the century in which he lived. It is little that, at the 
Court of Henrietta Maria, he threw himself ardently into the 
literary movement which substituted in poetry the balanced 
fall of that rhymed verse which reached its highest perfection 
in the hands of Pope for the chastened irregularity of the 
Elizabethan poets. What is important is that the causes which 
made him one of the most striking of the literary precursors of 
that style which is usually known as that of the Restoration, 
made him also a precursor of Restoration morals and of 
Restoration politics. 

Something, no doubt, of that great law of reaction by 
which the courses of humanity are governed is visible in the 
adoption, by one whose own life was so dissolute *as to cast off 
all moral restraints, of a scheme of poetry of which the chief 
characteristic is the subordination of independent thought and 
fancy to the severest artificial laws of style. Yet, even in this 
respect. Waller was floating on a tide which ran with a greater 
sweep than could be accounted for by the peculiarities of his 
individual character. The wild exuberance of the Elizabethan 
literature, wasting itself away in pretty emptinesses and frigid 
conceits, called aloud for writers who would place a curb upon 
its extravagances, if it were only the curb of form. 

Elizabethan moral effort needed the curb as much as its 

poetry, and in men of lower aims the form imposed would 

necessarily have but little connection with the 

Waller's * ^ 

pure spiritual realities of life. Not to forsake the pursuit 

koyahsm. ^^ scnsual plcasure but to combine it with social 
politeness became a second nature to Waller and his like. To 
honour the King, because he exercised no minute supervision 
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over the conduct of his admirers, became the keynote of their 
simple politics, whilst peace was an object of desire, merely 
\iecause it made it easier to pursue a career of self-indulgence. 
"J'he pure Royalism of the Restoration already appeared in 
Waller in all its native offensiveness. 

Yet, offensive as it was, it was of a piece with the other 
strivings of the time. Everywhere was to be seen the pursuit, 
not of liberty, but of a limiting order. The Royal au- 
to oihcr thority, the Book of Common Prayer, the Laudian 
nio«meni». ceremonies, were dear to many minds as stays to the 
weaknesses of their individual natures. Above all, it was Puri- 
tanism which gave to those whose energies were roost self-centred 
the power which always follows upon submission to law. Puri- 
tanism not only fonned the strength of the opposition to Charles, 
but the strength of England itself. Parliamentary hberties, and 
even Parliamentary control, were worth contending 
d^m-' for ; but on these points it would not have been diffi- 
[lonust ^y[^ j^ discover some working compromise sufficient, 
if not to satisfy Charles, at least to satisfy his more reasonable 
supporters. On the other hand, the Parliamentary leaders had 
not yet committed themselves to the adoption of the complete 
Presbyterian system, which, with its apparatus of Church 
courts and its rigid orthodoxy, was almost as terrible in the 
eyes of those who looked hopefully to the free play of cultivated 
intelligence as it was to those who merely wished to give the 
rein to their animal passions. Yet even this Presbyterianism 
CMvered something greater than itself. The laws by which the 
"progress of human society is governed work not ir- 
orengibor respcctivc of human agency, but by the influence of 
Piinianism. gurTOUnding conditions upon human wills, whereby 
the activity of those wills is roused to react upon ihe conditions. 
Therefore, it is not enough that the intellect be cultivated, or 
that forms of government or of worship be established to nourish 
the social feelings. Knowledge may cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea, order may be secured, and reverence 
may be shown where reverence is due, but unless the resolute 
will be thete to struggle onwards and upwards towards an 
1 higher still, the gift will have been bestowed in vain. 
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It Is the glory of Puritanism that it found its highest work- 
in the strengthening of the will. To be abased in the abiding- 
presence of the Divine Sufferer, and strengthened in the assur- 
ance of help from the risen Saviour, was the path which led 
the Puritan to victory over the temptations which so easily 
beset hini. Then, as ever, it was not in the lap of ease and 
luxury that fortitude and endurance were most readily fostered, 
nor was it by culture and intelligence that the strongest 
natures were hardened. The spiritual and mental struggle 
through which the Puritan entered on his career of Divine 
service was more likely to be real with those who were already 
inured to a hard struggle with the physical conditions of the 
world, and whose minds were not distracted by too compre- 
hensive knowledge of many-sided nature. The flame which 
flickered upwards burnt all the purer where the literature of 
the world, with its wisdom and its folly, found no entrance. 
It is not in the measured cadences of Milton, but in the 
homely allegory of the tinker of Elstow, that the Puritan 
gospel is most clearly revealed. 

England, it has been said by one who, in our own days, 
has exhibited the old Puritan virtues ^o a world which had 
well-nigh forgotten them, has been saved by its adventijTers— 
that is to say, by the men who, careless whether their ways 
are like the ways of others, or whether there may not be 
some larger interpretation of the laws by which the world 
is governed than any which they have themselves been 
able to conceive, have set their hearts on realising, first in 
themselves and then in others, their ideal of that which is 
best and holiest. Such adventurers the noblest of the Puritans 
were. Many things existed not dreamed of in their theology, 
many things which they misconceived, or did not even con* 
ceive at all ; but they were brave and resolute, feeding their 
minds upon the bread of heaven, and determined within them- 
selves to be servants of no man and of no human system. It 
was with such as these that Falkland failed to count ; and to 
fail to count with them was to neglect that very quality of setf^ 
denying and therefore masterful purpose, the presence of wRick 
eaves Parliamentary majorities from dwindling into a" mere 
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expression of predominant indolence, and the accumulation of 
knowledge from ministering to the satisfaction of learned 

Thus it came about that, whilst the noblest elements on the 
King's side were favourable to peace, the noblest elements on 
M[i!iani the side of the Parliament were favourable to war. 
That it was so was not merely owing to the bitter 
■s which had been branded on the mind of the Puritan 
by long oppression. The man of intellect necessarily looks 
forward to a gradual process of amelioration which can but be 
checked by the interposition of violence. The man of strong 
moral purpose is no less prompt to think that the evil of the 
world can be removed or at least diminished by the interven- 
tion of power ; and in this particular case he had to dread, if 
Charles regained his authority, not merely the absence of 
power in his own hands, but its active exercise against him- 
self. 

If war there was to be, it was well that it should not be 
ivaged entirely on social or political grounds, and, above all, 
that it should not degenerate, like the troubles of the 
na'=°™ French Revolution, into a war of classes. It is true 
ofciaHS. ,j,^(^ Qj, j|,g whole, the nobility and gentry took the 
side of the King, whilst the townsmen and the yeomanry took 
the side of the Parliament. Vet there were enough of Puritan 
pobles and gentlemen, and enough of townsmen and yeomen 
who were not Puritans, to prevent the religious cleft from accu- 
rately coinciding with the social cleft. 

Of the two parties, the Parliamentary was the more prompt to 
throw off the delusion that peace was still attainable. Six days be- 
fore the Royal Standard was unfurled, the Houses had taken care 
; Ao_, ,g. to secure their position in London. On August i6, 
Pennington, Isaac Pennington, a vigorous and determined Puri- 
Mayor, tan, was chosen Lord Mayor in Gurney's room,' and 
the organisation of the City was thus secured for Parliament in 
spite of the notorious Royalism of the leading merchants. 
Every effort was made to hinder the transmission of arms and 
ammunition to the North. The newly raised soldiers, unused 
' L.J. V. 297. 
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to the trammels of discipline, broke into the houses of 
Search for suspectcd persons, rifled them of their contents, 
ammi!?ition. and often sold their booty for the merest trifle. As 
Plundering might have been expected, the Catholics bore the 
soldiers. brunt of this violence ; but they did not sufler alone. 
Two members of Parliament had to complain that they had 
been plundered by soldiers.* At Colchester, the mob, hearing 

Aug. 33. that Sir John Lucas had collected arms and horses, 
2fottI'^ ^^^ ^^ about to start with them for the North, 
Coicheiter. broke opcn his doors, sacked his house, and seized 
upon his person. At the house of Lady Rivers, who, as a 
Catholic, was specially obnoxious, property valued at 40,000/. 
was destroyed or carried off". The House of Commons at 
once despatched two of its members to restore order m Col- 
chester ; but, though no further acts of violence were com- 
mitted, very little of the plunder was recovered.* 

In Essex Royalists were few. In Kent opinion was more 
divided. The means taken to secure the county for Parliament 

Aug. 8x. ^^^^ prompt and efficacious. Dover Castle was sur- 
Do'S*^ ^ prised on the 2*1 St.* During the next few days a small 
Castle. force visited the places where resistance was most 
Kent likely to be made, imprisoning suspected Royalists, 

uiSif rob. ^^^ carrying off" money and arms. The houses of 
jection. William Boteler and Sir Edward Dering were pluxv- 
dered. At Canterbury, arms and gunpowder were found stored 
The soldiers ^^ ^he dcancry. The soldiers broke into the cathe- 
buf* Caihe- ^^^» battered down the organ, pulled up the com- 
draL munion rails, and carried the table into the centre of 

the choir. A representation of the Saviour embroidered on a 
piece of tapestry they hacked out with their knives, and another 
carved in stone and placed over the south gate was made a 
mark for their bullets.* 

> D'Ewes*8 Diary, HarL MSS. 163, fol. 295b ; A relaticn of ih$ 
txploits of the Lottdon soldiers, £. 114, 13. 

2 C/. ii. 734 ; D'Ewes*s Diary, HarL MSS, 163, fol. 297b ; A m<s» 
Wgt sent to Parliament, £. 114, 3a 

* A relation of a brave exploit, £. I15, 8. ' 

« Letter of Dr, Faske^ £. 116, 22. The Lords summoned Dr. Paske 
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The Houses did what they could to restrain the violence of 
the soldiers, and threatened them with the penalties of the law. ' 
The Houaa In the immediate neighbourhood of London their 
naaka cffoHs met with succcss, but they failed to secure 
Umidcring. obedience from troops scaltered in country quarters. 
As it fared with the Parliament, it fared with the King. He, 
The King-i too, was nevct remiss in giving orders to his fol- 
tt^e^^e lowers to abstain from plundering, but the troojes 
d.reciioa. ^[^^ ^,gJ.g gcouring the Midlands to collect arms in 
his name were no more likely to spare the goods of a notorious 
Soundhead than the Parliamentary soldiers were likely to spare 
the goods of a notorious Cavalier. 

Charles's own mind mirrored alternately the views of the 
two parlies which were disputing the mastery at his Court, 
thari Scarcely had his standard been raised when he was 

uked to besieged with entreaties to open negotiations. His ear 
"■™"'' was easily gained. He was not a man of blood, and 
his own position was well-nigh desperate. His followers were 
but few, and even if he were able to raise an army, he had as yet 
no means of supplying it with weapons. It is certain that he 
was then and always sincerely anxious to make peace, 
Negu.U'iins if it could be made on his own terms, and it is not 
"" **" unlikely that he was glad, in view of the probable 
rejection of his overtures, to place his opponents in the wrong, 
or even to gain time to prepare for war.' A defeat of his troops 
in a skirmish near Coventry came opportunely to strengthen the 
party of peace, and on the 25th he despatched Southampton 
and Culpepper to Westminster to ask that commissioners might 
be appointed to treat for peace, and to declare his own delermj- 

before them lojuslLfy his statements. As he could not name Ihe authors 
of the qutrageB, Ihey otdeted the Mayai of Canteibury to inqoite whether 
ODf of the townsmen had participated in Ihem. L.J. v. 36a. 

' Id. V. 317. 

' This view of the case, which is thoroughly consonant with Charles'i 
character, would reconcile Clarendon's statement that he wanted to lest 
his opponents with Spencer's, who assured his wife that ' the King, when 
he lent those messages, did heartily desire ' an accommodatioo, tipencet 
idy Spencer. Sidntji Papers, a. 6oj. 
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nation *to advance the true Protestant rebgion,'and 'to secure 
the law of the land.' '■ 

The Lords, though they compelled Southampton to deliver 
his message at the bar, threw no further obstacles in his way. 
Aug. 97. In the Commons, a strong party wished to refuse 
S^iiTfT*^ permission to Culpepper to address the House at alL 
•"'^eJt!' Strode asked that the question of expelling the mes- 
wktiMr. senger from his seat might first be taken into con- 
sideration, and when Pym, wiser than his more violent sup- 
porters, rose to oppose the ill-timed motion, an attempt wa^ 
made to hoot down the great leader of the party of resistance. 
At last Culpepper was called to the bar. There the representa- 
tive of the King, * looking more like a culprit than a Privy 
Councillor,' silently delivered his message in writing. A reply 
R i i of ^^ almost immediately returned by both Houses, to 
tht propoMd the effect that until the King had taken down his 
n«got ton. gjj^j^^y^j^ ^jj^ recalled his denunciation of treason 

against their members, they could not treat.^ 

The Houses, as well as Charles, had their own constitutional 
scheme, the abandonment of which they regarded as worse tlian 
war itself, and it was most improbable that any negotiation 
would produce that responsible ministry and that Puritan settle- 
ment of the Church on which their hearts were set. Yet it can 
hardly be doubted that their chief motive in rejecting the pro- 
posal made was their personal distrust of Charles. Their know* 
ledge of his past intrigues led them to conclude that the pre- 
sent overture merely concealed an intention to gain time to 
injure them.^ 

At all events, if the Houses rejected Charles's offer, it was 
not because they underestimated the gravity of their situation. 
Sept. a. " Whereas," they declared on September 2, " public 
a^'ainnT*^* sports do not wcll agree with public calamities, nor 
•lagc.piays. public stagc-plays with the seasons of humiliation, 
this being an exercise of sad and pious solemnity, and the other 

» Rushw, iv. 784 5 Z./. V. 326 5 D'Ewes*8 Diary, ffarl. AfSS, 163, 
fol. 303b. 

* Tiiis iff the explanation of the Venetian ambassador, who was by no 
means inclined to invent excuses for the Parliament. 
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being spectacles of pleasure too commonly expressing lascivious 
mirth and levity, it is therefore thought fit that while these sad 
causes and set times of humiliation do continue, public stage- 
plays shall cease and be forborne.' Prynne had his way at last, 
though the terms of the announcement were hardly such as to 
give him complete satisfaction. 

Sad as the outlook appeared, there was no expectation at 
Westminster of a prolonged war, No one there believed that, 

if prompt measures were taken, there would be any 
tjpttied (0 difficulty in reducing the King to submission. They 

were quite sure that moral right was on their side. 
The seizure of arms and the plunder of suspected houses 
which, when it was the work of Parliamentary officers, was at 
worst an irregularity, was an intolerable crime in a Royalist 
commander. The nickname ' Prince Robber' was soon affixed 
•Prince to Rupert. The imputation did him less than justice. 
Robbei." Though the licence which Rupert allowed his soldiers 
surprised and shocked a generation which had never seen the 
face of war,' he did not enrich himself by plunder. It is strange 
that he had not contracted more of the vices of that evil school 
in which he had been trained. 

At York, the Parliamentarians and not the Royalists were 
held to be the plunderers j but there was no difference of opinion 
J. „. , on the relative military strength of the two parties. "I 
military know," wrote a Royalist lady in the North to a friend 

whose husband was a member of Parliament who still 
RuyaiiiL * remainedat Westminster, "he has chosen the strongest 
"''■ part, but I cannot think the best ; but am confident 

he does believe 't is the best, and for that he chose it ; but 
truly, my heart, it staggers me that he should not see clearly all 
their ways, being 't is so apparent ; for how 't is for the liberty of 
the subject to take all from them that are not of their mind, and 
to pull down their houses and to imprison them, and leave them 

' Sash-ui. 1. T, " If Ihe soldiers," wrote Rupert in answer lo 1 chaise 
of cruElly 10 prisoners, " A\A, as the law of aims allows iheni, atrip some 
of Iheir captains " (i.e. officers captured), " was I engaged either to pro- 
hibit them the making the beat of their prisoners 1 " Priii^t Rupert, kit 
reply, S121, d. 
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to the mercy of the unruly multitude, I cannot find that this is 
the li))erty of the subject ; nor do I find that it is in God's law to 
tnke arms against their lawful King to depose him ; for sure they 
have not made his person known to all those that they have 
employed in this war to spare him and not to kill him ; ^ but I 
trust (lod will protect him ; and, my dear, if any of my firiends 
fall in this quarrel, I trust their souls will be happy ; for sure 
't is lawful to fight for one's lawful King. I did believe ^hat they 
would receive the King's message as they have done, when it 
was sent ; for surely 't is not peace which they desire. Sure 
they trust in that mighty host." ' 

Kui)crt was doing his best to give to his uncle some chance 

of being able to resist * that mighty host.' On September 6 he 

^ appeared before Leicester, and summoned the town 

Rn|H.ri*M' to lend the King 2,000/. The citizens paid 500/. 

and appealed to Charles for redress. Charles at 

8«pt-8' Q^^Q disavowed his nephew, declaring that he ab- 
horred the very thought of compelling men to lend him money 
against their wills.' 

Charles, it would seem, was still anxious to stretch con- 
stitutional formulas even against himself. Yet when he 

Sept.*. forbore the exaction of so large a sum of money 
Mm**wiih ^^^^ * Puritan town, he must have known that war 
mlmaKeof ^^^ absolutely unavoidable except on terms which 
p«*c«' he could not bring himself to grant. On the 5th he 

had despatched a second overture to the Houses, and this 
time he had entrusted its delivery to Spencer and Falkland, 
the two men who, of all around him, were most anxious to 
bring the negotiation to a successful issue. Charles's present 
offer was that both the Parliament and himself should with- 
draw the accusations of treason which each had brought against 
the followers of the other, and that he would then take down 
his standard. Thus much upon their arrival Spencer and 

* This is exactly the same language as that of Edmund Vemey (se§ 
p. 5), yet one letter was written from Ireland and the other from York. 

* Lady Sydenham to Lady Vemey, Sept. 2. Vemey MSS, 

■ Rupert to the Mayor of Leicester, Sept. 6 ; the King to the Mayor 
of Leicester, Sept. 8 ; Warburton's Rupert and the Cavaliers^ i. 393. 
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Falkland publicly said.' Privately, the Parliamentary leaders 
were informed hy Falkland that the King was now ready to 
' consent to a ihorouyh reformation of religion,' as 
A secrei Well 35 to anything else that they ' could reasonably 
n*,:ase. desire." 

That Pym and his adherents should distrust Charles's 
sincerity was unhappily only too intelligible ; but only the 
violence of party spirit can explain *he mode in which the 
Royal offer was rejected. The Houses declared that ihey 
DcciMsiion ""^^^^ never lay down arms until his Majesty should 
of the withdraw his protection from all persons who had 

ieciinE ihe been or might hereafter l>e voted to be delin- 
'"" "' quents, 'to the end that both this and succeeding 
generations may take warning with what danger they incur the 
like heinous crimes ; and also to the end that those great 
charges and damages wherewith all the Commonwealth hath 
been burdened . . . since his Majesty's departure from the 
Parliament, may be borne by the delinquents and other 
malignant and disaffected persons ; and that all his Majesty's 
ric'i"qumis good and wcli-affected subjects who, by the loan of 
M^ri^rf moneys or otherwise at their charge, have assisted 
tiiE war. the Commonwealth, or shall in tike manner here- 
after assist the Commonwealth in time of extreme danger, may 
be repaid al! sums of money by them lent for those purposes, 
and be satisfied their charges so sustained out of the estates of 

» L.J. v. 33S ; C.J. ii. 75^ 

* This rests on D'Ewea'a evidence. Writing on March 6, 1643, ha 
■ays that the King ' at Noltingham, in August last pnst, duiing his dU- 
Irened condition a little after the defeat of his troops near Coventry , . . 
did lecietly intimate that he would consent to a thorough reforniation in 
religion besides what else we could reasonably desire ; but then nothing 
would be accepted but that his Majesty must desert all those that had 
come to his assistance, and leave them to ihose men to dispose of their 
lives.' The date given would seem to refer the offer to the lime of Cul- 
pepper's mission, but the last clause attaches it to that of Falkland. 1 
have no doubt that the latter explanation is correct. It is most impro- 
bable thai, if this offer had been rejected in August, Charles would have 
Kni another mission in September, D'Ewes't Diary, ilarl. JifSS. 164, 
fol. 3l4t>- 

VOU 1, C 
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the said delinquents, and of the malignant and disaffected 
party in this kingdom.' * 

Such a declaration could only be justified even by the 
authors of it on the ground on which, to say the truth, they 
Character of always claimed to act, that they represented the 
tilSiSr**^ nation, and that the King's followers were a mere 
Pariiamem. handful of delinquents acting traitorously to the 
nation, and therefore liable to those penalties of death and 
confiscation of property which had been meted out by kings 
to k\\ who had traitorously levied war against themselves. On 
any larger consideration it was as impolitic as it was unjustifi- 
able. It was a sentence of confiscation suspended over the 
heads of all who had resisted the pretensions of Parliament 
It completed the division of England into two opposite camps» 
and threatened to lengthen out the Civil War beyond all 
possible calculation. Up to this moment there had been 
nothing but hesitation at Nottingham.* There would be no 
hesitation now. Those who had been eager for peace would 
never accept it on such terms. Those who had been eager for 
war would no longer fear lest the King should abandon them to 
the vengeance of their enemies.^ The threat of confiscation con- 
Effect of thu verted many a lukewarm supporter into an enthusi- 
it^'SuSg" ^stic partisan. During the week which followed the 
^™- reception of the Parliament's answer, recruits poured 

in from all quarters, and before many days Charles found 
himself at the head of an army of 10,000 men. 

Parliament had given to Charles a numerous and loyal 
following, but it could not give him more. It was for himself 
to convert his resistance into a national movement If he 



> Z./. T. 341. 

• Giustinian to the Doge, Sept. ^j. Venetian TVanscripts^ R, O, 
■ Both Clarendon and D*Ewes take the same view of the effect of the 
reply of Parliament. The latter i^HarL AfSS. 163, fol. 318b) writes that 
by it the Houses ' made not only particular persons of the nobility and 
others, but some whole counties quite desperate ... by which means 
without a special providence of God, they were likely to help the King in 
his distressed condition with those considerable forces which he was pevec 
dse likely to obUixL* 
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could proclaim aloud what he had authorised Falkland to 
whisper vo secret, he would have gone far to disarm opposition. 
Unhappily for himself, this was what he could not do. His 
proposal represented, at the most, hut a passing mood. 
Having failed to do his work it was flung aside, with the sole 
result of increasing the suspicions of those to whom it had 
been made, when they saw concessions so distinctly held out 
and so recklessly aliandoned. 

The adoption by the Houses of a policy of confiscation 

was followed by a high bid for the assistance of the Scots. 

Sept. 7. 1'he General Assembly had lately suggested that 

Ep^opacy unity of religion would prove the soundest basis of a 

•bniLshsd. political alliance. On September 7, the Commons, 

without a dissentient voice, approved of a letter in which the 

j^ Scots were assured that episcopacy should be 

abolished, and this letter was ratified by the Lords.' 

It is true that the promise which it contained had no legal force, 

but it marked the time at which those who now posed as 

the nation set themselves to reorganise the institutions of the 

Church, not upon mature consideration of the whole conditions 

of the problem, but according to the exigencies of warfare. 

Such pretensions could only be made good by ovenvhelm- 
ing force, and at this time Parliament had every reason to 
Themiiiiniy believe that such a force was at its disposal. On 
posiilgn. tt,g ^^ Portsmouth capitulated to Sir William 
s^pi. J. Waller,^ and, with the exception of Sherborne 
Porumouih. Castle, where Hertford still held out, all the South of 
England acknowledged the authority of the Houses. In the 
East and in the South, as well as in the Eastern Midlands, 
there was no sign of reluctance, and in those days the South 
and East of England contained by far the greater part of the 
wealth and population of the country. The principal 
mei^iary "' ^rmy, with which it was intended to strike the decisive 
*™''" blow, was quartered about Coventry and Northampton, 

and reinforcements were daily being forwarded to it to increa'se 
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ncrical superiority over the King's army which it still 

'I'h* ("arlUmenUry army had all the weakness of new- 
UviirU lioot*^ and it had special weaknesses of its own. Some 
\>% fM rf '^ 'he soldiers of whom it was composed anticipated 
JioIiAuw. ti,^ stem Puritanism of the New Model, but there 
W»tv ethers who were attracted by the prospects of a holiday, 
ihv <M(wuw« of whi('h were not to fall upon themselves. On 
thv'I W«y (rom London they broke into churches, burnt 
( '\UMUMIHW rails, and tore up Prayer-books and surplices, A 
* tvttLVUWlt lUtml wearing a surplice was held to be a fair mark 
(14 lUDUlt Awi uutiagc. Ro}-alist houses were plundered, and 
Im \vM.\it ii) K'lyaliit parks shot down. Such men as these 
WW* haul to awlrol. Al one time a body of them broke 
\yW mutiny, demanding increase of pay. At another time a 
im)lll>vr vf foot-soldiers were attacked and robbed by their 
\aih\i«»Im <if the cavalry.' 

t.xivx had loo long delayed his departure for the army 
ymlor hU command. For some days he had been disputing 
with the Parliamentary leaders on the title which he 
He wished to have the powers of a 



ja^ 



|i;[Utl of pence with the King.' The Houses naturally feared 
IpMi hy urailting his request, they might give themselves a 
HltHtiT, nnd probably the knowledge that in a recent debate 
KnaM hftd expressed himself in opposition to the proposal to 
ttUilllh ppim'opacy,* made them more decided in their refusal 
In Bivo wny lo his wishes. It speaks much for the loyalty of 
Ifmipii'l) nuiurc Ihut the refusal did not turn him aside from the 
(•III. k, i""'' ^'^ "^"'y- though it was observed that when, on 
iwiMiniii ''"iUcmlier 9, he took leave of the Houses, his 
nIii(Mi«i ninnnor was less gracious than was to be expected 
IVVn ftmil » '"ft" 'O reserved as himself. Of the presence 

I 1|Vll»f|iW to WllUnEhnm, Sept. 3, r ; Archaohgia, xxxv. 310. 
I lllllilllltllll I" 111" nuj!". Sept. tV Viitetiim TVamcrifts, K.O. 
I 'fnuW |w Ul»vl|(nyi Sept. IJ, Arch. dis. Aff. Elran«ins, «lic 
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t)f the Commons on that occasion he took no notice what- 
ever. "My Lords," he hriefly said, "you have employed me 
about a service which I am willing to undertake, and therefore I 
desire to know what you will please to command me," He then 
"withdrew without waiting for an answer. Some little timeafter- 
vi-ards, a large number of the members of the House of 
Commons came to look for him, hoping to obtain some word 
of recognition. They found him smoking in the Court of 
%Vards. He stood up and gravely saluted them in silence, 
with his hat in one hand and his pipe in the other. That 
afternoon he rode off towards Northampton, carrying with him 
liis coffin and his winding-sheet, together with the scutcheon 
g^ ^ ^^ which would be needed at his funeral. This was 
Essex at his reply to any who might doubt his fidelity, 
iDn. When he arrived at Northampton he found himself 

Confidence at the head of 20,000 men. Scarcely anyone in 
Bf his array, lo^jq^ doubtcd that he would make short work 
^■ith the King and his supporters.' If the gossip of the 
' D'Ewes's remarks bring vividly before ui the feeling of the time. 
He hnd himself refrained from appearing at the leave-laking of the 
General, not wishing to see him set off 'against his distressed Sove- 
reign, being now reduced to the greatest calamity of any person living, 
for he had sent twice to the two Houses within this fortnight several sub- 
missive messages to crave peace, which were rejected with infinite scorn 
and contempt. His Majesty in person — having nothing but the name and 
shadow of majesty left— was now at Nottingham, or near thereabouts, 
and hod wanted money for about a week's space to pay any of his soldiers, 
horse and foot, who daily slipped from him ; and those who stuck to him 
. . . were merely left to slaughter and destruction if tbey fought it out, to 
punishment if they were taken, or to an ignoble flight if they would save 
themselves. And, for such noblemen and gentlemen as had been drawn 
to bim by his own letters, and to whom he had given his promise to pro- 
ject and defend them from violence, Ihey were everywhere pursued, taken, 
mnd made captives, and like to be utterly ruined in their fortunes, because 
the two House* of Parliament had already declared that the Common- 
wealth ^ould be salislied all the charges of this war out of their estates, 
ami that was likely to grow to an immense sum ; for we were now at 
above 30,000/. charge weekly for the maintenance of the forces under the 
command of the said Eart of Essex and his officers ; and great also was 
the calamity everywhere of those counties in which his Majesty's forces or 
ours came, neithei side abstaining from rapine nnd pillage ; and, besides. 
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Royalists is to be believed, the conversation of his officen 
ran upon the ease with which Charles might be captured in 
bis own quarters.' 

the rude multitude in divers counties took advantage of those civil and 
intestine broils to plunder and pillage the houses of the nobility, gentry, 
and others, who were either known Papists, or being Protestants, had sent 
or provided horses, money, ot plate to send to the King, or such as being 
rich they would make malignants.' — D*£wes*s Diary, HarL MSS. 163, 
fol. 324b. 

' The Queen to the King, Sept. 29. iMtm of Henrutia Mmna^ 



CHAPTER n. 

POWICK BRIDGE AND EDGE HILL. 

When Essex arrived at Northampton his intenlion was lo 
march straight upon Nottingham. Charles, who, though he 
i5i=._ was no longer in danger of a surprise, as Essex still 

lendtio believed him to be, was not yet strong enough to 
Noriing. accept a battle, resolved to march westwards in 
^" , search of reinforcements. A body of 5,000 Welsh- 
piuu. men were only awaiting his arrival to join him, and 

Shropshire and Cheshire had a sufficiently large Cavalier 
element to furnish him with a contingent,' Chester was the 
port of transit for Ireland, offering possibilities of future aid 
from that quarter. 

On the 13th, Charles left Nottingham. If the gentry of 
Nottinghamshire and the neighbouring shires were mainly on 

his side, the opinion of the townsmen and the free- 
ctoria holders was against him. He therefore disarmed 
N.iiing- the trained bands, and distributed their pikes and 

muskets amongst his followers. On his way he 
sought to bind more closely to his cause all who now bore 
arms in his defence, by reiterating the assurances, which he 
had frequently given of late, that he had no intention of 
returning to the system of Laud and Strafford. On the 19th, 



on the road between Stafford and Wellingtoi 



he 

called his army round him : "Your c 

■nny- your loyalty," he said, " have brought you hither, to 

fight for your religion, your King, and the laws of the land. 

' Nicholas (o Roe, Sept. 13; Nicholas lo Bo=we1I, Sept. i;. S.P. 
Zhm. eetxnai. 13, 14. Special Passagei, E. itS, 10. 
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Voti shall meet with no enemies but traitors, most of them 
Jirownists, Anabaptists, and Atheists ; such wjio desire to 
destroy both Church and State, and who have already con- 
demned you to ruin for being loj-al to us." He would promise 
that, if God gave him the victory, he would ' defend and main- 
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tain the true Reformed Protestant religion established in the. J 
Church of England;' he would 'govern according to the] 
laws of the land, maintain the just privileges and9 
freedom of Parliament,' and ' observe inviolably the laws 
which he hid given his consent in the existing Parliament. I 
He hoped that if, in waging war, he was compelled temporarily I 
to violate the law, the mischief which would ensue might be 1 
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laid at the door of those who were the real authors of the 

The effect of this manifesto was all that Charles could wish. 
Those who heard him, and thousands more who subsequently 
read his words, enthusiastically responded to an 
appeal which was directed to one of the strongest of 
the permanent instincts of human nature: its desire to be 
guarded by the hw and customs to which it has long been 
habituated. Charles's partisans, at least, did not care to remind 
him that it was mockery to ask those who believed that the 
existing law consecrated injustice to be content to wait for the 
removal of that injustice till the King and a complete House 
of Lords were ready to attend to their complaints. 

Yet, even among Charles's own followers, voices of dissatis- 
faction were raised. Those who could think of no way in 
which Puritans might be conciliated were disgusted at the 
favourable reception accorded by Charles to Catholics. "How 
much I am unsatisfied with the proceedings here," 
.sptncer'i wrote Spcuccr to his wife, " I have at large expressed 
'"' in several letters. Neither is there wanting daily 

handsome occasion to retire, were it not for grinning honour. 
For let occasion be never so handsome, unless a man were 
resolved to fight on the Parliament side, which, for my part, I 
had rather he hanged, it will be said without doubt that a man 
is afraid to fight. If there could be an expedient found to 
salve the punctilio of honour, I would not continue here an 
hour. The discontent that I and many other honest men 
receive daily is beyond expression." * 

Into this desire for peace, fear of the enemy no longer 
entered. On the 20th, Charles occupied Shrewsbury ; on the 
Stpt. JO. z^rd he made himself master of Chester. The 
Sii«*^ry; neighbouring gentry flocked in to fight for him, as 
A^at °'' ^''^y ^^^ flocked in at Nottingham. Exaggerated 
chMin-. rumours of the mutinous state of the Parliamentary 
army were rife in the royal quarters. It was generally believed 
that Essex's men deserted as fast as they came in, and that 
' LJ. V. 376. 
E * Spencer to Lady Spencer, Sept. 31. Sidney Paptrs, ii. 667, 
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those who remained with the colours were entirely beyond 
Rumours control. Some of them, it was said, had jeeringly 
Bmtinous refused to obey orders by calling out to the officers 
£Sx*^[ ^^^ 8^^^ them, " We are all fellow-traitors here." * 
*nny- Such men, it was thought, would either run away, or 

desert to the King in the first engagement. 

Such rumours were not entirely baseless. The city ap- 
prentices and country labourers, of whom Essex's army was 
Condition of ^^ great part composed, were as yet unaccustomed 
mcnS** to the control of military discipline. With large 
*roop«- numbers of them the old feeling, that it was a sin as 
well as a crime to resist the King, had not yet died out The 
doctrine that they were summoned to fight for King and 
Parliament was, indeed, no merely hypocritical pretext. Those 
who announced it deduced from that constitutional doctrine 
which Pym had enunciated in his assault upon Strafford — the 
doctrine that the King is weakened and endangered by sepa- 
rating himself from Parliament — the principle that whoever 
fought for Parliament was in reality fighting for the King as 
well. Whatever might be said in its favour, it was, at least, 
wanting in the directness which alone commends a principle 
to ordinary minds. Men who had been trained up under 
teachers who had assured them that rebellion was the worst 
of impieties could not help feeling uncomfortable when they 
were called op to march in battle array against the King in 
persoru 

Whether, if the King had obtained the upper hand, the Parlia- 
mentary liberties of the country would have been safe in the 
hands of the Spencers and the Southamptons is a question 
which may be answered in various ways by different persons, 
but there can be no doubt whatever that Puritanism would not 
have been safe. To thousands of Englishmen, Puritanism was 
the very Gospel itself, the voice of God speaking to a careless 
Militant generation. Those who believed this were ready to 
Puritanism, ^jjg rather than allow God's voice upon earth to be 
silenced. If the existing law was against it, let the law be 

* Nicholas to Boswell, Sept. 15. ^.P. Dom. ccccxcii. 14% 
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broken. If Parliamentary majorities were a^insl it, let them be 
silenced. It was this feeling, entirely ignored by the Royalists, 
which was already leavening Essex's army, and which was 
ultimately to permeate the army of Fairfax and Cromwell. 
Such a feeling demands something more than respectful recog- 
nition from those whose lot has fallen in days when strength of 
conviction has no need to assert its rights by the sword, be- 
cause it is allowed free space to win its way by the tongue and 
the pen. It is to the pressure of determined minorities, 
weighing, in the full light of freedom, upon lukewarm or hostile 
majorities, that all worthy reforms are still owing. That the 
use of force only renders the object aimed at more difficult of 
attainment was precisely the fact which Charles and Hyde 
were unable to perceive, and which, it must in fairness be 
acknowledged, their Puritan opponents were also unable to 
perceive. 

If Charles could not understand the religious strength of 
the army opposed to him, still less could he understand the 
oflence given by the rough and ready ways by which Rupert 
was collecting supplies. The two motives for resistance were 
significantly joined together in some letters from Nehemiah 
Wharton, a subaltern in Essex's army. " Wednesday morn- 
ing," he wrote, "we had tidings that Prince Rupert, that 
diabolical cavalier, had surrounded Leicester and demanded 
3,000/. or else threatened to plunder the town ; whereujion 
our soldiery were even mad to be at them. . . . Friday morn- 
ing, worthy Mr. Obadiah Sedgwick gave us a worthy sermon, 
and my company in particular marched to hear him in 
rank and file. Mr. John Sedgwick was appointed to preach 
in the afternoon, but we had news that Prince Rupert had 
plundered Marlborough and fired some adjacent towns, and 
our regiment was immediately drawn into the field. , . . Sab- 
bath-day morning, Mr, Marshall, that worthy champion of 
Christ, preached unto us ; afternoon, Mr. Ash, These, with 
their sermons, have already subdued and satisfied more 
malignant spirits amongst us than a thousand armed men 
^d have done," ' 

' WharloQ to Willingham, Sept, 13, Anhaa!. xxxv. 3M. 
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The indignation with which Rupert was regarded was none 
the less genuine because many of the Parliamentary soldiers 
had been guilty of plundering innocent householders, or of 
bhooting deer in the parks of the Royalist gentry. The time 
was now coming when the military ardour of the soldiers would 

Sept. 14. be put to the test. On September 14, the day after 
riew.hS the K.ing quitted Nottingham, Essex reviewed his 
*^'"y- army at Northampton. He saw enough to convince 

him that there was no hope of maintaining order unless his 
troops were punctually paid. On the 15th he wrote to re- 
quest the Houses to send him 100,000/. He was still confident 

„ ^ that with that sum, and 'with God's blessing,' he 

And .lendi should be able * to bnng these unhappy distractions 
for money, to an end suddenly.' * The Houses, as usual, ap- 

Sept. 17. pealed to the City, and before long the new Lord 
i^oiwed by Mayor was able to report that the collection of the 
the ciiy. money was going vigorously on. Voluntary in name, 
this contribution was not easy to evade. "The whole City," 
as the soldiers tersely put it, "were now either real or con- 
strained Roundheads." * 

As Essex looked to London, the King had no less natu- 
rally turned to Oxford for support. As early as July 1 1, the 

July XX. University and several of the colleges sent money 
uIuiricTng' ^"d Pl^te to the King. On August 13, an order was 
fromOxiord. gjven for a view of arms. Graduates and under- 
graduates eagerly responded to the appeal. Books were flung 
away, and day after day some three or four hundred members of 

KvL%, 13. the University diligently practised their drill. On the 
Sc'ld/oSfri. 28th, Sir John Byron appeared with a body of the 

Aue. a8. King's horse. An attempt was made to fortify the 
Arrival of city. Bows and arrows were purchased to serve in 
Hyro'n. the defence. Oxford, however, was, as yet, too far 
from the King's quarters to hold its own. The townsmen, for 
the most part, were favourable to the Parliament, and on 
September 10 Byron rode off, taking with him about one 

' 'Suddenly* means 'soon.* 

« C./. ii. 772. The Parliament s instructions^ E. llS, II. C<mnun% 
Council Journal Book^ Sept. 15, xi. foL 38, 
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hundred armed scholars as volunteers, and what money he 

Stpi, 10. had been able to collect. On the uth, Colonel 
Bymn«™ Goodwin arrived at the head of a Parliamentary 

Sipi. IS, force, and on the 14th he was followed by Lord Say, 
pi'd"^"™' who had come as the Parliamentary Lord Lieutenant 
Partiameni. of [jjg couniy, to trample out the disaffection of 
the University. 

Say's conduct was as conciliatory as could be expected. 

There was a bonfire in the street of ' Papist ' books and 

pictures, and the soldiers scoffed at the idolatrous 

Say'Tt '** windows in the Cathedral, and fired shots at the 

' "' ' images of the Virgin with the infant Saviour in her 
arms, over the gates of St. Mary's and All Souls. Say, however, 
was lenient with the University itself. The Christ Church plate 
he found hidden behind a wainscot, and this, with other con- 
cealed property, he adjudged to be lawful prize, but he told 
ihe Fellows that as long as they kept their plate ' in places fit 
for plate, the treasury or buttery,' it ' should remain untouched.' 
Most of the colleges promised to comply with Say's require- 
ment, receiving from him in return an assurance that there 
should be no attempt to injure the liberties and privileges of 
the University.' 

Whilst Say was doing his best to establish the authority of 
the Parliament in Oxford, Byron was making his way towards 
^ Worcester, which he entered on the 16th. The 
Byron at iiews quickcned the movements of Essex, who broke 
up from Northampton on the 1 9th, moving westwards 
in a direction parallel with the King's march on Shrewsbury, 
The next day he was told that Rupert was fortifying Worcester. 
On the 22nd there was the rumour, which ultimately proved 
false, to the effect that a battle was already raging before the 

Sept. « city between Byron and a Parliamentary detachment 
w'wot'^'' ^^"^ under Nathaniel Fiennes in advance of the 
cesier. main array. Shouts of "To Worcester ! to Wor- 

cester ! " were heard along the ranks, and one regiment at 

' Compare Wood's Hist, of the Univ. of Oxford, ed, Gutch, ii. 438, 
wilh the dedication of Cheyneli's RUc, Griru//&, anJ Danger of Seiiniaa- 
iim. E, 103, 14. 
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least pressed on for two miles at a running pace. The next 
day there was equal eagerness. The army was now 

^'^' ''* but four miles from Worcester, and the soldiers were 
clamouring to be led to battle.* 

The day did not pass without fighting. Worcester was no 
place to be defended against a superior force. Its walls were 
in ruin, and Byron had made up his mind to retreat Rupert 
had arrived to cover his march ; but Rupert was not content 
with the simple fulfilment of so humble a task. 
Worcester. Whilst Byron was preparing to march off with his 
treasure, the Prince rode out to the south with a small body of 
horse. Finding no enemy, the party dismounted to rest upon 
the grass. Suddenly Rupert espied a body of well-armed 
cavalry making its way towards him along a narrow lane. 
They were Fiennes* horse, who had been induced to leave 
their strong position behind the Teme at Powick 
powicl Bridge by the news which reached them from 

"«*««• Worcester that Byron was on the move. Flinging 
himself on horseback, Rupert called upon his followers to 
charge. In an instant the two bodies were in collision. The 
Royalists were without defensive armour, but they had the 
advantage, always so great with raw troops, of being the 
attacking force. The Parliamentarians were driven back in 
confusion as they attempted to struggle out of the lane. 
After a short resistance they broke and fled. For nine miles 
they did not draw rein, long after the enemy had ceased 
to follow them. At last, crossing the Severn at Upton, 
they came up at Pershore with Essex's body-guard of a hundred 
picked men, many of whom afterwards occupied high posts in 
that Cromwellian army where cowardice was never tolerated 
They were as yet new to war, and they too galloped in hot 
haste away from a foe who was many miles distant, and who 
had wheeled round as soon as victory was secured.* 

' Wharton to Willingham, Sept. 26. ArchaoU xxxv. 324. 

* I have taken my account from Clarendon and the contemporary 
pamphlets. Compare Baxter's ReL Baxierianay 42 ; Ludlow's Memoits^ 
19. Wharton's letters of Sept. 26, 30 {ArchaoL xxxv. 324), are espe- 
cially interesting. It was the belief in the Parliamentary army that the 



A successful skirmish could not save Worcester for the 
King, and on the 24th, having been evacuated by Rupert and 
Wormier Byton, it was occupied by Essex. On the ground 
ivacuai . jjj^j Worcester remained in the possession of the 
EMM^ai'' Parhamentary army, the London press, never wcarj 
Wcmesier. of claiming victory in battles which had never been 
fought, declared that the King had been worsted at Powiclc 
Bridge. The Royalists, with better reason, asserted that the 
Roundheads had been defeated. They saw in their own 
success the certain assurance of a victory far more decisive,' 

The prisoners, wrote Falkland, were most of them 
Prtdiciion'of raw soldiers, who acknowledged themselves to he 

'tailors or embroiderers, or the like.' One of the 
ofBcers, who had died of bis wound, had with his last breath 
asked pardon of God and man for engaging in rebellion. Such 
men, Falkland thought, could not long resist the well- 
mounted and loyal gentlemen who followed the Royal 
standard.* 

The view taken in this letter was that which was prevalent 
at Shrewsbury, When Charles returned from Chester he 
Ttic King found his whole camp full of confidence. To a 
sb™il"ry, demand made by Essex that he would listen to a 
Si 1 ,8 petition from Parliament in which he was asked to 
Aodrefiisei return to Westminster, leaving to their merited 
pMiiioo. punishment the wicked persons by whom he had 
been misled, he replied that he would receive nothing at the 
hands of one who was a proclaimed traitor. 

man who induced Fiennes to move forward by reporting that Byron was 
going to leave was purposely employed to lead them into an ambush. 
Rupert's letter (Jfuskw. v. 34) seems, however, clearly 10 show that this 
was a mistake. The tight is described with much local knowledge in 
Webb's Ciziii iVar in Hcrefordikirc, i, 144. 

■ Falkland to Cumberland, Sept. 37. E. 121, IZ2. 

' Ltttcrof Falkland la Cumltrlcatd, Oct. 7. E. lil, 33. A contro- 
versy sprang up as to the alleged confession of Sandys, the otTicer referred 
to. Whatever the tmlh may have been, the impotlant fact is that Royal- 
itis should have thought it tjuile natural that those who fought on the 
idbei aide should feel themselves guilty, as soon as their sin was brought 
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If it had been in his power he would have taken the field 
at once ; but, in spite of Rupert's eflforts, he was still ill-pro- 
vided with arms. He had money enough to pay his iniiantry, 
but the horsemen had to forage for diemsdves, or, 
0«lboth in other words, to plunder those whom they sus* 
***^**' pected of opposition to the King.* It was a saying 

among the soldiers, that all rich men were Roundheads.* In 
spite of all that Essex could do, the Royalist gentry in the 
neighbourhood of Worcester shared the fate of their opponents 
round Shrewsbury. Essex assured the Houses that he and 
his officers had done their best to restrain these malpractices, 
but that he could not wonder at the misconduct of his men, 
'seeing freedom of plunder was permitted on the other 
side.' » 

Whilst the main armies were confronting one another, a 
series of local struggles had been going on in different parts of 
Local England, and the result had, on the whole, been 

HTujjiei. favourable to die Parliament A force detached by 
Essex had occupied Hereford. Hertford had at last aban- 
doned Sherborne Castle, and, crossing the Bristol Channel 
Hertford in i'^oi^ Minehead, was doing his best to organise 
Wale*. resistance to the Houses in South Wales. For the 
present, however, the King had no partisans in arms in the 
West except Sir Ralph Hopton, who, with a small body of 
Hopton in horsc and a few of his friends, quitted Hertford at 
Corawaii. Minehead, and made his way to Cornwall Pendennis 
Castle ^ was in trusty hands and might serve him as a refuge if 
his call to Comishmen to rise for the King met with no 
response. Hopton was a man of singular force of character, 
and of no despicable skill as a commander ; but, as yet, his 
possession of these qualities was unsuspected, and no appre- 

* " The horse have not been paid, but live upon the country." Spencer 
to Lady Spencer. Sidney Papers^ iL 667. This disposes of Clarendon's 
ftatement to the contrary. 

' A continuation of the late proceedings, E. 121, 3S. 
» D'Ewes's Diary. HarL MSS, 163, fol. 412. 

* 'J'he latest remarkable truths, E. 240, 23. Hopton's Narrative, 
Clarendon MSS. 1 738 ( i ). This document, which was for some time missing^ 
has been recovered by Mr. Macray. 
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herision was felt at Westminster in consequence of his pro- 
ceedings. 

In the North, opinion was less in favour of Parliament 
than in the South. Yet even there the towns were mostly on 
its side. Manchester, the London of the North, as from its 
noted Puritanism it was scornfully termed by the neighbouring 

cavaliers, had been for some time besieged by Lord 

The^egeof Strange, who now became Earl of Derby upon his 

Mgnch^ter fatj^ej.>s death. On October 2, the new Earl was 

g^ ^ ^ compelled to abandon the hope of taking Man- 

Pacification chester.^ In Yorkshire opinion was divided, and 

the gentry on either side agreed to hold their county 
neutral in the struggle which had already commenced else- 
where.^ 

Whether it be true or not that Lord Fairfax only agreed to 
the pacification on condition of its obtaining the sanction of 
Parliament,^ it was inevitable that the Houses would refuse 
their assent to an arrangement which would only serve to 
increase the forces of the King. If the Yorkshire gentry were 
freed from danger at home, they would place their services at 
Charles's disposal elsewhere, whilst it was unlikely that the 
citizens of Leeds or Bradford would leave their looms to take 
service under Essex at Worcester. . Even in Yorkshire the 
pacification was not everywhere accepted. The Hothams 
were already disinclined to acknowledge the supremacy of the 

Fairfaxes, and the fact that Lord Fairfax had agreed 
Hotham to suspend operations served as a spur to the 
Cawood younger Hotham to distinguish himself by a mili- 
^^**'^*' tary exploit. On October 4 he swooped down on 
Cawood Castle, which had been fortified by Archbishop 
Williams. Williams fled in terror, making no attempt at a 

* A true ami exact relation of the siege of Manchester, E. 121, 45, 

* Fourteen articles of peace, E. 121, 29. 

* The protest of Fairfax is mentioned by Rushworth (iv. 686). But 
unless we knew the authority on which this statement was based, it would 
be impossible to say what value is to be attached to it. Nothing of the 
idnd is to be found in Fairfaxes own letter, nor does D'Ewes allude to it 
is any way. 

VOL. I. D 
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defence. A few days afterwards letters arrived from the 
Houses, scning aside the padficadon, and Uotham 
cai;^ was able to r^ard himself as the true interpreter of 

ro-en. ^^ wishes of Parliament' 

In this way England was divided by an undulating line, 
which left only the less wealthy and the less thickly populated 
Ke^pective districts of the North and West to Charles. Yet it 
X^r^f* would be a mistake to estimate his strength solely 
latantw \^y geographical considerations. Some of the coun- 
ties, such as Worcestershire and Herefordshire, ware strongly 
Koyalist in feeling, though they were for the present obliged 
to dissemble their sentiments. In many others the majority 
of the gentry were either already gathered round Charles at 
Shrewsbury, or were ready to support him at home if a fiavour- 
able opportunity occurred. A victory in the field might be 
followed by serious consequences. If the Royalist gentry 
should, at any time, succeed in getting the upper hand, it 
would be difficult to overthrow them. They were accustomed 
to take the lead in county business, and the smaller towns 
would be too isolated to hold out long against them. U 
Parliament was to win, it must either gain a decisive victory at 
the opening of the campaign, or it must substitute a new and 
stronger organisation for that to which the country districts had 
long been accustomed. For the present the hopes of all men 
were fixed upon the main armies. One battle, it was generally 
believed, would decide everything. 

Now that it had become evident to all at Westminster that 
the difficulties of the task had been underrated, increasing 
anxiety was shown by Parliament to give a legal colour 
order the to its Undertaking. In spite of opposition from the 
di-.^o>"ai** plain-spoken Marten, the Commons ordered that 
^'^^ *^ pamphlets containing attacks upon the King's per- 
son should be publicly burnt* It was easier to do this than 
to carry on war against the King without encroaching on the 
King's authority. For a time the demand for voluntary contri- 

' Z./. V. 385. Special Passages. £.121,31. A declaration of CapL 
Hothamy E. 121, 32. 

« D'Ewes's Diary. HarL MSS. 163, foL 417b. 
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butions had been liberally responded to, but that source of 
Their nrrA ^venuc was already nearly exhausted. Nothing 
ofiajcBiion. short of regular taxation would supply the require- 
whkhiw ments of the army, and from regular taxation the 
rady lo Houses shrank. They continued to ask for volun- 
'"''™°" tary gifts or loans, but, like the benevolences de- 
manded by former kings, those voluntary payments were as 
like enforced taxation as possible. 

It was unlikely that such a course would remain long 

'jnchallenged. A lawyer named Fountain refused to reply to 

Oct. J. a request for a voluntary gift, and appealed to the 

■ ^"prf^n- Petition of Right. The Petition of Right, said 
Fmniain. Marten bluntly, was intended to restrain kings, not 

' lo restrain Parliaments. Fountain was finally sent to prison 
for contempt in refusing to answer. A committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a declaration, asserting that the Houses 
were legally entitled to require a contribution, and that those 
who refused payment were to be marked as malignants and 
disaffected persons,' 

\ Charles was in even greater straits for money. He obtained 
6,000/. by the sale of a peerage Co Sir Richard Newport, a wealthy 

' SaieoTa Shropshire knight' Enthusiastic Royalists offered 
*«"«•■ their stores of plate to be melted into coin, and no 
scruple was felt in compelling those who were not enthusiastic 
Royalists to make a similar sacrifice.^ Amongst those who were 

' most forward in offering assistance were the Catholic gentry- 

' Their loyalty was never doubtful. Wherever the Parliament held 

i Tb Caiho- ^'"^'^ '■'^^^ "^"^^ liable to outrage and plunder, whilst 
Kui'ppon from time lo time they heard that one or other of the 

\ priests whom they reverenced had been butchered 

according to law. Before Charles left Chester, he called on the 
numerous Catholics of Lancashire to provide themselves with 
arms, and he now invited all the Catholics of his kingdom to 

' C.J. a. 804, S05. D'Ew( 
* Ciertndon, vi. 67. His si 
• Cavalier. 

■_<Qiustiniui lo the Duge. Vemtian Trjiucripts, R.O. Oct. \ 
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assist him with their purses as well as with their swords.' "This 
is lo tell ytiu," he had written to Newcastle, after his return to 
Shre\^s))ury, *'that this rebellion is grown to that height, that I 
iniist not look of'^ what opinion men are who at this time are 
willing .'lud able to serve me. Therefore I do not only permit 
but cointnand you to make use of all my loving subjects' services, 
wit htiut examining their consciences — more than their loyalty 
t(; ine- as you shall fmd most to conduce to the upholding of 
my just le^al [)ower."^ No doubt he in this way obtained sup- 
port which lie could ill spare, but, in so doing, he raised afresh 
ii.'irrier between himself and the hearts of his Protestant sub- 
jects. 

It was not the Queen's fault that plentiful supplies had not 
flriwed in from beyond the seas. No sooner had she arrived in 

Holland, than she threw herself with characteristic 
!•< iiviiy ill ardour into the task of raising money with which to 

j)nrchase arms, and of inducing officers and soldiers 
of ICn^lish birth to forsake the Dutch service for that of their 
n.'itive Prince. She had jewels to pawn,* and she had in her 
l.ivoiir the powerful assistance of the Prince of Orange ; but, 
on the (Hher hand, the commercial oligarchy, which filled the 
Assembly of the States of Holland, was jealous of the Prince 
jind of his royal alliance. The populace, usually in favour of 
the House of Orange, was excited against his Catholic guest 
The ICnj^lish Parliament sent over an able diplomatist, Walter 
Stiickland, to plead its cause. Even after Henrietta Mariahad 
siic(!ee(ltd in bearing down opposit' ;n in Holland, fresh dis- 
appointment was in store for her. A vessel which she contrived 
to despatch was driven by stress of weather into Yarmouth, 

where it was seized by order of Parliament Two 

ships of war, the sole remains of the Royal Navy, 
which were intended to escort across the North Sea a little 

* The King to Gerard and others, Sept. 27. Rushw, v. 5a Claren^ 
don^ vi. 65. 

* The word * of * is not in the original. 

■ The King to Newcastle, Sept. 23. ElHs^ Ser. I. iii. 291. 

* These were not identical with the magnificent service of plate on 
which I'uckingham had attempted to raise money. 
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fleet laden with munitions of war, were surrendered to Parlia- 
ment by their own sailors. The States of Holland put an em- 
bargo on the transport of warlike stores to the King. Though 
the Queen succeeded in sending 200 men over in small boats, 
she was unable to despatch the arms which were so much needed 
at Shrewsbury, She had at one time hoped to be able soon to 
rejoin her husband in England. She now lamented that she 
could do but little for him, and talked of seeking a refuge in 
France till his fate had been decided in the field.* 

Ill equipped as the Royal army was, it was at last able to 
move. On October 12 Charles set out from Shrewsbury on 

Oct. xa. the march which, as he fondly hoped, would conduct 
iSve?'"^ him back to Whitehall. Amongst his adversaries at 
Shrewsbury. Westminster there was no flinching. On the 15th a 
Bill, which had already passed the Commons, for calling that 

Oct. X5. Assembly of Divines which was expected to remodel 
A*^iemb^of t^^ Church in a manner which could not fail to give 
Divines. offcnce to Charles, was read for the first time in the 
House of Lords, and was hurried on to a third reading only 

f. four days later. The Lords then proceeded to give 

their assent to several resolutions of the Lower House. 
Arrest'of All who refused to contribute to the charge of the 
persons. Commonwealth were to be imprisoned and disarmed. 
tion^^S^ The revenues of bishops, deans, and chapters, and of 
ue^ioSg's^ all notorious delinquents who had taken up arms 
revenue. fQj. ^^g King, Were to be sequestered for the use of 
the Commonwealth ; and though Charles's own revenue was 
still to be paid into the proper offices of receipt, it was not 
to be disbursed without the formal authorisation of Parlia- 
ment 

Such measures required a strong force to back them. Orders 
were accordingly given to call out the trained bands of the 

' A true and perfect relation, E. 121, 21. A continuation of certain 
special passages, E. 121, 9. Zon to the Doge, Sept. ^, JJ, ^^^J^. 
Venetian Transcripts^ R, 0, Rossetti to Barberini, Sept. Ji, ^. Roman 
Transcripts, R.O. The Queen to the King, ^P^L^Jf-- ^^^^^^ of ^^n- 
rietta Maria, 124, 129. 
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counties through which the King's anny was likely lo pass. Yet 
it was felt to be not impossible that, in spite of all resist 
_ . , ance, Charles miffht reach London, and it was eer- 

Th* mined ° 

latidi ailed tain that if he occupied London he would be mailer 
"" ■ of the kingdom. London, long unused to war, »as ai 

unfortified city, and there was no time now to fortify iL All 
that could be done was to stretch chains across the streets i" 
Mmuw order to throw difficulties in the way of a charge of 
SSinctof cavalry.' London's strength lay in the vigourofits 
London. citizens. On the i6th the captains of the trained 
Q^j^ jj bands of the City renewed, in the name of the 8,000 

men whom they commanded, their resolution to live 

and die with the Parliament, and the great majority of the men 

Q^^ _ declared themselves ready to follow their leaders in 

theserviceoftheCity even beyond the City precincts.' 
The Royalists of the City, on the other hand, were growing 
every day more confident that they would soon see Charks 
enter London in triumph. They formed a not insignificant 

minority, having amongst them many of the wealthy 
Ro.mii.u mcrchaiils. They openly wore red ribbons in iheir 

hats as a token of theiropinions, and they were strong 
enough to drive out a mob which broke into St. Paul's to puU 
down the organ.' 

Not only from Charles's army was danger apprehended at 
Westminster. It was now known that the greater part of Corn- 
wall had declared for the King, and that the Earl of Newcastle 
had collected a force of 8,000 men in the North. The belief 

that Charles was merely the instrument of a vast 

Catholic conspiracy gained fresh strength from the 
"tiTtmi^ admission, in pursuance of the King's orders, of Catho- 
'^""'^ lie officers and soldiers to that which was now ordi 

narily spoken of as ine Northern Papist Army. No wonder 
that, in presence of the irritation thus caused, those who sighed 
for peace were in despair, " No neutrality," wrote Roe, who 

' L.J. V, 402, 406. 

' Englanip! memerabli aciidenli 
E. 123. 24. 

• Uiui.tiiiian to the Doge, Ocl. |: 



E. 240, 45. Ccrlain propdsiliottt, 
Venetian Tramcripts, R.Q. 
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P'riadlatelyreturned from his embassy, "is admitted. , , . Both 
K..uiraiity parties resolve that those who are not with them 
imposabie. gj.^ ggaj^jt them, London prepares for defence in 
all events, and the voluntary contributions daily increase, and 
all who will not are as corn between two millstones." ' 

On the zoth a fresh danger was discovered. It was known 
in London that Charles was once more looking to foreign 
The King powers for aid- Two Scots— Henderson and 
^^mjuit for Cochrane— had been commissioned to visit the 
•«'?■ King of Denmark, to urge him to send arms for 

I3,ooo men, a, cannon, 100,000/., a fleet of ships of war, 
3,ooD German infantry, and 1,000 horse.' 

At the same time it was known that Charles had arrived 
within four miles of Coventry, and that he had absolutely 
ind rrfuses refused to receive the petition of the Houses from 
Kili^oi'*^ the hands of Esset^ The challenge thus given 
(roniEsKx. ^-as promptly taken up by Pym. 'With great 
vehemence and passion ' he told the House that they must 
Oci. M. "ow ^" perceive ' what the councillors were ' who 
pTOiprti- were 'about his Majesty, seeing that he had refused 
AMxiaiion. the petition of both Houses from a person of so 
great honour as the Earl of Essex was, and that, therefore, they 
should now resolve of some new way of linking' themselves 
'together in a more firm bond and union than formerly, and 
to that end he desired that a Committee might be appointed 
to draw a new Covenant, or association, which all might enter 
into, and that a new oath might be framed for the observiiig 
of the said association, which all might take, and such as re- 
fused it . . - might be cast out of the House,' in order to dis- 
tinguish both amongst themselves ' and in the kingdom ' those 
who were on their side from those who were against them.' 

* D'Ewes's Diaiy. Harl. MSS. 164, fol. 38. Roe to the Elector 
P>IiUtiiie, Oct. iS. Harl. MSS. 1901, fol. 4Sb. See Hist. 0/ England, 
1603-1643, ix. 348. 

» L.J. ». 411. Compare Fridericia, Danmark's ydn fslitisht historie, 
\ :rti}S-l64S. P- 3"4- 

TXirset to Essex, Oct. 16. L./. v. 4TZ. 

^Ewes'b Diary. Hari. MSS. 164, fol. 40. i-/ '■ 4". 4". 418. 
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It is evident that the example of the success of the Scottish 
Covenant had blinded Pym to the danger of dividing by yet 
harsher lines the already divided kingdom. For the present 
his proposal came to nothing. It was accepted in principle 
by both Houses, and a declaration calling on aJ 
well-meaning persons to associate themselves to- 
gether was put in circulation. Nothing was further done in 
the matter till the absolute need of Scottish succour revived 
the ill-considered proposition. 

It was not by oaths, but by pikes and muskets in the hands 

of men who needed no oaths to bind them, that London was 

to be defended. On the 21st it was decided that a 

Oct. ai. 

new army of 1 6,000 men should be raised to act in con- 
to "elieviey junction with the City trained bands, and that the whole 
Warwick ^^ ^^^^ force should be placed under the command of 

the Earl of Warwick. Horses were to be taken from 

Oct S2. 

their owners wherever they could be found in the 
London stables. A garrison was to be sent to occupy Windsor.* 
Vigorous as these measures were, there was one man in the 
Parliamentary army by whom they were not considered ade- 
quate. Cromwell, as soon as the war threatened to break out, 

had accepted a commission under Essex as a captain 
pro^nosti- in a regiment of cavalry.'^ If he had none of Falkland's 

Cation* 

visionary anticipation of the intellectual charities of 
the future, he was second to none in grasping the needs of the 
present. " Your troops," he said to his cousin Hampden, in 
speaking of the disparity between the cavalry of the two armies,' 

» LJ. V. 414, 416. 

* Peacock's Anny Lists of the Roundheads and Cavaliers^ 56. That 
Cromwell was ever a captain of foot, as Carlyle thought, is a mistake. 
In a document in Mr. Webster's possession, printed in N. and Q. 2nd 
ser. xii. 285, he is described as captain of a troop of arquebusiers. In- 
fantry were always in companies, not troop?, and arquebusiers are described 
as light cavalry in Turner's Pallas Armata, p. 231. 

=* Carlyle's Cromwell^ Speech XI. It is useless to attempt to fix the 
date of the conversation precisely, but the reference to the raising of new 
regiments seems to connect it with the raising of those forces under 
Warwick. After Edgehill there would probably have been something 
said of the troops which were not beaten there. At all events, Cromwell 
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perhaps with some thought in his mind of the headlong flight 
at Powick Bridge, "are most of them old decayed serving men 
and tapsters, and such kind of fellows, and their troops are 
gentlemen's sons and persons of quality. Do you think that 
the spirits of such base and mean fellows will ever be able to 
encounter gentlemen that have honour, and courage, and reso- 
lution in them ? . . , . You must get men of a spirit, and 
take it not ill what I say — I know you will not — of a spirit that 
is likely to go on as far as gentlemen will go, or else you will 
be beaten still." Cromwell's idea seemed impracticable lo 
Hampden. It would not be long, however, before the prin- 
ciples which he had enunciated would be brought to the test. 
Cromwell's own troopers, picked men from the Fens, were as 
sternly Puritan as himself. 

In the meanwhile Charles was steadily pressing on, avoid- 
ing Parliamentary strongholds such as Warwick and Coventry, 
^^^ and evidently eager to reach London as soon as 

g»i possible. On the zist he slept at Southam. On 
following morning the powerful spell cast by 
Royalty over those who had no vehement opinions was iltus- 
On.ij. trated by Charles's meeting with a country gentle- 
ci^^a^^fib ui^ti who cared so liitie for the mortal strife which 
s*»u^ was dividing his country as to be starting for the 
bm-gL hunting field when armies were on the march. 

'* "VA'ho is that," asked the King, " that hums so merrily when I 
a.Tn going to fight for my crown and dignity?" Richard 
Shiickbiirgh, for so the gentleman was named, was summoned 
W> Charles's presence, and left it resolved to embark heart and 
6**ul in his sovereign's cause. He gathered his tenants to- 
gether, put arms into their hands, and on the following day 
■"as knighted on a field of battle. ' 

Charles had no thought of fighting immediately when on 
the evening of the Z2nd he arrived at Edgcott. The next day 
*M a Sunday, and he intended, after sending on a detach- 
ment to capture Banbury, to give a day's rest to the remainder 
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rif hill army. In the night Rupert sent him word that Essex 
waH on hJH track, and had already reached KinetoD, some 
ftcvcn miles to the west of the scattered positions 
).«-.!* ii.Mt occupied by the Royal army. It was plainly hazard- 
i.^'iwi'i.y ouK for Charles to push on without fighting, and at 
'"**"' Rupert's suggestion he ordered his troops to occupy 

on the following morning the brow of the steep descent which 
tiiKJcr the name of Edgehill rises high over the undulating 
plain of Warwickshire.* 

No position could have been better chosen if Charles in- 
ttrndrd to await the attack of the enemy. Yet there were no 
Higns that Essex would attempt such a foolhardy 
ciMMi'oiit enterprise as to scale the heights as long as they 
''**" " ' were guarded by an army at least as numerous as 
hJH own, and, in consequence of its superiority in cavalry, de- 
f'idcdly Htronger. He had been obliged to leave garrisons in 
VVorccMter and elsewhere, whilst Hampden with two regiments, 
ill charge of the greater part of the artillery, was a day's march 
ill the rear. The forces ready on both sides to take part in 
the battle were about 14,000.' When Essex drew up his 
tr(;opH at Home little distance from the foot of the hill, the 
Koyal army had no choice but to descend. It was in the 
niidnt of a hostile population, and with Banbury fortified in its 
rear \\v\i\ the Parliamentary army in front, it would hardly 
CHcapc Htarvation. 

Whether these considerations presented themselves to 
( !lmrles it* more than doubtful. In his camp victory was re- 
garded as a certainty. It was fully believed that 
o'liii Essex had but a turbulent mob under his orders, and 

"y« »u. ^^^ vciO%\. of his soldiers and many of his officers 
would refuse to fight against the King now that they knew that 
he had taken the field in person.^ 

> The King to Rupert, Oct. 23. Warburton's Memoirs of Rupert^ 
ii. 12. 

' See Col. Ross's note on the battle of Edgehill in the HisU Review 
for July 1887. 

* Clarendon^ vL 77. Giustinian to the Doge, Oct. {^ Vemtian 
MSS, 



RUPERT, LINDSEY, AND FORTH. 

Full of spirit as the Royalists were, they had to contend 
against one falal disadvantage. Charles had himself under- 
KL.^.rt'1 t^l^™ the direction of the campaign. Rupert was 
position in almost the Buckingham of the hour, carrying his 
■^»™y- irresolute uncle with him by his fire and energy. 
The young Prince had not been many days in England before 
he took offence at some expressions used by Digby,' and, by 
refusing to receive instructions from Charles through a secretary, 
had drawn down on himself a well-merited reproof from Falk- 
land. " In neglecting me," said Falkland, " yOQ neglect the 
King." Worst of all was the disastrous arrangement by which 
Rupert was exempted from taking the orders of the Ear! of 
l.indsey, the General of the army, whose tried fidelity was beyond 
lindKy'* dispute. His career in Charles's service had been one 
"'="■ of patient submission to conditions which could only 

result in failure. He had commanded the fleet which, in 1626, 
was baffled by storms in the Bay of Biscay, the fleet which, in 
3628, had attempted in vain, after Buckingham's death, to 
carry succour to Kochelle, and the fleet which, in 1635, having 
been fitted out with the proceeds of the first levy of ship- 
money, sailed up and down the Channel exposed to universal 
mockery. Such a man was not likely to take umbrage readily, 
Yet even Lindsey shrank from the task of commanding an 
army in which he was to have no control over the cavalry, and he 
assured his friends that he could not regard himself as its general, 
and that when the day of battle arrived he would place himself 
at the head of his own regiment, and there would find his 
death. 

Charles accepted Lindsey's reluctance to bear the name 
without the authority of a commander, and directed that his 
p place should be filled on the day of battle by the old 

poiiiicd 10 Scotchman who had defended Edinburgh Castle, 
and who had recently exchanged the title of Lord 
Ruthven for that of Earl of Forth. He would not give to 
ihe new commander the authority which he had dashed out of 
Lindsey 's hands.* 

' Digby to Rupert, Sept. IW. Warburtm, i. 36S. 

» Clar^ndan, vi. 78, go. Eulstrode's Memfirs, 7g. I undersiand the 
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The whole or the forenoon was taken up in collecting 
Charles's army from its scattered quarters. About one o'clock 
it was brought down the steep face of the hill and 
ti>e Kinit'i established in the plain, an operation which could 
""'*' safely be performed under cover of the artillery 

atx)ve. If Kssex had pushed forward to the foot of the slope 
he would have been as surely exposed to disaster as Conway 
had been, two years before, at Newbum. 



BATTLE OF EDGE HILL 00X23^^1642. 




There were old soldiers in the King's army who knew that 
the work before it was not quite as easy as was anticipated by 
the gay gentlemen who now for the first time saw 
A^ifty'. shots fired in earnest. The veteran Sir Jacob Astley 
prajer. breathed a simple prayer with uplifted eyes. "O 
Lord ! " he said, " Thou knowest how busy I must be this day. 
If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget me," Then he gave the 
word of command, " March on, hoys ! " ' 

As usual, the foot was, on both sides, drawn up in the 
centre, with cavalry on either wing j but on the side of the 

stoT7 ahout Falkland and Rupert to refer to an incident some weeks 
before the battle. 

' Warwick s iftmoiri, 339. 



Royalists the main body of horse was with Rupert on the 
right, whilst a smaller force, amongst which Forth had placed 
^^^^ himself, was commanded by Wilmot on the left. In 

mtni5 of front of Wilmot, on the Parliamentary side, were three 
incomplete cavalry regiments, two of them under Sir 
Philip Stapleton and Sir William Balfour, the Scotsman who had 
been the gaoler of Strafford in the Tower ; whilst a third, 
under Lord Feilding, acted as a reserve. 

After a few cannon shots had been exchanged Rupert 
charged. Sweeping round, he fell upon the flank of the 
enemy's cavalry. He knew that there was treason in their 
Koptrt's midst. Sir Faithful Fortescue, who had been brought 
ciufge. Q^gj. f^Qjji ifgianf] ^-ii^ [lis troop, had no heart in the 

Parliamentary cause, and had promised to desert it on the day 
of hatde. At Rupert's approach he and his men wheeled 
round and joined in the attack upon their former comrades. 
Shaken by the unexpected desertion, the whole of the Parlia- 
mentary cavalry on that side turned and fled. Hurling them- 
selves in wild confusion upon the line of their own infantry, 
they broke up four whole regiments of foot, of which only a 
few scattered groups of resolute men rallied to take part in that 
day's fight. Leaving the runaways on foot, as a prize of little 
worth, to scatter as best they might, Rupert and his followers 
dashed in hot pursuit after the flying horse, cutting down the 
fugitives, and even slaughtering some of Fortescue's men who 
had neglected to strip off the orange scarfs which marked them 
as the soldiers of Essex. Little recked Rupert how the battle 
fared behind him. It is possible that his men, unaccustomed 
to the discipline of war, were now out of hand, and that he 
could not h^ve checked them even if he had wished to do so ; ^ 
but there is no reason to suppose that he made any attempt to 
bring them to a halt. When Kineton was reached they found 
the streets blocked by the carts and carriages of Essex and his 
staff. Many of them fell to plundering, riding over the men 
and women who were standing in the street. Others continued 

*- This is the view taken in the account printed in Carte's Original 
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the pursuit till they were stopped by Hampden's two regiments 
advancing along the road. 

The unchecked race of Rupert's horse was not the only 
error of the Royalist commanders. Wilmot's men gained the 
wiimot advantage on the left, driving Feilding*s r^ment 
Ru^rt*- before them, and, like their comrades on the right» 
example, started in headlong pursuit^ So little were the 
ordinary duties of generalship attended to, that even the King's 
reserve of horse galloped off after Rupert. In this 
reserve of Tescrvc was Charlcs's own bodyguard, composed 
°"*' of gentlemen who boasted that among them they 

could dispose of a rental of 100,000/. Annoyed at the epithet 
of * the show troop,' conferred upon them by their less fortu- 
nate comrades, they begged to be allowed to follow Rupert, and 
in an evil hour for the cause which he served Sir John Byron, 
their commander, granted their request 

The King's army was thus entirely deprived of the services 
of its cavalry, a loss which was then of far greater importance 
The King's ^^^i^ Jt would be at the present day. The musketeers, 
tkholr/' who supported their unwieldy weapons upon the 
cavalry. portable TCsts which formed part of their equipment, 
were indeed habituated to take refuge, when attacked, among 
the ranks of the pikemen ; but it was hard even for the best 
disciplined pikemen to resist on open ground a well-executed 
charge of cavalry, and a regiment of infantry was therefore 

* Wilmot's part in the battle is ignored by the Parliamentarians, but 
his later absence from the field shows that there is truth in the Royalist 
assertion that he was successful on the left. In Scotland it was reported 
* that Prince Rupert and Ruthven routed both the wings of the Parlia- 
ment.* Baillufi ii. 56. Compare Spalding, iii. 200. As Feilding's regi- 
ment is not mentioned by the Parliamentary authorities as taking any 
further part in the battle, I have no doubt that his regiment was routed. 
The fact that the reserve was routed, and not the two regiments in front 
of it, makes it probable that Balfour and Stapleton must have slipped 
aside, possibly to take advantage of some movement of the enemy, and 
this view of the case is borne out by the statement of the Royalist authori- 
ties, that these regiments had never been charged, and were hidden in a 
corner of the field. The Parliamentary accounts conceal the whole affair 
in silence. 
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always unwilling, when within striking distance of the enemy, 
to undertake a march over open country without the protection 
Tht Pari[a. of cavalry. Through the folly of the King's com- 
^^r^of nianders, the only horse left on the field— the two 
j^rit. small regiments under Balfour and Stajjleton— were 

on the Parliamentary side. 

At first it seemed to Essex that, in the crash and whirl of 
disaster, all hope of retrieving the day was gone. Snatching a 
Reastance P'ke from a soldicr, he placed himself at the head of 
mcnil^"'''' ^^ fanks, to die, if need be, on the field rather than 
(001. on the scaffold. The regiments which stood firm 

justified the anticipations which Cromwell had formed of a 
A Poritan Puritan soldlcry. Amongst these were the Lord 
soidiuy. Geneml's own regiment, which had been raised in 
the Puritan county of Essex, and Holies 's regiment, which had 
heen recruited in London, and was as noted for its Puritanism 
£is for its courage.' Cromwell too, himself the very incar- 
nation of the Puritan spirit, was at the head of an unbroken 
t roop of horse.* It must have seemed to him as if his ideal of 
a. Puritan army was already to some extent realised. "These 
■w^ere the men," said Strode, some days afterwards, " that were 
ignominiously reproached by the name of Roundheads, and 
Toy these Roundheads did God show Himself a most glorious 
God," 

The attack of the King's foot was met with a stubborn 
resistance. Balfour's horse, after routing two Royalist 
infantry regiments, found itself in presence of the enemy's 
•^iwon, Balfour called for spikes, but no spikes were at hand, 

' In a later pamphlet describing the fight at BreiUford, Holles's men 
*" spoken of aa ' those honest, religious soldiers.' 

' The cha^e of cowardice subsequently brought gainst Cromwell by 
Hollti is e^ily refuted, as in the narrative of F'iennes, which received the 
'Pplobalion of Essex and the chief commanders (E. iz6, 38), Cromwell 
ii diitinclly named as one of those ■ who never slirred from Iheir troops, 
l»>l they and their troops fuughl to the last moment.' In the letter, how- 
*ti| wiiich precedes the narrative, Captain Cromwell is represented as 
%in|;. Probably this is a mistake for Cromwelfs eldest son Oliver, who 
Wisicomel in Lord St. John's regiment, and, according to Clarendon, 
Sli John was amongst the fugitives. 
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and, contenting himself with cutting the traces, he wheeled 
round to do further service. From the mass of Charles's 
The strugeie infantry no more was to be feared. Its centre had 
on the field. ^^^^^ pierced through by Balfour's charge, and from 
that time its right, though it stood firm, took no further part 
in the combat.* Two regiments, indeed, took up a position 
round the cannon which Balfour had captured and abandoned, 
but they showed no signs of any disposition to advance. 

Charles himself could do nothing to improve the position 
of his troops. He could neither command an army nor suffer 
Charles's anyonc else to supersede him. Personal bravery of 
behaviour, ^j^g passivc kind, indeed, he invariably showed. 
When his men were preparing to descend the hill, he rode up 
and down encouraging them to fight. "Go in the name of 
God," he said to Lindsey, " and I'll lay my bones by yours.** 
Before the battle began, at the earnest request of his officers, 
he retired to the top of the hill. But he could not long bear 
to remain in a position of safety, and he was soon to be found 
amongst his troops, sharing in the common danger, and 
adjuring them to show mercy to such of their enemies as fell 
into their hands. To guide the issues of battle was not in 
his power, and Forth, brave soldier as he was, seems to have 
galloped off with Wilmot. Each regiment failed or prospered 
as it might. There was no attempt to organise the combined 
action of an army. 

It was this failure of organisation which was disastrous to 

Charles. The Royal Foot Guards — the King's Red Regiment, 

as thev were sometimes called — were left unaided to 

Fate of the ^ /.• i , ai i 

Royal Foot bear the brunt of the day. Above that reguiient 

"^^ ^ waved the royal standard, borne aloft by Sir 

Edmund Verney, the stainless Knight whose sad face still 

appeals for sympathy from the canvas of Vandyke.^ At the 

' The attention of the reporters was so fully taken up with the stubborn 
fight which followed, that they give no clear idea of the general tactics of 
the battle. It may, however, be gathered from the King's official narrative 
(E. 126, 24) that the regiments which saved the guns and were never put 
into disorder were on the right, though the narrative is by no means clear. 

• The portrait is at Claydon 
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^nSa of the regiment was its own colonel, the Earl of Lindsey, 
resolved to do a colonel's work if he was not permitted to do 
that of a general. Isolated on the field, these brave men beat 
bact all attacks for a lime ; hut the odds were sorely against 
them. Their musketeers were driven in, and the pikemen, 
charged in flank and rear by Balfour's and Stapleton's horse, 
and pressed hard in front by two regiments of foot, broke their 
ranks at last. The combat became a butchery. Verney was 
struck down, and the standard was wrenched from his dying 
band. Lindsey, mortally wounded, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, to die a prisoner on the following day. The ruin of 
the King's hopes appeared to be complete. Only two of his 
regiments maintained their position on the field. The Parlia- 
mentary forces, flushed with victory, were already 
ih=Roj»iiBt advancing to the attack, when they were checked 
by the return of the hostile cavalry. The shades of 
night were gathering, and Essex felt disinclined to continue 
the struggle. On the other side there was an equal disinclin- 
ation to begin a fresh battle at such an hour. The horsemen 
Tere weary after their long pursuit, and the regiments had 
lost all cohesion as they straggled back man by man. Falk- 
land, indeed, thought it still possible to end the Civil War at a 
bW, and urged Wilmot to attempt a decisive charge. " My 
lord," was Wilmot's reply, " we have got the day, and let us 
'ive to enjoy the fruit thereof" Perhaps Falkland was right, 
I'ut the fact that Rupert did not, on his side, order a renewal 
?f the attack goes far to show that it hnd little chance of sue- 
ft At all events, the growing darkness made one brave 
deed possible. Captain Smith, a Catholic ' officer 
of the King's Life Guards,' hearing of the loss of the 
standard, picked up an orange scarf from the field 
"111 threw it over his shoulders. Accompanied by one or two 
comrades similarly attired, he slipped in amongst the 
f^s of the enemy, and found the standard in the hands of 
Essex's secretary. Telling him that so great a prize was not 
% bestowed in the hands of a penman, he snatched from- 



' Rosselli to Batberini, Nov. ^g, Ronu 
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him the precious symbol. Protected by his scarf, Smith suc- 
ceeded in escaping hostile notice^ and triumphantly laid the 
recovered standard at the feet of the King. Charles rewarded 
him ¥rith hearty thanks, and knighted him on the spot* 

The two armies, separated by the darkness, watched through 
the long hours of the night under the nipping air of an early 
Oct. 24. frost, which staunched wounds which, but for this 
i^ nof^**' healing pain, might easily have proved mortal In 
renewed. ^^ moming there was but little inclination on either 
side to renew the battle. Essex had been reinforced by about 
4,000 fresh men, including Hampden's r^ment, but his in- 
feriority in cavalry precluded all thought of an assault upon the 
hill. The Royalists, on the other hand, were conscious of 
the inferiority of their foot The men shrank from a fresh 
experience of an encounter with Puritan valour. Charles, too, 
lost time by sending a messenger to offer pardon to such of his 
opponents as would lay down their arms — those only who had 
been proclaimed traitors being excluded from mercy. Of 
course no such proclamation was allowed to reach the ears of 
the soldiers. On the night of the 24th the Parliamentary army 

* The foregoing account of the battle cannot, of course, lay claim to 
absolute correctness, which is unattainable in any case, even when the 
witnesses are producible to be examined ; but it is founded on a careful 
comparison of the existing evidence. On the Royalist side we have, 
besides Clarendon's account, Warwick's and Bulstrode's memoirs, the 
narrative published in Carte's Original Letters (i. 9), the official state- 
ment, A Relation of the Battle (E. 126, 24), a letter of C. H. to Sancroft, 
printed in Ellis's Original Letters^ Ser. II. iii 301, and another from a 
Royalist in London {HarL MSS. 3,783, fol. 61). On the other side are 
Ludlow's Memoirs, the account given by Fiennes (E. 126, 38), that of 
Holies and his brothei officers (E. 124, 26), and that contained in the 
speeches of Lord Wharton and others (E. 124, 32). The story of Smith's 
exploit comes from Ludlow. In Britannica Vi' tutis Imago (E. 53, lo), 
written in 1644, after Smith's death, is a different story, said to be derived 
from Dugdale, in which the orange scarf disappears, and Smith is said to 
have put to flight six cuirassiers who were guarding the secretary. Smith 
is there said to have wounded the person carrying the standard, as well as 
one of the soldiers. For a discussion on the military position, &ee CcL 
Ross's note referred to at p. 42, note 2. 
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was quartered at Kineton, and on the following day it with- 

Oct 25 ^^^^ ^^ Warwick. As Essex was moving off Rupert 

^^x retires made a dashing onslaught upon his rearguard, but 

no serious attack upon his main force was attempted.^ 

The claim of victory advanced by either party is little to be 

Kesuitof heeded. The promise of future success was un- 

the battle, doubtedly on the side of Essex. Only amongst the 

Parliamentary troops had there been that co-operation between 

infantry and cavalry which distinguishes an army from a fighting 

crowd. The immediate fruits of victory were reaped by 

Charles. He appointed Forth permanently to that nominal 

command of his forces which had hitherto meant 

Snrrendef of SO little, and he pushed on unmolested towards 

^^^"^^^ London. On the 27th Banbury surrendered to him, 

0^*9. though its defence was entrusted to a whole Parlia- 

g|f« mentary regiment. On the 29th he entered Oxford 

in triumph at the head of his army, amidst the 

plaudits of citizens and scholars. 

> Clarendon, vL 88. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

TURNHAM GREEK. 

During the days which had followed Charles's march from 
Shrewsbury, London had been deeply agitated. As soon as it 
was known that the armies were engaged * orders were given 
1642. hy the Houses to close the shops, and to convey 
^kiS'in''"* in^o ^^e City the King's youngest children, Henry 
lAjndon. and Elizabeth,* who had fallen into the power of 
Parliament when Charles left Whitehall. The pretext given 
out for the latter step was the necessity of providing for the 
safety of the children, though the Royalists shrewdly suspected 
that they were to be kept as hostages in the event of a suc- 
cessful attack upon Westminster. During the next few da3rs 
rumours and counter-rumours filled the air. The first set of 
fugitives asserted that Essex had received a crushing defeat, 
and those who arrived later asserted that he had won a brilliant 
victory. Before long it was ascertained that the 
King was marching on without resistance. The 
spirit of the population of London rose with the danger. 
Armed men flocked in from the neighbouring counties. In 
addition to the chains which were now stretched across the 
streets, earthworks were thrown up to defend all the approaches, 
at which women and children laboured as heartily as the men.' 
The danger which had fired some with resolution awoke 
a longing for peace in the minds of others. It was now evident 
that unless Charles were to gain a decisive victory the war 

> Whitacre's Diary. Add, MSS, 31, 116, fol. 3b. 

• L,/. V. 419. 

» Giustinian to ♦he Doge, g^^. Venetian Tramctipts, R.O. 
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would be prolonged for some time to come. Especially to the 
wealthy merchant and the wealthy landowner the 
mrtvinihe prospcct of a loHg interruption of commerce, of 
^""^ plunderings in town and country, was appalling. 

In the City and in Parliament, above all in the House of 
Lords, a Peace-party was quickly formed. Amongst the Peers 
its most respectable menaber was the kindly Earl of Northum- 
Horthuni- berland, always anxious for a quiet life and always 
beriand. distTustful of cnlhusiasts. The support of the dis- 
HoUand. appointed courtier Holland brought it little credit, 
PemhroVe. j,j,(j gjjij [ggg could it gain by the accession of Pem- 
broke, who, when the King's strength appeared to be growing 
in the summer months, had carried on a clandestine corre- 
spondence with Hyde, in which he offered his ; 
unreservedly to Charles,' and who, when in 
Parliament seemed likely to gain the upper hand, threw all the 
influence of his great wealth on the side of the Houses. Now 
that it was not altogether improbable that the King might 
enter London in triumph, Pembroke's voice was raised loudly 
for an accommodation,^ 

On October 29 a proposal to reopen negotiations for peace 
was niade in the House of Lords.* Two days later Edmund 
Waller urged the Commons to concur with the 
Peers, The Peace-party which now formed itself 
oigodaie. u, the House of Commons and in the City counted 
0«. 3^ amongst its numbers many men in every way his 
■be Com- superior. Some of these, like D'Ewes, were strongly 
eonoirwiih PuHtan in the guidance of their own lives. Others, 
iheai, jji^g Maynard and Whitelocke, were lawyers, startled 

Sli/S^ by every illegality, and til at ease in the midst of a 
CommoDi. state of war. They all shared in the common weak- 
ness of desiring compromise, without rising to the height from 
which an honourable compromise alone was possible. They 
longed for peace, but there was no intellectual basis of peace 
in their minds. 

I The letters signed P. Herbert in the Clareiuim Slait Faferi (ii 
144-149) were writlen by Pembroke's son. 

' Spiiial Faisagei. E. 127, li. * t.J. v. 424. 
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For the moment, however, Waller's proposal met with wide 
support. When Essex, who, with the broken remains of his 
Approval army, had returned to London, gave his approval, on 
of Essex. ^j^g condition that no unreasonable terms should 
be accepted, all obstacles appeared to be removed. On 

^ November 2 the Commons consented to the opening 
Anegotial of a negotiation, on the understanding that there 
was to be no slackening in the preparations for 
defence.' Amongst those preparations they included a direct 
invitation to the Scots to enter England in order to suppress 
Newcastle's army. The admission of Catholics to its ranks, 
and the expected arrival of Danish troops in answer to the 
King's application made through Henderson and Cochrane, 
were held to constitute a danger sufficient to warrant an appeal 
to Scotland.^ 

The demand that the King should lower his standard before 
he was admitted to negotiation was thus tacitly abandoned. 
^^^ On the 3rd Sir Peter Killigrew was despatched to 
A safe- request Charles to grant a safe-conduct to Comniis- 
negotiation sioners empowered to negotiate. Killigrew found 
demana . ^^ King already on the march for London. Charles 
Th? King at reccivcd the request of the Houses at Reading, but 
Reading. [jg ^^5 evidently in no hurry to comply with their 
Nov. 6. wishes. After two days he declared that one of the 

Is suspected . . r» \ y 

of causing Commissioners, Sir John Evelyn, being a pro- 
^* claimed traitor, could not be admitted to his presence. 

As the fact was previously unknown, it was believed at West- 
minster that the proclamation of Evelyn's treason had been 
antedated, so as to serve as a pretext for postponing the 
opening of the negotiation till an attack had been made on the 
Nov. 7. City. Even the Lords took fire at Charles's answer, 
hivttfd^to ^^^> declaring that the King had virtually refused to 
intervene, negotiate, gavc the assent which they had hitherto 
refused to the invitation to the Scots.* 

On the 8th a deputation from the two Houses harangued 

» LJ, V. 430. Yonge's Diary. Add, MSS, 18,777, fol. 47- Whit* 
acre's Diary. Add, MSS. 31,116, fol. 5. 

* Declaration of Parliament. Rushw, v, 393. See p. 39. 
W' V. 437. 
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the citizens at Guildhall The citizens energetically responded 

to the appeal. By this time the new levies had reached the 

number of 6,000 men.' Essex had outstripped the 

The Hou^ King, and had brought up to London the relics of 

thi^iyt 1^'^ army. From farlianient he received a vote of 

Nov II thanks. The Commons had already offered him 

a gift of 5,000/.* 

The terror of Rupert's name did fiir more to 
quicken the ardour of the City than the eloquence of the 
i(„p,„., members of ParliamenL It is true that he had been 
piundftmgs. recently repulsed in an attempt to storm Wind.'ioi 
Castle, but it was not in his character of a soldier that he was 
most dreaded. It was his task to levy contributions and to seize 
forage and provisions. ' In the King's army such operations 
were not branded with the name of pillage ; but whatever may 
be the befitting language with which to characterise the pro- 
ceedings of Rupert's troopers, there can be little doubt that 
their work was done with no gentle hand.^ They had latelj 

' King to Calthorpe, Nov. 12. Taatur MSS. Ixiv. fol. 87. 

' T7.ra Spsechis. E. iz6, 44. L.f. v. 441. C.J. ii. H33. 

* The inhabitants of the country (Giuatinian lo the D<^e, Nov. JJ, 
Veiieliaa MSS. ) were compelled by the King to contribute ' 1 sosteni- 
mento delle militie sue, le quali, la cavalkiia in parlicolsxe, si nutriscona 
per la maggior parte sopra it paese.' Whitelocke's account of the proceed- 
in|p of the soldiers at his own house may probably be taken oa a fair 
s rmple of the behaviour of the Royal Hoops : " Sit John Byron and his 
brothers commanded those hone, and gaveorders that they should commit 
no insolence at my house, nor plunder my goods ; but soldiers ate not 
easily governed against theit plunder. They spent and consumed 100 load 
of com and hay. littered theii horses with sheaves of good wheal. Divets 
writings of consequence and books that wete left in my study, some of 
them ihey tote in pieces, others they burnt to light theit lobaeco, and 
some they carried away with them. They btoke down my park pales, 
killed most of ray deer, though rascal and cariion, and let out all the rest, 
omly a lame young stag they catiied away and presented 10 Prince Rupert, 
and my hounds, which were extraordinary good. They btoke up all 
tninks. chests, and places, and whete they found linen or any household 
■tutr Ihey took it away with them, and cutting the beds, let out the 
fcalhen, and took away the ticks. They likewise carriiJ away my coach 
and four good horses, and all mv saddle horses, and did all the mischief 
and spoil that miiice and enmity could provoke barbarous metctnaiies 10 
cinimil," Wkiteh^ki, 65. 
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seized several waggon loads of cloth, coming froni Glouceste^ 
shire for sale in the London market. Lord Say's house, 
Broughton Castle, and Whitelocke*s house, Fawley Court, had 
been plundered. In London few doubted that if Charles 
entered the City he would abandon it to be sacked by his 
soldiers. 

On the 9th the excess of danger produced a revival of the 
desire for peace. Sir John Evelyn begged that the King's 
Nov. o. treatment of himself might not stand in the way of 
u'i^niTo ^° * negotuition. On this, permission was given to the 
the King, other Commissioncrs to wait on the King without 
him. As but little confidence was felt in the result of diplo- 
macy, Essex was ordered to take the field That a better 
discipline might be observed under his command than the 
Royalist officers appeared to be able to enforce, he was 
directed to exercise martial law. The stringent requirements of 
the Petition of Right were thus set aside under the stress of 
war.* 

On the loth Pym appeared at Guildhall to explain the 
spirit in which overtures had been made to the King. He said 
that the Houses hoped that, now that Charles had 
Pym at had experience of the courage of his subjects he 
would be more reasonable than, he had been, and 
that Parliament would be well pleased to establish any peace 
which would secure their religion and liberty. Mere words, 
however, would not suffice. " To have printed liberties," said 
Pym, " and not to have liberties in truth and realities, is but to 
mock the kingdom." * 

When Charles replied to the petition of the Houses he 
^^^ ^ had already arrived at Colnbrook. He attempted 
Charles's to gain an immediate advantage, by proposing that 
^^ ^' Windsor should be surrendered to him as a place in 

It contains which the negotiations might be carried on, though 
for ac^* he expressed his willingness to treat elsewhere. The 
ation. Houses felt some surprise that the King had said 

nothing about a cessation of arms, and after ordering Essex to 

» LJ, V. 439, Special Passages. £. 127, 12. 
* 7^0 Speeches, £. 126, 48. 
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Abstain from all acts of hostility, they sent again to call Charles's 
attention to his omission.' 

There can be little doubt that the omission was intentional, 
and that Charles had no wish to be checked in his triumphant 
jj^^ ^ career. On the night of the I ith, before his message 
Charks had been delivered at Westminster, he gave orders 
Biiackon to Rupert to clear the way by an attack on Brent- 
"" " ■ ford, and on the following morning he wrote once 
more to the Houses, informing them that he would be in that 
town in the evening to hear what they had to say.^ 

Rupert lost no time in obeying the instructions which he 

had probably dictated. On the morning of the lath he buret 

out of the mist which lay heavily on the low ground by the 

Nob. h. river and fell upon Holles's regiment, which had taken 

utSTon "^P ^ position in advance of Brentford. The men 

EnnLford. fought worthily of the reputation which they had 

acquired at Edgehill ; but the odds against ihem were too 

great, and they were compelled to fall back on the town, where 

Brooke's regiment was quartered. Here the two regiments 

long maintained an unequal fight. Many were slain or cap- 

1, many were driven into the river and drowned. At last 

Oipden arrived with fresh troops, but he could do no more 

U cover the retttat of the survivors. Rupert was left in 

1 of Brentford. Though the sentiments of many of 

•he inhabitants were notoriously Royalist, Charles's soldiers 

tnade no distinction between friend and foe, and before night- 

Wl they had thoroughly sacked the town.^ 

If Charles expected to deal as easily with London as he 
% dealt with the isolated regiments at Brentford, he must 
ftbeen grievously disappointed with the result. All through 

\l.J. T. 442. 

endon (vi. 134) says that Kapert attacked without any direction 
■llK King. Charles himself, however, in his letter of the I2lh (Z./. 
ttj), sa}3 that he had resolved to march on Brentford in conse<iuence 

tftnlbnnatian received un the oighl qf tlie nth. 

' Enf^land's Mimoratli Accidents. E. 249, 19. Giustinian to the 

Doge, Nov. ^. ymeliau MSS n'£we<'a Diaiy, I/ari. AfSS. 164, 
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ihe evening of the lath the City trained bands were streaming 
forth along the Western road. On the morning of Che 13th 
Charles's way was barred by an army of some 24,000 
Bi men, drawn up on the common at Tumham 
Green. The Parliamentary force was probably alwut 
,ii. twice as numerous as his own. Its composition was, 
' no doubt, heterogeneous. Soldiers who had borne 
lineal the brunt of war at Edgehill stood shoulder to 
shoulder with new levies which had never seen an 
enemy. Such an army might easily be defeated if it attempted 
complicated manceuvres, especially against an enemy strong in 




cavalry, but as long as it stood on the defensive it was irre- 
sistible. Its spirit was undoubted. Even those whose voices 
had been raised for peace had no wish to see London givea 
over to pillage. The fear which inspired the half-jesting sonnet 
in which Milton implored the Royalist captain or colonel wh6 
might find his way to Aldersgate Street to spare the poefs 
home, as Alexander had spared the house once inhabited by 
Pindar, nerved the arms of hundred of men who were perfectly 
incapable of writing sonnets. Even Holland and Northumber- 
land appeared in arms in defence of the City.' 

The King's army would thus have been in a position of 

' Special Pana^!. E. 127, 12. 
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extreme peril, if he had been in the presence of an enemy 
capable of profiting by his too rash advance. On the rear of 
. . his right fJank, Kingston Bridge was guarded by 
idcfenaivo a force of 3,000 Parliamentary troops, under Sir 
'™' ' ' James Ramsay, and Essex was strongly urged to order 
Ramsay to fall on the King's rear. To this scheme the profes- 
sional officers who had served in the Netherlands or in C.ermany 
were strongly opposed, and Ramsay was finally directed to 
fall back on the south side of the Thames to London Bridge, 
in order to aid in the defence of the City. Later in the day 
Essex was prevailed on to despatch Hampden to Acton, with 
orders to sweep round Charles's army and to place it between 
two fires. The professional soldiers again interposed, and 
Hampden was recalled There was much complaint in the army 
at its enforced inaction, but grounds are not wanting which 
warrant the belief that the General's final conclusion was pro- 
bably the right one. A number of spectators had ridden out 
from London to enjoy the unwonted spectacle. Whenever 
their inexperience perceived signs of a forward movement in 
Charles's army, these holiday visitors galloped off to a safe 
distance, and it was observed that each successive flight was 
followed by disorder in the ranks. Was it likely that a force 
as yet so undisciplined would have retained its cohesion under 
the fierce chaises of Rupert's horse, if he had caught it scat- 
tered and divided ? ' 

However this may have been, the King was far too weak 
to take the offensive with any prospect of success. In the 
afternoon, after a few cannon shots had been ex- 
di»^f changed, he drew off his men, and Brentford was 
BmiTiini reoccupied by Essex. The Parliamentary troops 
Moccupiai were at once surrounded by a hungry crowd, com- 
plaining that the Royalists had stripped them of 
everything. Fortunately the wives and sisters of the citizens 
»Ao had stood to their arms on Turnham Green had not 

' Whittlscke, 65. Compare the pamphlets of Ihe day, though these 
■re nol always to be lelied on. Ludlow says that Holland dissuaded 
L-ibex ftoin altacking. It is likely that the dist-named Earl joined the 
pmfissiiDaBl iildiers on this point. 
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been unmindful of their needs, and hundreds of waggons were 
already on the way laden with the dinners which, but for 
Charles's sudden irruption^ would have been quietly consumed 
at home.^ 

Charles, on his part, was able to claim some advantage. The 
Royalists of Kingston welcomed him, and gave him the com* 

J mand of the first bridge above the City. At West- 

erns minster it was believed that he intended to make hi^ 

Kingston. . ._ i i i « 

way mto Kent, where he had many partisans among 
EsscT* *^ the gentry. Essex accordingly threw a bridge of boat^ 
brS^c of across the Thames from Fulham to Putney, so as t(^ 
th^^ThamS* ^ ^^^ *^ transfer his army to the southern bank^ 

Charles made no attempt to force his way eastwards^ 
Oatiands. but took up his quarters at Oatlands, where he re-*^ 
mained for a few days. 

Tumham Green was the Valmy of the English Civil War. 
That which seemed to Charles's admirers to be his triumphant 

march from Shrewsbury had been stopped in the 
Importance very outskirts of Ix)ndon. The Parliameiitary army 
fnflicted'on had not, it is true, achieved a victory, but it had gained 
the ing. \;xYCi^ for reorganisation, so as to find some counter- 
poise for that invincible cavalry to which Essex had never yet 
been able to oppose a successful resistance. The check which 
Charles had suffered was the more important because it was no 
mere strategical defeat which had been inflicted on him. His 
conduct in ordering the attack upon Brentford whilst negotia- 
was his tions were pending was no doubt defensible on rhilitary 
attackSg" grounds. A victorious general is not usually expected 
Brentford \jq throw away the advantages of his position because 
worthy ? proposals havc been made to treat, unless he has reason 
to believe that the terms offered to him will be such as he will be 
inclined to accept. Charles's error lay in forgetting that he was 
more than a victorious general. His only chance of permanent 
success lay in his being able to reconcile where Pym hitherto 
had been but able to divide. It is unnecessary to discuss 
whether Charles wished to make peace or not. The mere wish 

* A true and perfect relation, E. 128, 17. The hupible petition ef 
all the inhabitants of Brentford, E. 128, 21. 
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to mako peace with an unbeaten foe will always be followed by 
disappointment, unless it is accompanied by a clear perception 
of the strength of the cause for which he is contending. 

The King's advance to Brentford after his acceptance of the 
offer of Parliament to negotiate was strongly resented at West- 
minster as an act of duplicity. " If your Majesty," 
OiBrk* said the Houses on the i6th, " had prevailed, it is 
»L h _ easy to imagine what a miserable peace we should 
"p 'cii!'- jjg^g had," ' Charles's reply, that he had only at- 
Bisrepiy. tacked Brentford because he was afraid of being sur- 
rounded by the enemy,' was so gross a perversion of 
geographical fact, that it is difficult to understand how he ex- 
pected to gain for it even momentary credence. He now, how- 

„ ^ ever, offered to renew the dropped negotiations, and, 

Charles at lo give assuHince of his peaceable intentions, he with- 

°""*' drew his army to Reading. 

It speaks much for the unpopularity of the war that such an 
Answer was even taken into consideration. For two days it 

Nov.ji. was fully debated in the Commons. That debate 
S^^nE°i disclosed the fact that there were once more two 
r™t™^ parties in the House. The Peace-party could now 
count on the support of one of the five members. Holies had 
been disgusted with war since he had looked upon its calamities 
at Edgehill, and had survived the destruction of his regiment 
at Brentford, Yet between Holies and Pym the difference was 
The Peace- lather one of clearness of perception than of principle. 
STiv"-^ Both parties preferred peace to war, but neither party 
f^y- was ready to make those concessions which alone 

could make peace possible. In fact, the division between the two 
was perfectlydifferent from that which had divided parties in the 

' The Parliament to Ihe King, Nov. t6. L./. v. M9. In Sfieciai 
Passages (E. 127, 12} we have a direct attack on the KinE, in which the 
usual theory that his advisers alone ate at fault is abandoned, "Th e un- 
Itinglike accommodation," says the writer, "so Lo destroy his subjects 
when an accommodation was agreed unto, hath lost his Majesty Ihe hearts 
of tnany of ihe hlinded malignaitts that stood for him before, both in the 
City and pails adjacent." 

' The King to the Parliament, Nov, 18. Ly/. v. 451. A conlinua- 
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summer of 164 1. Then members agreeing politically had been 
found opposing one another on ecclesiastical subjects. Now 
members who were agreed on ecclesiastical subjects diflfered 
politically. Pym would have no peace which did not bring with it 
Charles's complete submission to the directing power of Parlia- 
ment and to a Puritan church. Holies and his friends wouW 
have made concessions to Charles's claims to rule the State, b^^ 
they expected him to abandon his own ideal of church goven*' 
ment. As there was not the slightest chance that he would ev^^ 
do anything of the kind, they did but beat the air. 

Behind the controversy on the question of principle aros^ ^ 
controversy on the question of confidence. The Peace-par<^' 
like the Cavalier- party in the autumn of 164 1, was incline 






t^ ^ 



iTii: 



to trust the King to do what they thought he ought to d 
Opinion ^jTCi had a deep distrust of the military clemtt^^^ 



of Pym. around the King. He proposed that both armi^^. 




should be disbanded. King and Parliament would thus be leJ 
face to face with one another, to come to terms as best the; 
might. Which of the two he expected to gain the upper ham 
is evident from his asking that the Parliamentary proceedings 
against delinquents should take their course, and that both""^^^ 
armies, before they broke up, should be bound by an oath tc^^ 
accept the terms upon which King and Parliament should agree^^ — 
Stapleton followed with an attack upon the King's present ad — ' 
visers. " The principal men about him," he said, " are Digby, 
Percy, and men of fortune,^ which how desirous they are of^ 
peace all men know." When the turn of Holies came to speak, 
Opinion of it was found that he was ready to ask the King to 
Holies. accept, in church matters, the conclusions to which 
Parliament should come, upon the advice of the assembly of 
divines, and to allow the punishment of such persons as had 
been impeached before the outbreak of the troubles.* 

* That is to say, 'adventurers.' We still say 'soldiers of fortune* in 
this sense. 

« Yonge's Diary. AM MSS, 18,777, fol- 64-66. D'Ewes talks 
about the proposal to disband the army being attacked by * Strode, 
Marten, and other violent spirits,' but gives no hint that it was supported 
by Pym. D'Ewes is now too much of a party man to be trusted. 
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If these were the demands of the Peace-[arty, they afforded 
no more reasonable hope of winning Charles's assent than the 
proposals of their opponents. In the end it was voted 
Demands of that the King should be asked to return to his Par- 
hament to settle liberty and religion, and to abandon 
delinquents to justice. The Lords demurred to the last de- 
mand, but the Commons were firm, and the Lords gave way. 

The answer thus prepared was despatched to Reading. 
As might have been expected, it was contemptuously rejected 
j^ by Charles. He liad no longer any reason for re- 

maining near London. leaving a garrison behind 
£:nd°of "b him at Reading, he established himself at Oxford on 
ne.mio,™. ^^ 25th.' From that time Oxford became the 
headquarters of Royalism in England. 

It is unlikely that Pym expected any other result from hii 

■proposals. He knew now that he had Parliament at his back, 

and behind Parliament were all the forces, financial 

TheQiJ'' and military, of the City. On the very day on 

""^Mim which the armies were facing one another on Turn- 

3^J^™- ham Green a deputation from the City, headed by a 

merchant named Shute, appeared at the bar of the 

Commons to protest against an accommodation. Two days 

^r the City offered to maintain an additional force of 4,000 

So„ horse and dragoons. That there might be no dan- 

^■lionai ger of a divided command Warwick resigned the 

generalship of the London forces, to which he had 

B^iiJIiii been appointed whilst Essex was .still far away. 

"* Esses was now at Windsor, and it was understood 

t as soon as the negotiations were broken off he would 

tch against the King.^ 

~ E difficulties in the way of such a march were consider- 
The country in front had suffered from the ravages of 

j[ the Royal army, and even if this had not been the 

KivuKuis. (^ge^ it would have been by no means easy to under- 
take offensive military operations in the depth of winter. The 

' C.J. IL 85S. L.J- »• 455, 456, 463- D'Ewes's Diary, ffarl. A/SS. 
164, Tol. gg. 

' /-./. V. 454. A imlinualion of Spidal Pm'agts. E 242 30. 
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main obstacle in Essex's way, however, was that he was unable 
to pay his soldiers. Unless the Commons could provide a 
continuous supply of money, nothing vigorous could be done. 

The Commons knew that voluntary loans would suffice no 
longer. Even the farce of appealing to the good-will of citi- 
Nov. as. zens, who knew that they would be thrown into 
2e^i" w*** prison if they failed to respond to the pressure, must 
levy a tax. at last be abandoned. Whatever constitutionalists 
might say about the powers of the Houses to levy taxes with- 
out an Act of Parliament to which the Royal assent had been 
given, it was plain that without taxation the war could not b^ 
carried on. Nor must this taxation be allowed to fall ors- 
London alone. On the 25th Pym, together with LorcJ- 
Mandeville, who had just become Earl of Manchester by hi^- 
father's death, was despatched by Parliament to the city t 
announce the resolution which had been taken. As th 
burden is universal, said Pym, the aid must be universal too.* 

The moment for the appeal was well chosen. Not man]f^ 
days before a Danish ambassador had arrived at Newcastle^ 
A Danish bringing money and arms for the King. He had 
jr^Ne^***" had an interview with Charles at Reading, and it 
castle was understood that he had oflfered further aid in 

his master's name.* On the 26th came other disclosures. An 
intercepted letter from someone about the Queen revealed 
Nov. a6. the hopes of her court The Prince of Orange had 
5*5^**"* advanced money to her. No less than 1,200,000/. 
\eaied. had already been sent over 10 England, or was ready 
to be sent. The Queen was to land in person, perhaps in 
Norfolk or Essex. Charles— the letter was written before the 
retreat from Turnham Green was known in Holland — could 
surely spare men enough to invade Kent. London would thus 
be blocked up and isolated. If it did not at once surrender, 
it would be easy to induce the King of France to lend three 
regiments of his Majesty's subjects which were in his service.* 

» Two Speeches, E. 128, 18. 

« Fridericia, Danmarks Ydre Pol Hist^ 1635-45, 314. Salvetti*s 
Newsletter, Dec. ^. Add, MSS, 27, 962, fol. 31. 
• to Nicholas, Nov. 22. Rushw, v. 69. 
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This letter was enougti to carry all opposition before it. 
The Lord Mayor called on the citizens for a fresh loan of 
ThtCLiy 30,000/. to meet the immediate necessities of the 
loan. State, and the citizens loyally responded to the 

appeal. On the 28th— a Sunday— the letter was read in the 
City churches. On the 29th Parliament agreed upon an ordi- 
Nov. ^ nance directing [he assessment of all persons in 
^:'^^^ London and Westminster who had hitherto refused to 
"™'- contribute of their own will, in order that they might 

be taxed at a rate not exceeding five per cent, of their estates. 
The Houses had at last grasped the power of taxation.' 

As might have been expected, this proceeding was de- 
nounced by the King in the bitterest terms. ^ His own con- 
duct, however, was no less technically illegal than 
levtiMB. that of his opponents. If they had ordered the 
raising of money without the Royal assent, he had 
ordered the collection of a contribution from the country 
around Oxford without a Parliamentary grant. He expected 
to receive about 3,000/. a week from each county,' 

Not long after che King's arrival in Oxford an explanation 
of the part taken by him in the recent negotiations was pub- 
Hi. d=d=r.- I'^iied in his name. The Houses were called on to 
■""'■ part from their sins and schisms, by which God's 

judgments had been called down upon the land. It was true 
that Parliament was 'the representative body of the whole king- 
dom,' but the King was ' the soul of the whole commonwealth, 
elected and authorised by the power of God himself." His 
government was established by lineal succession, and con- 
firmed by the laws of the land.^ The manifesto breathed the 
old spirit of Strafford. 

' Rt'!h:u. V. 71. ' Ibid. 73. 

' The conltiliiition of Oxfordshire is mentioned in a Paftr cf Advite, 
Nov. 27. Warburton, ii. 69. Those of Berkshire and Buckinghamshire 
ue mentioned under the date of Nov. S2 in Englatuts Memorable Acci- 
dtttts. EL 242, 37. 

* His Majesiys prapBsilions far peace. E. 119. 4. The pamphlet 
(peaks of the King in the third peison, but it was printed by the Univer- 
lily printer, and the author would have got imo trouble if he had usurped 
the King's name without auihority. 
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To defend such sentiments Charles would have to trust to 
the sword alone. He was, at least, in no danger of a sudden 
H» military disaster. He had garrisons at Reading, Walling- 
position. {ox^^ and Abingdon, to check any forward move- 
ment which Essex might be inclined to undertake. His reax 
was guarded by one garrison at Banbury, whilst another garft' 
son at Brill protected him from the Parliamentary forces ^ 
Decs. Buckinghamshire. The line of defence was con^' 
bJrough pleted on December 5, when Marlborough w^^ 
tiormed. stormcd, and, after being ruthlessly plundered, vr-^^ 
put into a defensible condition and entrusted to a Royali^ ^^ 



garrison. It would thus be easy for Hertford to open coi 

Nov. 5? munications with Oxford from the side of Wale^^^ 
ofwo^" especially as Worcester had recently^ been abai 

««r. doned by the Parliamentary regiment which 

been left behind by Essex when he marched to Edgehi^^^ 
When the Royalists regained possession of the city, ther ^'^ 
disgust was aroused by the foul defilement of th --^^ 
oAhr*" Cathedral by the Parliamentary soldiers,* a defile^^' 
Cathed . ^q^^ which oflfcnded every sense of decency fa^^ 
more than the violent destruction of the windows and th^^ 
carvings at Winchester or Canterbury. In this case Puritar"^^ 
zeal had doubtless been strongly reinforced by the coarse dis ^"^ 
respect for the decencies of civilised existence natural to mer^ 
of the class from which many of the soldiers were drawn^ 
especially as they belonged to a generation which, as the treat-^ 
ment to which the nave of St. Paul's had long been subjected 
bore sufficient witness, had outlived the tradition, which en-' 
joined special reverence towards a sacred edifice. 

> About Nov. 5. Special Passages, E. 130, 10. 

• Trevor to Ormond, Dec, 31. Carte's Orig, Letters^ i. 14* 
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strengtheoing his position at Oxford Charles was not 
merely aiming at security from attack. Having had the 
1641. advantage of taking the initiative in the campaign 
2^J^^^' which ended at Turnham Green, he had now the 
pi™' advantage of a complete strategical plan of operations 

for the campaign which he was now about to open. The at- 
tempt to penetrate to the heart of the enemy's position having 
failed, he resolved to substitute for it a scheme by which the 
enemy was to be surrounded and overwhelmed. He was him- 
self to hold Essex in check from Oxford, whilst Newcastle 
pushed on at the head of the Northern army through the Mid- 
lands into Essex, and Hopton advanced from Cornwall to 
make his way through the southern counties into Kent. When 
rtiese two armies had seiiied upon the banks of the Thames 
t>clow London, they would find no difficulty in stopping the 
passage of shipping on the river, and, by the annihilation of its 
;fc *»miaerce, the great city, and with it the Parliamentary army, 
j^B^WlW be starved into submission.' 

^^^B Though no evidence exists on the point, it is not altogether 

B^^pfeUkely ihat the scheme originated with the Prince of Orange, 

1^^ K the first indication of it is to be found in a letter from some- 

f one in the confidence of the Queen during her residence in 

i Holland. If so it is not unlikely that it secured the appro- 

baiiun of Rupert, as he was always sensitive to the importance 



' This, which is substantially the plan reveale 
loal p. 64, was coniirunicaled by Charles's agenl 
•mbassadot, Agoalini to the Doge, Jan. ij, 1643. 
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of gaining London. It is hardly probable that it was suggested 
by the Lord General of the King's army, the Elarl of Forth. 
The Eari Though it is true that he had been trained to war on 
of Forth. a great scale, it is difficult to believe that if his brain, 
had been the source of the King's plan of campaign, he would 
not have made a greater impression on his contemporaries thai»- 
he did. The plan, wherever it originated, had indeed the in- 
herent weakness of directing a convergent attack upon a central 
position, from which the enemy, if he took the oflfensive vigor- 
ously, might crush the Royal armies in detail. No strategy, 
however, could alter the fact that the position of London wai 
a central one, and at all events those who now held tha^" -^ 
city had as yet shown no indication of the power *of taking th< 
initiative. 

It was not, however, merely on its strategical weakness 
the Royalist plan might possibly be wrecked. For any oppor- 
Strength of tuuity of bringing together fresh armies both si( 
local feeling. ^Quld havc to depend upon the local organisation ol 
the counties, and upon an appeal to the spirit of the local popu- 
lations. Even in the East and South of the country, when 
Parliament was supreme, the local feeling in the counties wj 
far stronger than it is at present In the North and West^^ 
where Charles found his most devoted adherents, it was 
almost exclusive possession. Geographical considerations, too- 
were likely to tell against the King. The deep indentations o\ 
the western coast especially hindered the growth of commor^ 
patriotism, and the men of Cornwall, of Wales, and of Lan-* 
cash ire were therefore not united in feeling as were the in- 
habitants of Kent and Sussex with those of Suffolk or North- 
amptonshire. 

The dangers likely to arise from the strength of local feeling 
were as yet unsuspected on either side. In Cornwall, Hopton 
had for some time gained the upper hand. Before 
Hopton m he was ready to assume the aggressive the initiative 
had been taken by the few gentlemen in the county 
who had joined the Parliamentary side, and who formed the 
Parliamentary committee at Launceston. Fancying themselves 
powerful because they were unmolested, they prepared to indict 
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Hopton and his supporters at the quarter sessions at Lostwithiel 
as disturbers of the peace. Much to their surprise, upon their 
arrival in that town Hopton confronted them, bearing in his 
hand the commission which he had received from Hertford 
as Lieutenant- General of the Horse in the West, and calling 
upon all men to submit to the authority which, in virtue of that 
commission, he derived from the King, Puritanism had but 
little hold upon Cornishmen, and the majority of the popula- 
tion were as opposed as were the gentry to any innovations in 
the services of the Church. There was, no doubt, too, some- 
thing of local patriotism in the prevailing dislike of religious 
changes to which Devonshire had submitted. Hopton accord- 
ingly now turned the tables on his adversaries. Not only was 
he acquitted of wrong-doing, but he persuaded the grand jury 
to declare the gentlemen at Launceston guilty of promoting a 
riotous assembly, upon which the sheriff was authorised to call 
out the forces of the county against them.' 

Of all Hopton's supporters none threw himself more ener- 
getically into the cause than Sir Bevil Grenvile, the friend of 
Sir Bevil Ellot, the descendant, as family tradition boasted, of 
OrtnvLie. 5^o|f^ [^6 sca-king who conquered Normandy, and the 
grandson of that Sir Richard Grenvile who had perished in the 
Revenge. Grenvile was a type of all that was noblest in the re- 
sistance to a Puritan domination. " I cannot contain myself 
within doors," wrote this brave and tender-hearted gentleman to 
afriend, who begged him not to endanger his family by the course 
which he was taking, " when the King of England's standard 
waves in the field upon so just an occasion ; the cause being 
such as must make all those that die in it little inferior to martyrs. 
I am not without consideration, as you lovingly advise, of my 
wife and family ; and, as for her, must acknowledge she hath 
ever drawn so evenly in the yoke with me, as she hath never 
pressed before or hung behind me, nor ever opposed or resisted 
my will ; and yet, truly, I have not in this or anything else en- 
deavoured to walk in any way of power with her but of reason ; 
and though her love will submit to either, yet, truly, my respect 

I Clarendon, vi. 239. Hoplon's Narrative Clartndon MSS 1,738 
(I) 
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will rot suffer me to urge her l^ pover, unless I can conrince 
by reason." ' 

With support from such men as these Hopton was in- 
vincible in Comwail. At the head of his little armj- he drove 
Tl« Cora- 'h^ Parliamentarians before him, occupied Laun- 
nw™^''' <^'^to" 3"d Saltash, and called upon his troops B 
It.. Luuiiir. cross the Tamar. The men utterly refused to folic" 
liim. Comishmen summoned by the sheriff were bound to 




keep the peace in Cornwall ; they were not bound to leave 
I coujity to interfere in what was in that secluded district 
considered to be almost a foreign country. Hopton did not 
attempt to thwart their inclinations. Dismissing them with a 
good grace, he called upon Grenvile and others to 
iioiiV raise a small force for permanent service by voluntary 
enlistment. In a short time he found himself at the 
head of a body of 1,500 men ready to follow him where he 



' Grenvile to Trelawny. Fanxhiai Hisl. of Cennuail, i 
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would. Before the end of November he carried them into 
Devonshire,' occupied Tavistock and threatened Plymouth.^ 

As a commander Newcastle was not to be compared with 
Hopton, but he had a force of 8,000 men at his disposal. On 

Dec... December i he crossed the Tees, defeated the 
HMev^"° younger Hotham at Pierce Bridge, disarmed the 
Vork. Pariinmentary levies in the North Riding, and relieved 

York. Cumberland, who had hitherto been the King's genera! 
in Yorkshir';, retired from the command, and Newcastle had all 
the Royalist forces of the North under his orders. On the 6th 
Lord Fairfax, outnumbered and weakened by the desertion of 

^^ ^ some of his subordinates, turned upon the foe at 

Tadmswr Tadcaster. For a whole day he resisted all attempts 

to dislodge him, but powder and shot ran short, and 

on the following morning he fell back on Selby, where he 

Dec. 7. would be in communication with the stores at Hull. 
i^uI1"hi"* Newcastle established himself at Pontefract, and by 
Sciby. so doing cut the Parliamentary defence of Yorkshire 

in two. The clothing towns of the West Riding, with their 
strongly Puritan population, appeared to be beyond reach of 
help. Charles was overjoyed with the news. " The service I 
have received from you," he wrote to the splendid earl, " hath 
been so eminent, and is likely to have so great an influence 

D«. 15. upon all my affairs, that I need not tell you that I 
liirak^ shall never forget it, but always look upon you as a 
i^ewcssiie. principa! instrument in keeping the crown upon my 
head. The business of Yorkshire I account almost done." 
Charles was but a bad judge of character, and he had little 
idea how small was likely to be Newcastle's success in face of 
real difficulty.' 

Nor was it only in England itself that Charles's prospects 
appeared at Oxford to be hopeful. The Danish ambassador 
had continued to encourage him to expect succour from his 

' Hoplon's Narrative. Clarendon MSB. 1738(1). 

' A perfect Diurnal. E. 142, 35. 

' Fairfax to the Commiltee of Safety, Dec. lO. BelPi Afen,priali 0/ 
(*( Civil fVar, L 2$. D'Ewes's Diary. Hnrl. !>/SS. 164, ful. 226. The 
King lo Newcastle, Dec. 15. Ellis-s Ori^. JMlcrs, Set. I. ill. Z91. 
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Unexpected news from France, loo, flattered him with 
Hit ripcc- ^D hopes. The great (igure of Richelieu had disap- 
£^^ pearedfrom Cominenial politics. His death lemoved 
''™^ what had alna>-s been regarded at the English Court 
as the main obstacle to a kindly intercourse between Henrietta 
Maria and her brother, and it was hoped thai bis successor, 
j^. ^ Mazarin, would throw the influence of f'rance into the 

D«. t. right scale. The Queen herself was ready to recom- 
RkMiMD. mend to her husband a course which would have 
ThcQnni alienated hb subjects from him even more than an 
JJ^™^^ appeal to the swords of E)anes or Frenchmen. Both 
mmi^orin^ she and Charles had been deeply irritated by the over- 
tures made by Parliament to the Scots. If there 
were any darker of a Scottish invasion, wrote Henrietta Maria 
to het husband, let him win over the Irish Cathohcs to his 
side. Let him offer thera the enjoyment of their estates and 
iheir religion, and they would furnish him with a plentiful 
supply of soldiers,* 

No wonder that even before the whole extent of the disas- 
ters in the West and in the North was known at Westminster 
^^ the Houses took alarm. Their first impulse was to 

Wm- throw the blame on the dilatoriness of Essex, " It 

is summer," said Marten, " in Devonshire, summer 
*■ in Yorkshire, and cold winter at Windsor." More 
practical men were aware that, before the army could stir, 
it was absolutely necessary to provide financial resources which 
would enable the commander to pay his soldiers regularly. On 
December 8, in spite of the opposition of constitutional purists, 
D„, 3. an ordinance e.xtending lo the whole of England the 
(^7'j^n"ra] taxation which had recently been imposed on the 
uuuuion. cjty had passed through both Houses.^ The mea- 
sure was absolutely necessary, if a great catastrophe was to be 
averted. The estimated annual cost of the army exceeded 
jo,ooo/., whilst that of the navy was more than 300,000/,* 

Agoslini to the Diige, Dec. ^^. Vcnelian TranscripU, R.O. 
The Queen lo Ihe King, Dec. (!) Litters nf Hatrictta Maria, I4S, 
D'Ewes's Diary. HarL MSS. 164, fol. 243. L./. v. 4S3. 
Vonfie's Diary. -Ji/iC. MSS. 18, 777, (ol. Si. 
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In every direction the bounds of legality were being over- 
stepped, and each party had a sharp eje for ilie transgressions 
of ttie other,' On the side of the King there was always the 
charge of rebellion to fall back on. Amongst the prisoners 
p^ ^ taken at Brentford was John Lilljurne. On Decem- 
tjibumc ber 6 he was indicted for treason before Heath, who 
othigt had recently been made Chief Justice of the King's 

Bench, Lilburne, who was never at a loss for an 
argument, boldly denied that he had waged war against the 
King, He had taken arms to save his Majesty from evil coun- 
Bellors. The jury refused to take this view of his case, and 
brought in a verdict of guilty. The judge sentenced him to 
-death, and he would inevitably have been hanged if the Houses 
"ad not intervened with an energetic declaration that, if any of 
their soldiers were put to death, they would inflict the same 
punishment on all prisoners who might fall into their hands." 

A similar collision arose on the King's appointment to of- 

*>Oe3 which had hitherto been regarded as undeniably within his 

^^iCan- gift. Parliament cancelled his nomination of sheriffs, 

^o "tte"" which had been made in order to give heads to the 

^"i^i"?*" Royalist gentry. A less politically important office 

gave rise to a long contention. On the 7th it was 

n the House of Commons that Sir Charles Ctesar, the 

Master of the Rolls, was dead. A resolution was 

come to that the House should name someone to 

fill the vacant post. "I would," said the Speaker 

'■ audibly, "you would name me." The House took 

(?iint, and named I^nthall. The King, as might have been 

1, refused to accept the nomination, and appointed Cul- 

Culpepper could not fulfil the duties of the office in 

MffldoD, and as the Lords refused for the present to agree to 

' Clarendon is never weary of attacking the Houses foi their illegality. 

"Iko his own pany is concerned he lakes a ililierent view of the situation. 

lliiieaking of ihe refusal of the Cornish trained bands to euler DeVon- 

'''it oa the score of illegality, be says thai, ' howevet grievous and incon- 

'"tieni Boever this doctrine was discerned to be, yet no man durst preBun]e 

■"^upon the temper of that people as to object policy or necessity to 

ll>o» notions of law.' Clarmdoa, vi. 243. 

• SMikw. V. 83, 93. Tki cxaminathH of CaJ-!. Liibum. E. 130, 33. 
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take part in the appointmect of anyone else, it was some little 
time before Lenthall gained possession erf the post which he 
coveted.' 

Not 3 few (rf the members took umbrage at these breaches of 

constitutional propriety ; but common sense was on the side of 

jj^^ Pym when he refused to admit that the assessors of 

iVii the new tax ought to be deprived of the power of ad- 

UL.-ciarie ministering an oath. "The law is clear," he said 

^*^''' bluntly. " No man may take or give an oath in 
settled times ; but now we may give power to take an oath." * 

The question of imraediace importance was not whether the 
taxes were legal, b'Jt whether the)- would be paid. If the bar- 
den imposed by them created a determined resistance, the King 
would have gained more than if he had won a victory in the 
field. 

In the City of London the opposition to the new Parlia- 
mentary taxation assumed alarming proportions. Many of the 
_^ wealthy merchants were Royalists at heart, and threw 
~ Dpon Parliament the blame of a war which was dis- 

turbing trade. Some of them vowed that, sooner than 
"•■-—•'■ p^y the tax, they would abandon business,' The 
hard times, bringing with them a loss of employment, made the 
war unpalatable to the lower classes. A petition was numer- 
Aptfiiioa ously signed calling on Parliament to make fresh 
for ptatc. overtures for accommodation on terms satisfactory to 
the King. On the Sth the Committee of boih Houses for ad- 
vance of money, which sat at Haberdashers' Hall, was besieged 
Amobu by ^ ^'^ calling out for peace. Men known to be 
di^Si" favourable to the Parliament werehustledandinsulted. 
iw'- One gentleman who refused to sign the petition was 

told that, when the Ca\-aliers came, his house should be the first 
to be plundered- They were unarmed now, said some of them, 
but they would provide themselves with arms before long. 

On the 12th there was a meeting of the Common Council 
D-Ewra's Diaiy. BarL MSS. 164, fol. 143b. C.J. IL 8S0. L.J. 
481. 

Yonfic's Diary, Add. MSS. 18, 777, fol. 92. 

Agostiol 10 the Dc^e, Dec ^. Ventliitn Transcrifts. X.O. 
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ih'tlie court adjoining Guildhall. It had not been sitting long 
when the hall itself, as well as the yard outside, was filled with 
an angiy crowd clamouring for peace, and pressing 
riiimiii 81 to oblain the signatures of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen to their petition. Cries of " Peace ! peace!'' 
were heard in every direction. " Peace and truth ! " called out 
someone who took the unpopular side. " Hang truth 1 let us 
have peace at any price 1 " was the prompt reply. Some even 
threatened to break into the council chamber to drag out the 
I^rd Mayorand the unpopular Aldermen, and to cut their throats. 
Others fell upon a few soldiers who were in the hall, wounded 
some of them, and snatched away their swords, bidding them go 
to the tavern. " Spend your money you received from the State " 
they told the soldiers jeeringly, " for you shall have no more I " 
At last a body of the City trained bands arrived, and order was 
restored. The Common Council resumed its deliberations. 
Tht raoin. The petition advocated by the mob was rejected, but 
the Council itself resolved to draw up two petitions 
asking for peace on reasonable conditions, the one to 
be directed to the King and the other to the Parliament,' 

The hint thus given by the Common CouncU was taken by 
™e House of Lords. The Peers appointed a Committee to 
draw up propositions for peace, though they refused 
to receive the petition of the Royalist citizens on the 
ground that those who wished to present it were too 
numerous to be admitted to their bar.' By the 
Commons the keeper of the bear-garden had been 
D(^,j_ committed to Newgate on the charge of obtaining 
**"»ito signatures by means of threats, and an order was 
^Wi. drawn up directing that no more bears should be 
"■ted during such distracted times,* an order which appears 
^ oave been very imperfectly obeyed.* 

' Common Council Journal, Dec. iz. CcfOTalion Records, xi. foL 
*S- Yonge's Diary. Add. MSS. l8, 777, fiil. 91. A conlinualion of 
"fain Special Passages. E. 244, 11. The Image of the Mali^nimlf 
Ala. E. 344, 12. An exact relation. E. Ijo, 15. 

' L.J. T. 48S, 490. 

' C.J. ii. S85. 

' Ike Aaort' Jiemonslratice (E. 86, S) complains that whilst Ihealres 
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On the 14th the news of the retreat of Fairfax from Tad- 
caster reached Westminster, and it was accompanied by fresh 

Dec. 14. information from Rotterdam of the activity of the 
^Sm"Yor*k. Qu^en in forwarding supplies to the Northern army. 
»**"^*- Both Houses took alarm. There were twenty con- 

victed recusants, it was said, amongst Newcastle's officers. 

i>c 16. Orders were at once given that all wealthy or 

Alarm of the dangcrous Catholics should be arrested, and their 

estates sequestered. Nor was it only from the North 

a-ain«!he that danger was feared. Lord Herbert, the son of 

^ ® "^*' the Marquis of Worcester, was raising a fresh army of 
Welshmen, in addition to that serving under Hertford, and as 
he was a Catholic, and had many Catholics in the army, his 
movements were regarded with special alarm at Westminster. 
About the middle of the month the Earl of Stamford, who had 
maintained himself in Hereford as long as possible by plimder- 

i>ec. 14. ing the strongly Royalist population of the county, 
\^^%^ evacuated his isolated position and fell back upon. 
Hereford. Glouccster.^ At the same time it was known in 
London that Hopton, though some of the leading Devonshire 
Hopton in Royalists had been surprised and sent up as prisoners 
Devonshire, ^q London, was nevertheless able to hold the open 
country up to the very walls of Exeter. So great was the 
alarm that voices were heard in the Commons calling upon the 
House to summon the Scots to bring immediate aid to their 
English brethren. Such a confession of weakness, however, 
did not as yet commend itself to the majority, and in the end 
the Houses contented themselves with a declaration of their 
Scottish readiness to entertain any Scottish volunteers who 
Uente?"^ might offcr their services against an enemy whose 
teined. wholc purpose was the suppression of the Protestant 
religion.* 

are closed the bear-garden is frequented. The date of this pamphlet is 
Jan. 24, 164J. 

» Yonge's Diary. Add. MSS. 18, 777, fol. 9^. Webb's Civil War 
in Herefordshire, ii. 346. 

« L.J. V. 495. C.J. iL 891. D*Ewes*s Diary. HarL MSS. 164, 
fbl. 264b. 
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Something more than the addition of a few Scottish n 
to the army of Essex was needed if Charles's growing strength 
^_^^^j was to be kept at bay. Hitherto, outside those 

ni^ion districts in which the King was present in person, 
the Houses had relied on something like the old 
county organisation, by placing authority in the hands of com- 
mittees of the leading Puritan gentry in each shire. The 
airangement had not worked well. The counties were too_ 
small to form the unit of the military system, and the plans of 
the committees were often liable to be thrown out of gear by 
the royalism of large numbers of the resident gentry. Hence 
a scheme had for some time been under discussion for the 
formation of associations comprising several neighbouring 
counties, so as to combine into active resistance the scattered 
elements of the Parliamentary party over a considerable extent 
of country. On December 15 an ordinance was passed for an 

Dec. 15, association of the midland counties, and this was 
U^dAM- followed on the 20th by another ordinance for an 
cutioo. association of the eastern counties. The first com- 
Th^^^rn P"^'^<i the counties of Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, 
As.«caiion. Rutland, Northampton, Buckingham, Bedford, and 
Huntingdon ; the second those of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, and Hertford. Stamford's son. Lord Grey of 
Groby, was appointed commander of the Midland Association, 
whilst the command of the Eastern Association, as yet removed 
from the perils of war, was left undetermined. On the 31st 

D^ ^,. Warwickshire and Staffordshire were associated under 
^l%nSX- ^^ command of Lord Brooke,' The project was a 
«bir=»nd hopcful One, at least for purposes of defence, but 

Sufford. •^ ' , , , - 

■iji". success was not to be assured merely by an improve- 

ment in administrative machinery. Each association would 
stand or fall in proportion to its ability to find a capable man 
to place at its head. 

The necessity for increased organisation was brought home 
to the Houses by the progress of the war in the South and 
West. It is true that on December 13th Waller recovered 

' L^. T. 493. 505. S»o- 
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Winchester, which had opened its gates to a small party of the 
King's troops, and that on the 27th he recovered Chichester ; 
Progress of ^ut, whilst Parliament was gaining ground in Sussex 
the s^uth ^"^ Hampshire, it was in danger of losing London. 
and West, jn the City the new taxation had stirred up the 
bitterest feeling. Though on one pretext or another the 
chief promoters of the Royalist petition had been thrown into 
prison, their followers had not been cowed. On the 19th their 
petition was presented to the Lords by a chosen 
TheCity^ deputation, the numbers of which were not suf- 
peutions. ficiently great to inspire alarm. It was followed by 
another petition which was presented in the name of the Lord 
Mayor and the Common Council, and which was accompanied 
by a copy of the petition which the Corporation of the City 
proposed to send to the King, inviting him to return, and 
assuring him that strict precautions should be taken against a 
repetition of the tumults of the preceding winter.* 

The next day the Lords sent down the propositions which 

they had drawn up to be submitted to the King. Charles was 

to be asked to bind himself to pass all such Bills as 

The Lords' should be approvcd of by Parliament after consulta- 

propositions. ^.^^ ^.^j^ ^j^^ future asscmbly of divines ; to allow 

Lord Digbyand all persons impeached before January i, 1642, 
to stand their trials in Parliament, and to exclude Bristol, 
Hertford, Herbert, Percy, Jermyn, and Wilmot from office and 
from the Court ; to secure and vindicate the privileges of Par- 
liament ; to give the Royal assent to Bills for securing the pay- 
ment of the Parliamentary debt ; and to agree that all acts of 
the Privy Council should be signed by those who had advised 
them.^ There was also to be a new Militia Bill, and Charles 
was to be asked to reinstate Northumberland as Lord High 
Admiral. 

Such were the propositions suggested by that House in 
which the Peace-party was predominant. They asked for 
ministerial responsibility and for a Puritan settlement of the 
Church — for all those concessions^ in short, to which both 

' Z./. V. 499. « Ibid, 491. 
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Charles and his partisans were most bitterly hostile. No 
wonder that those who kept their heads clear in the Commons 

^^ thought it useless to engage in a negotiation on such 

rhey«e tefms. VaHC led the way by asking the House to 
fcj, %.e refuse even to take them into consideration. If 

mmons. paj-iiamgfit began to treat with the King, it would 
grow careless of its own defence ; but the arguments of reason 
were borne down by the strength of the feelings enlisted in the 
cause of peace. To these feelings D'Ewes, with his imperturb- 
able reliance upon phrases, gave expression. After repeating 
Pym's suggestion ' that Charles's experience of the evils of war 
might make him more ready to treat than he had formerly 
been, D'Ewes asked his brother members how they expected 
to make head against the overwhelming foices in the field 
against them. The whole land was in confusion. No man 
would pay his rent. As the House had passed an ordinance 
to tax the subjects, it would be well to pass another to compel 
tenants to pay their rents. Poverty and famine were hastening 
upon them with winged feet. They were in danger lest the two 
armies might combine to make peace impossible. It would 
soon be a crime to be rich. D'Ewes sat down amidst loud 
applause, and the House voted that negotiations should be 
opened with the King.' 

All the world, wrote one of Charles's partisans, was in 
favour of peace,' Those Lords who were understood to 

' See p. 56. 

' D'Ewes^s Diary, ffarl. MSS. 164, fol. 270b. 

• The Vcmey correspondence ptesenlB ihe mo5l touching evidence of 
the entire absence of anything like bitterness of feeling in a large group of 
men and women, amongst whom were warm partisans. The Royalist 
Edmund Vemey, complaining to his brother that he had not received an 
snswer lo the letter of which an extract has been given at p. 5, writes as 
fallows: " Although I would willingly lose my right hand that you had 
gone the other way, yet I will never consent that this dispute shall make a 
quanel between us. There be too n^any to light with besides ourselves. 
I pray God grant a. sudden and firm peace, that we may safely meet ia 
person as well as aHeclioa. Though I am tooth and nail for the King's 
cause, and shall endure so to the lieath, whatever his forlune be ; yet, 
iweet brother, let not this my opiniun — for it iii guided by my conscience 



ng might be persuaded to grant lay the question of personal 
confidence in his word. "The distrust of the few at the 
helm," shrewdly remarked the agent of a foreign court, " is not 
to be smoothed away. No one has so much eloquence as to 
persuade them to show confidence." ' 

Yet in spite of every objection the cry for peace was too 

strong to be resisted. On December 26, the Commons 

jjjj^ ^ resolved to agree with the Lords' proposal that the 

The Com- negotiations should be opened. An attempt was to 

ihtptopoai be made to come to terms with the King. 

No time was lost by the friends of peace. On 
j^\ January 2, before a formal treaty could be opened, 
''^^1? '''^ agents of the City arrived at Oxford with the 
■I Oiford. petition of the Common Council, in which Charles 
was assured of protection if he chose to return to West- 
minster. At Oxford ihey found themselves in the midst of 
a population which might have been friendly a few months 
before,^ but which was now dominated by the influx of Cava- 
liers, They were hooted as they passed through the streets, 
and it was with difficulty that they were preserved from actual 
Tiolence, When at last they were admitted to the royal pre- 
sence, Charles told them that he was glad of their coming, as 
he wished them to distribute amongst their fellow- citizens his 
declarations, which had hitherto been kept from their know- 
ledge. On the 4th the agents were dismissed with 
naKing'i the information that Charles would send an answei 
™' by Mr. Heron, one of his own servants, who was to 
accompiany them on their journey. He asked which was the 
more numerous assembly in London, a Common Council or a 
Common Hall. On being told that the latter was the more 
numerous, he requested that his reply might be read there, as 
he wished as many as possible to be disabused and to know 
tlie truth.* 

At least Charles could not justly complain that the citizens 
ere not in a mood to listen even to reasonable terms. On 
January 3rd no less than 3,000 apprentices, many of them 
' Sslvetti's Newsletter, j^^. Aiid. MSS. 27, 962 K. fol. 40b. 
■ See p. sS. ' L.J. v. 45S. 
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probably the very lads who had shouted lustily against the bishops 
a year before, came to Westminster with a petition for peace' 

jtt ^ About the same time Bedfordshire, Essen, anii 
^'^ Henfordshire, the very counties in which the »3i 
t™'™- spirit had risen the highest, agreed to petitions fe 
f^uiioHi peace.* The 1-ondon press, usually so proliiic of 
fotpoo. false accounts of victories, now began to cater to 
the popular taste by printing false accounts of [lacific speeches, 
said to have been delivered by the King himself.* In 4e 
Commons, when Pym once more proposed to enter int 

national association with Scotland to oppose tbat 
of Prm Catholic league which he believed to have been fonnet* 
"*"* ■ in support of the King, he met with no support T 
Commons preferred to legislate directly for the extinction oC 
Catholicism in England by the education of the children of 
Catholics in the Protestant religion, hoping that such a lav 
would obtain the Royal assent when the King, at no distant 
date, was once more amongst them at Westminster.* 

At last, on January 1 3, the Common Hall was gathered to 
hear Charles's answer to the City. It was a long diatribe against 

jin. 13. the arbitrary power illegally assumed by the men who 
Sn^w had usurped his place. He called on all good sub* 
iheCiiy. jects to throw off their yoke, and to begin by arrest* 
ing the Lord Mayor and four of the leading citizens who had 
been guilty of treason. When this bad been done, he wouW 
gladly return to London without the protection of his army,* 

• C./. it 917. 

' A fetilhniif Ihc Courtly ef Hertford ; also tht pefUiem ef tit CeuHt/f 
af Bedford. E. 84, 39. Tktpttitien of the County ef Essex. E. 84, 41V 

' His Majesty's declaration. E. 84, 3S. Bis JUiyestfs gradoM 
ansvrer. E. S4, 41. 

• Yonge'a Diary. Add. MSS. 18, 777, foL III. 
' TAt Aumi/e petition of the City ef London, witk His Afiytst^ 

a»aoer. E. 84, 14. The KiHgtbm's Wteily Inlelli^ncer. E. 85, I 
Agoitini in his Idler of Jan. |g, says ihal armed men were at the d<XH> 
but he does not say ihat anyone who had a right to enter was kept out bf 
ihem. In explanation of his slalemenl that two men who called 01 
peace were arresled, see the Lord Mayor's statement (C,/. li. gj?) |Im( 
cue man was aiicsltd for being illegally armed. 



After this Pym, who, together with other members of both 
Houses, was present in Guildhall, had no difficulty in con- 
Hisicrnis vincing his audience that Charles had no thought of 
ivi'c^.'"' P^*^^- T'he municipal spirit of the Londoners was 
. ^j roused, and of those who were present only two 
Tunher raised their voices for the acceptance of such de- 
cimjiit" grading terms.' A subsequent order from the King 
*"'*"■ to Che sheriffs to have his answer read in the halls 
of all the City Companies was frustrated by the interposition 
of the House of Commons.^ 

Pym was undoubtedly right in supposing that Charles had 
10 serious thoughts of accepting a compromise. Heme, who 
Tit King's brought the royal answer from O-xford, assured the 
■"'miioni, Venetian agent that Charles did not intend to give 
^P a single point of his authority. In March he would have 
40,000 men in the iield. With these he would block the 
traffic of the Thames and force the citizens to throw off the 
«;isting government.' 

If the war was to be carried on, the old difficulty of obtain- 
ing money must be resolutely faced. The taxation which had 
,^ been ordered produced little. The farmers of tlie 
Thfftlnwre customs had positively refused to lend. They 
imkiiEftiiF alleged that trade was so ruined that the customs 
produced no more than 2,000/. a month. The 
Commons thought that this enormous falling off was due rather 
. to the disinclination of the farmers to levy money 

Anif^ to be used against the King than to the decay of 
trade, and they dismissed them from their office. The 
new ones appointed in their place were ready to lend 20,000/. 
' Tiiie Speeches. E. 85, 7. In a speech pmporting to have been 
delivered on ihe I71h Sir H, Gaiway says ihat the friends of peace were 
lETTOtised, and durst not appear. {A ijxeck made by Alderman Gam/ay. 
E. 145, 29. ) On ihe other tiand, in this account, printed at Oxford, it is 
naled that there was an overwhelming cry for peace on Ihe 17th. This 
sj-ecch, however, as Mr. Firfh has pointed oat to me, is evidently one of 
(he Dvmy foi^eries which it was at this time thought expedient to issue 
Aam the Oxford press. 
I ' Xushw. V. 120. C.J. ii. 941, 

o the Doge, Jan. IJ. Vtinliaii Traiitcriptt, R.O. 
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Such a sum would avail little unless the new Pailiamentary 
taxes could be raised, and as yet nothing had been obtained 
Refunai to ^"^oxck this sourcc. On the 20th Sir Geoige Whitmore 
pay taxes, ^nd Other wealthy citizens were imprisoned on their 
refusal to pay. Sir Nicholas Crisp, one of the late farmers, 
who was detected in carrying on a clandestine correspondence 
with the King, succeeded in escaping to Oxford, but his plate 
and money, to the value of 5,300/., were seized by Parliament^ 
In the midst of their financial difficulties the Commons 
had been busily elaborating the propositions which had come 
The peace down to them from the Lords. Impeachments, the 
nwSt'""**"* ^^^ ^^ which was earlier than January 1642, were to 
Commons. \^ proceeded with, and all subsequent to that date 
were to be dropped. In spite of this decision, the name of 
Newcastle was now placed alongside of that of Digby in the 
worse category, although no charge had been brought against 
him before the fatal date. Charles was to be asked to agree to 
the disbandment of both armies before negotiations could be 
opened, and Bills were rapidly hurried on for the regulation of 
the Church in a Puritan sense. Amongst these was a Bill for 
«... . ._ the abolition of Episcopacy. Although it ou^ht to 

Bill for the , . . , , '^ . . - ^.„ 

a))oiition of have been evident that to msist on such a Bill was 
.piscopacy. ^^ pjacg gm insuperable obstacle in the way of peace, 

the opposition to it, even of members of the Peace-party, 
was extremely faint. One or two lawyers suggested that it 
might be well to allow Episcopacy to stand, at least till the 
House was prepared to substitute some other government for 
it. Even this gentle opposition found but little sup- 
port, and before the end of January the Bill was 
accepted by the Lords as well as by the Commons.^ 

If there had been anything to hope from the propositions 
Progrensof '^^^ ready to be presented, the balanced fortunes 
the war. q{ jj^g ^^q parties might have reconciled both 
Royalists and Parliamentarians to the idea of peace. If, during 

» Whitocre's Diary. Add, MSS, 31, 116, fol. i6b, 19, 21, 21b. C.J. 
ii. 935. D'Ewes's Diary. Harl, MSS, 164, fol. 277b. 

« D'Ewes's Diary. ITarl, MSS, 164, fol. 279. €,/. ii. 947. 



the month of January, Charles's cause was prospering in the 
West, it was declining in the North. 

After some hesitation the Houses had nominated the 
wealthy hut ncapable Stamford to coreinand the Uestem army. 
Siainford Early n Januarj he arrived n Devonshre bring- 
»«it .D ng w th h m the troops w th wh ch he had failed 

tht wtsL to mainta n h mself n Hereford together with 
others whch he had collected on the ay Hopton, who 



The Operatoon" of 

HoPTONs Army 



COBNWALLfcDEVON 




had found himself in want of supplies of every kind, had 
BsBtDB already retreated across the Tamar, where Stamford 
""^B- prepared to followed him. It was ill fighting Cornish- 
P«ii^Df ihs men in their own country. The trained bands 
(mis mm. ^j,|jj^|j Yiad refused to march into Devonshire now 
J rallied round Hopton as soon as he touched Cornish soil. 



There was no such subordii 



alion on the other side as to render 
See p. 76. 
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Stamford's army really formidable. Ruthven, a Scottish officer 
who commanded the garrison at Plymouth, with 
di^beys Something perhaps of the contempt of the professional 
soldier for the titled commander to whom his obedi- 
ence was due, pushed on hurriedly without waiting for Stamford. 
.^ ^ On January 19 Hopton and Grenvile fell upon him 
Royalist at Bradoclc Down, not far from Liskeard, and routed 
Bndock him utterly, taking 1,250 prisoners besides the guns 
and ammunition of the enemy.* The Comishmen 
resumed the offensive. Saltash and Okehampton were carried 
by assault. Stamford retreated as hastily as he had* advanced, 
and one wing of the Cornish army pursued the fugitives till they 
Skirmish at wcrc chcckcd by Sir John Northcote at Chagford, 
Chagtord. ^^^.^j. ^ skirmish in which fell the young and brilliant 

Sidney Godolphin, the friend of Falkland. The other wing 
gathered round Plymouth, and prepared to lay siege to that 
important port.* 

Nearer Oxford Charles's forces had been equally successful. 
At the beginning of the year Hertford had advanced through 

the gap left by Stamford's march into the West, and 
reaches with his Wclsh rcgimcuts had joined the King at 

Oxford. To support these fresh troops it was neces- 
An^^tempt sary to enlarge the circle within which contributions 
on cirea- could bc Icvicd. An attempt made on Cirencester 

cester. ^ 

on January 7 was unsuccessful. On February 2 the 
Cirencester town was Carried by assault. The victors sacked the 

#0 If Art 

place, and carried off i , 1 00 prisoners to tramp wearily 
through the mire to Oxford. All Gloucestershire, with the ex- 
ception of Gloucester, was thus brought under the authority of 
the King.* 

In Yorkshire Newcastle had been less successful than his 
comrades in Gloucestershire and Cornwall. In December, when 

> Hopton's Narrative, Clarendon MSS, 1738 (l). 

2 Clarendon^ vi. 247. Grenvile to Lady Grenvile, Jan. 19. Forsttr 
MSS. D'Ewes*s Diary. Harl, MSS. 164, fol. 289. Social Passages. 
E. 84, 17. 

^ Rushw, V. 130. WarburtOHy iL 107. Massey to Fiennes, Feb. i|. 
Add. MSS. 18, 479, foL 133. 
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he knew thai Charles was anxiously expecting him to cleave 
his way to the Thames, the defeat of the Fairfaxes at Tad- 
1641, caster ' seemed to have opened a path before him. 
New^'i'iein f^'s horse swept through Nottinghamshire, where 
Yotkihite. (jjg important town and castle of Newark were held by 

_jj, Sir John Digby for the King ; and though an at- 
bf Id for tempt to seize Nottingham failed, the possession of 
'■ Newark made it easy to send supplies to Oxford, 
Yet before Newcastle could advance in person he was anxious 
to make himself completely master of the West 
S|..iic'inihe Riding. The clothing towns of that district, cut off 
'"* from succour by the retreat of the Fairfaxes behind 
the Ouse, were hard pressed. Strafford's nephew. Sir William 
Savile, dowered with something of his uncle's haughty and un- 
compromising temper, was sent to reduce them to submission. 
He entered Leeds and Wakefield without opposition, but at 

Dec la. Bradford the stern Puritan spirit beat high, and, 
Si's^Ti summoning their neighbours of Halifax to their aid, 
Bradfoid. the townsmen prepared for resistance. On December 
18, they foiled SavLle's attempt to storm the town, and drove 
him to a hasty retreat 

Whilst Bradford was in expectation of a renewal of Savile's 
attack, succour arrived from an unexpected quarter. Sir 
Sir Thnmu Thomas Fairfax, the eldest son of the old lord, could 
FaiTfM. not endure that the townsmen should be left to bear 
the brunt of war unaided. No more gallant spirit bore arms 
in the Parliamentary ranks. His frank nature and his sympa- 
thetic heart drew close the bonds which attach a soldiery to 
their leader. With a good eye for country, derived from his 

jj^^ experience in the hunting field, he was, like Rupert, 

B^fwd" ^^^^ foremost in the strife. If he was sometimes 

wanting in prudence, he was never deficient in dash, 

jun. 13. and for the present at least it was precisely this 
s^viieout quality of dash of which his party stood most in 
•fLtaii need. Gathering a small force, the rider on the 
white horse, as he was fondly called, was despatched across 

' See p. 7>- 
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the enem/s country by his father, and before the end oi 
December entered Bradford Before long he was able to tak.^ 
the offensive, and on January 23 he drove Savile out of Leed^- 
Wakefield fell into his hands without further fighting.^ Nei^/'- 
castle, baffled and disconcerted, fell back upon York. 

In Cheshire Sir William Brereton, hardly less successfk-:^ 
than Fairfax had been in the West Riding, had, on Januair— 7 
Jan. a8. 28th, succcedcd in defeating the Royalists of tl^ t 
Sc^MMat* county at Nantwich. Thus, when n^otiations ntwcrt 
Nantwich. opened at Oxford neither side would be able to loc^i 
upon an unbroken current of success. Charles's gain in th^e 
West was counterbalanced by his discomfiture in the NortT^. 
To men less resolved to gain or lose all than were boti 
Charles and his antagonists the path of compromise lay invit- 
ingly open. 

> Lord Fairfax to a member of the House of Commons, Dec. ^9> 
Old Pari. Hist, xii; 1 10. 7'he Rider of the White Horse, E. 88, 23- 
See also for an account of these transactions in Markham's The Gr^ 
Lord Fairfax^ ch. i«. 
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of the known laws of the land and of his own l^al power, 
and to disclaim all right to imprison or to tax his subjects. 
Parliament was also to prepare a Bill which would preserve the 
Book of Common Prayer from the scorn and violence of the 
Brownists, Anabaptists, and other sectaries, in which he would 
be glad to see inserted a clause for the ease of tender con- 
sciences in accordance with his former declarations. All 
persons excepted from the general pardon were to be tried by 
their peers. Instead of the disbandment of both armies pro- 
posed by the Houses there was to be a cessation of hostilities 
during the negotiations, and there was to be freedom of trade 
between those who lived in the respective quarters of the 
Royal and the Parliamentary armies.* 

After this reply no wise man could entertain any hopes of 
peace. Even the hint thrown out about tender consciences 
was too vaguely worded,^ and was too unappropriate to a con- 
dition of things in which two religious parties were struggling 
on equal terms for the mastery, to produce the slightest effect 
Anxious as the Lords were to proceed with the negotiation, 
Feb. 7. they felt that they could only do so by dropping out 

vote^M*. ^^ s*S^t ^^"^ ^ t^"^^ ^'^ question of principle which 
sation. really divided them from the King, and they con- 

tented themselves with adopting Charles's proposal that a 
cessation of arms should come first, and that this should be 

» Rushw, V. 165-169. 

' In his declaration published after his reception of the Grand Remon- 
strance, Charles expressed himself in the following way : " For differences 
amongst ourselves, for matters indifferent in their own nature concerning 
religion, we shall, in tenderness to any number of our loving subjects, very 
willingly comply with the advice of our Parliament that some law may be 
made for the exemption of tender consciences from punishment or prosecu- 
tion for such ceremonies, and in such cases which, by the judgment of 
most men, are held to be matters indifferent, and of some to be absolutely 
unlawful ; provided this can be attempted and pursued with that modesty, 
temper, and submission that, in the meantime, the peace and quiet of the 
kingdon. be not disturbed, the decency and comeliness of God*s service 
discountenanced, nor the pious, sober, and devout actions of those reverend 
persons, who were the first labourers in the blessed Reformation, or at 
that time, be scandalled and defamed.'' Husbands' Collections^ 21. 



A STRUGGLE AT WESTMINSTER. gt 

p wed by a diplomatic struggle which might lead to a 
["loieral disbandnient of ihe armies. 

To the men who had hitherto disposed of the majority of 
the Commons this resolution of the Lords appeared to be a 
ruinous concession. A cessation of arms, they be- 
lieved, would be altogether in the King's favour. The 
King was levying monthly contributions wherever his 
_^ armies had the upper hand, and, whether from loy- 

diHitruiiies. alty or fear, those contributions were duly paid. On 
th^ other hand Sir Gilbert Gerard, the Parliamentary Treasurer 
or the Army, had lately announced that he had not a penny left 
wi tin which to pay the troops, and that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to establish that regular taxation about which so much had 
b&^m said and so little done. Since this revelation, a commit- 
tee had been sitting to devise an expedient ; ' but it needed 
but liitle sagacity to perceive that, if hostilities were suspended 
it ^ould be more than ever difficult to induce even the warm 
e*t supporters of the Parliament to submit to taxation. Besides 
tbis, there was a strong conviction that delay would enable the 
K-'ng to gather from abroad those reinforcements which he was 
believed to be awaiting. 

On both sides every effort had been made to secure a full 
sttfcndance in the Commons. The Peers had induced a con- 
Pet, B, siderable number of members, who had long been 
^ absent from Westminster, to come up to vote for 
peace. On the other hand, members, who were also 
s, forsook for a time their military charges to raise their 
s against the dangerous pursuit of a phantom.' The 
'"ghest vote recorded during the month of January was 102. 
*othe dirision taken on February 8 the numbers reached 194. 
Vei, after all, theparties thus marshalled against one another 
iHiKin were divided by no broad ground of principle. On 
ftj^coffl. jjQ^ gijjgj there was an agreement that the King's 
answer was no answer at all. Pym, who warmly 
supported an immediate disbandment, declared that 
((difference between the King and his people was not one ta 

D'Ewes's Diary. HaH. MSS. 164, fol. 287. 
ni to the Di^e, Fei. Jg. VcniUan Tnaniripts, R. G. 
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be settled by the sword. He had too much confidence in his 
own cause not to believe that, if the arguments on which he 
relied were fairly heard, without the distraction caused by the 
presence of armed forces, they would bear down all opposition. 
He therefore asked that as soon as the armies had disappeared 
the propositions of the Houses should again be laid before the 
King, with such explanations as might seem necessary. When, 
after two days' debate, the vote was taken, it was found that, 
though there was a considerable minority which believed all 
diplomacy useless, the majority was for opening a negotiation 
on the subject of disbandment On the loth and nth there 
Feb. IX. was a discussion whether the Houses should offer to 
m"nt?o ' negotiate on the propositions themselves before the 
S^litftfon disbandment had taJcen place. Pym distinctly re- 
fer peace. pHed in the negative. " If they yield not to a dis- 
banding," he said, " we shall have no hope of peace." Holies 
and Maynard must have known in their hearts that it was most 
unlikely that the King would yield at all, but they continued to 
hope against all probability. On a division, however, they were 
beaten, and the House resolved that the armies must be dis- 
banded before another step was taken. In all probability Pym 
and Hampden had voted with Holies on the 9th, and now voted 
against him.^ 

There can be little doubt that the House had decided as 

rightly as it was possible for it to decide, unless it could rise 

into a higher atmosphere of thought. To conduct a 

negotiation when the views entertained even by those 

who were most in favour of peace were diametrically opposed 

to those entertained by the King was plainly useless, and might 

be ruinous. The majority of the little group of Peers which 

now constituted the House of Lords thought otherwise. They 

proposed a compromise. Let there be, at first, a 

Compromise *^ *^ *■ » -7 

proposed by mere cessation of hostilities. Let that be followed 

by a negotiation limited to twenty days, in which the 

demand of the Houses for a disbandment and the King's demand 

* C./. ii 960. D'Ewes's Diary. Harl, MSS, 164, fol. 291b. Yonge*i 
Diary. Add. MSS. 18, 777, fol. 145, 148. D'Ewes*s prejudiced state- 
ments should be corrected by the last-named authority. 
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for- a surrender of the forts and ships might be discussed. To 

thi^ proposal the Commons gave way, though on!y by a majo- 

p.^^^ rity of three. It was, perhaps, necessary in the face 

An*i ai. ' of the widespread agitation for peace to prolong the 

by ttut negotiation, futile as it was ; but so dissatisfied were 

"""^ some of those who had voted for breaking it off, 

th^t there was some talk amongst them of impeaching five of 

th^ Peace-party in the Upper House. Nothing, however, was 

dc»«r»e in the matter, and many days were spent in settling the 

F'^fc.iS. details of the new proposals. It was only on Fe- 

p^^^^ bruary j8 that they were ready to be forwarded to 

'"■^y- Oxford.' 

Whilst time was thus consumed at Westminster, Charles was 

loolting anxiously but hopefully to the North for aid which 

would free him from the necessity of negotiating at 

' all. Newcastle, it is true, had been compelled to fall 

'"•■-t-iL \,2.cV upon York by the successes of the younger Fair- 

fa-x in the West Riding, but there was reason to believe that he 

"*^ti!d soon be in a position to take the field with advantage. 

Frc»rn time to time he had been joined by officers of reputation 

"Oo had been sent to him from Holland by the Queen, amongst 

c«ai«r»i whom the most noted was General King, who, having 

^^B known long service in the German wars, was at once 

^rd, accepted by the Earl as his military adviser, and was 

shortly afterwards created Lord Eythin in the Scot- 

f>«!Q™n tish peerage. On February z Henrietta Maria set 

"'^'^ sail in person for the Yorkshire coast. Arms, as 

''Wasion served, she had despatched to the army of Newcastle 

from time to time, and she was now bringing with her a fresh 

supplj-i together with a large sum of money, obtained by selling 

^ pawning jewels, a sum which contemporary rumour, with 

prabahle exaggeration, reckoned at j, 000,000/. This time, 

however, a fierce storm swept over the North Sea, and for nine 

"*ys the Queen, with her precious cargo, lay tossing on the 

*»ves. She never lost the high spirits which accompanied her 



Agostini to (he Doge, , 
C.J. a. 969. HusH 
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in evtiy position in which she was placed, and she laughet^ 
he.irtiiy as her attendant ladies were driven by the howling n» 
the wind und the creaking of the timbers to shoui out, in con- 
fession to htr chaplain, a catalogue of sins which was never 
meant to reach the eat of their mistress. "Comfort yourselves, 
my dears," she said, in unconscious imitation of the Red King; 
" Queens of England are never drowned." ' 

Ai Oxford Charles was anxiously watching for news of the 

safe arrival of his wife, whose energy had served him so well. 

Ftb.1 "Never woman with child," he wrote to Newcastle, 

chiriet'i " more longed for anything than we for news from 

you." ' Charles's longings were not immediately 

dri^^taS, satisfied. Henrietta Maria at last regained a Dutch 

SilJi^'"' port, and some days passed before she was again able 

to put to sea, under Tromp's escort. 

On the sand the Queen landed at Bridlington Quay. On 
the morning after she was awakened by the roar of guns. 
Four Parliamentary ships, under Captain Batten, 
"■ were firing at the vessels which she had brought over, 
and which were still laden with warlike stores. The shot came 
Feb. .3. crashing through the houses of the little port. The 
MSridi!?g" ""^ '" which the Queen had passed the night was 
imyuay. specially exposed to danger, in all probability not 
because Batten deliberately intended to injure her,* but 
because it happened to be in the line of fire. Springing from 
bed, and hastily wrapping whatever first came to hand around 
her, she hurried out in search of a place of greater safety. On 
her way through the street she remembered that her lap-dog 
had been left behind, and in spite of the entreaties of her 
attendants she risked her life by returning to seek for it 
Snatching up the little animal, she returned unhurt, and finally 
look refuge in a ditch outside the town, where she was under 
cover, though the bullets flew over her head or sprinkled 
her with dust as ihey struck the ground. At last a threat 
from Tromp and the fall of the tide compelled Batten ttt 

' Mlmeirts di MaJame dt Motlcville, i. 009. 

' The King to NewcasUe, Feb. 13. Hart. MSS. 59SS, (ol. \J,X. 

• II is nol verjF likoly thai he knew in whal house she was. 
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I de^TKsL' After a few days' rest she was conducted by Newcastle 
■ !■■: nji ^ York, where she was to await an opportunity 
^J=^«s 10 of rejoining her husband with safely, 

Charles was the more overjoyed at the last news 

itc>^rm\ his wrife as he had been warned that a conspiracy had been 

Ai!«^^.iipiDi formed to seize her on her way from the coast, in 

***"'^*''"''' order to deliver her to Che Parliament to be held as 

a tk<3stage, Newcastle arrested Lord Savile and Sir Thomas 

Go-wer on suspicion of complicity in the plot, whilst Lord New- 

po*~1:, who was charged with participation in it, sought safety in 

flie^l- As, however, Savile had no accusation made against him 

aft^r he was brought to Oxford, and as Newport was attempting 

to make his way to the King when he was captured on the road 

"Y the Parliamentary troops, and was ultimately thrown into 

ihe Tower, there seems to be good reason to believe that both 

Sa-vile and Newport were, at least on this occasion, guiltless.' 

On the day on which the tidings of the Queen's entry into 
*or]t reached Charies he received the articles of the proposed 
t the hands of the Parliamentary Com- 
" Yesterday," he wrote to his wife on 
, the following morning, " there were articles of a 
cessation brought me from London, but so unreason- 
able that 1 cannot grant them. Yet, to undeceive 
the people, by showing it is not I, but those who 
have caused and fostered this rebellion, that desire 
: of this war and universal distraction, I am 
_ articles fit for that purpose— only this, I assure thee 
•Bt the distractions of the rebels are such that so many fine 
=signs are laid open to us we know not which first to under- 
^ke ; but, certainly, my first and chiefest care is and shall be 
^o secure thee, and hasten out meeting."* 

' Mlmeires de Madame de Mottcuillt, i. 210. The Queen to the King, 
Delias, IMten sf Henrielta Maria, 166. Jiuikio. v. 156. 

' Sivile's vindicaUon has been published by Mr. Cartwright. Camden 
Milt. viii. 

' The King \o the Queen, March X. Ulters of HiarUlla Maria, 174. 
^"icl Castle in (his leltei should, I hare no doubt, be Belvoii Caslle, 
'"<' QiMer a evidently a misprinl foi Chicticslei. 
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In pursuance of the design which he announced to his 
wife Charles drew up the reply, which on March 6 he de- 
spatched to Westminster. He complained that the Houses 
March 6. ^^c^ ^ot granted freedom of trade during the cessation, 
^ty'uTSii ^"^ ^^ asked that the ships which had been sent out 
Houses. X.0 defend the realm might be placed under oflScers 
named by himself. Finally, he required that, during the 
cessation, no one should be imprisoned except in accordance 
with the known laws of the land.* 

These last words indicated something more than a benevo- 
lent desire to maintain the law. The City had lately responded 
to a fresh request for a Parliamentary loan by an 
A fresh ' offcr of 6o,ooo/. ; but its offer was accompanied by 
ity oan. ^ request that the much-talked-of general taxation 
— the order of December 8 having been too vaguely worded to 
take effect* — might be actually put in force. The wish thus 
expressed had already been met. On February 24 an ordinance 
was voted imposing a weekly payment upon every 
A general county in England, and naming Commissioners who 
tax imposed. ^^^^ ^^ asscss the owncrs of property at their dis- 
cretion ; a scheme which seemed to be likely to be more pro- 
ductive than the levy of five per cent., which might easily lead 
to disputes between the owners of property and the assessors. 
If every county had been amenable to the orders of Parlia- 
ment, the sum obtained would have exceeded 1,600,000/.* 
Even half of this sum would have been no inconsiderable 
revenue. 

Charles was perfectly right in seeing that the difficulty of 
enforcing payment of taxation would be a weak point in his 
Resistance Opponents' line of defence, and it was only natural 
to taxatioo. ^^^ y^^ should attempt to improve it to his own 
advantage, by suggesting that to imprison those who refused to 
pay the tax was as illegal as the tax itself. There were many 
who believed a demand for money made by anything short of 
an Act of Parliament to be unjustifiable, and many more who 

* L,J, ▼. 640. • See p. 7a. 

* L,J. V. 619. Two Ordinances. £. 91, 3d. 



tound it convenient to treat it as unjustifiable. The payment 
of the original five per cent, assessed upon London and West- 
minster ' had been widely refused. So dull was trade, and so 
exhausted were the citizens by the continual calls upon their 
purses, that it was difficult to find buyers for goods seized in 
default of payment, and at last the Jews of Amaterdam were 
invited to send agents to England to purchase what few 
Englishmen would buy.* A b^inning was thus made, and 
after a while money began to come in, though by no means in 
amounts equal to the expectations which had been formed by 
the promoters of the scheme.' 

The situation was felt to be a serious one, all the more as 
ti« Parliamentary party had just suffered a considerable per- 
I TA. sonal loss. In the Midland counties the Kings 
■WtJ^ cause had been steadily gaining ground, and before 
^^H^^ the end of February^n addition to Newark — 
^^H^ Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Tamworth, Lichfield, Stafford, 
^^H Stratford-on-Avon were occupied by his forces.' The 
^^B was the more severely felt at Westminster, as it opened 
^^Iphay for the southern march of Newcastle and the Queen, 
^^ft In looking for a man who might stem the tide of disaster 
F the Houses lighted upon Lord Brocdte. His position as owner 
I l«rtBrooiit of Warwick Castle and his known staunchness to 
■ ti^. the Parliamentary cause had led to his appointment 
^^^"^ as commander of the recently associated counties of 

^^Hnnriclc and Stafford, and he was now directed to take charge 
^HK the forces of those counties. After driving the Royalists 
^^^ut of Stratford he advanced to Lichfield, where the Cathedral 
I M. V ^""^ ''^^ close had been converted into a fortress, and 
I Hiikiiw were now garrisoned by the Royalists. Stepping into 
I ' ■ the street to watch the effect of a cannon shot aimed 

I across the pool, the calm surface of which reflects the three 
I irireful spires of the Cathedra!, his appearance attracted the 

I ' Agoslini to the Doge, Mnrch ^. Vetulian Transcript!, K.O. 

I ■ Theie arc books of paycnent in (he Record Oliice. Coal, for tuliiaiui 

' afmamy, A. 37-39; 46-52. 

■ The detail:! may be gathered fram the pamphleU of the month. 

VOL. I. H 
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attention of the garrison. A shot from the central tower 
pierced his brain and stretched him lifeless on the spot The 
Royalists triumphantly recorded the fact that the assailant of 
the sacred precincts was slain on the festival of St Chad, the 
patron saint of the Cathedral, and that the fatal shot was fired 
by * dumb Dyott,' who, having been deaf and dumb from his 
birth, might be regarded as a special instrument of Providence. 
To his own party the loss was considerable. Those who were 
beginning to censure Essex as a dilatory commander were 
already casting their eyes on Brooke as a more energetic 
successor. In modern times he will be chiefly remembered 
as the author of that Discourse on Episcopacy which marks a 
step in the progress of the doctrine of toleration.* Two days 

March 4. after his death the garrison of the Cathedral sur- 
di^! SJ'.^*" rendered to Sir John Cell, who had brought up rein- 
renders forccmcnts from Derbyshire. Yet, in spite of the 
check thus inflicted on the Royalists, they continued to steal 
gradually southward, and houses were from time to time 
seized and garrisoned in unexpected quarters by the Cavaliet 
gentry.* 

Every day brought news which convinced all but the most 
stubborn that it would be unwise to weaken the defences o* 

March 7. Parliament by listening to overtures from Oxford* 
fordO^ng*^ On March 7 Parliament, upon the proposal of th^ 
London. Court of Common Council, ordered that Londof^ 

March 9. should be fortified.* On the 9th a startling message 
Rupert has anivcd from Essex, telling how Rupert, with 6,00^ 
aRoinst horsc, had marched against Bristol, so that *ther^ 
^""°^- was likely to be little fruit of the treaty. With th^ 
full approbation of the Houses Essex now proposed to opei^ 
the campaign as soon as possible.^ 

* Hist, of Engl (1 603- 1 642), X. 35. 

* Special Passages, E. 89, 17. The last week^s proceedings of Lor^ 
Brooke, E. 59, 19. Account of the Siege of Lichfield. Harl. MSS^ 
2,043, fol. 25. Agostini to the Doge, Feb. ^J. Venetian Transcripts^ 
R,0. 

■ Maitland's Hist, of London, i. 369. 

* D'Ewes's Diary. Harl, MSS, 164, fol. 318. 
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Rupert's bold dash had already failed. Some of the lead- 
ing merchants of Bristol had undertaken to open a gate to him 
in the night, but the plot was discovered, and the 
Rupen'i leaders captured, two of whom, named Yeomans and 
"^ Bourchier, were ultimately executed Rupert re- 

turned hastily to Oxford, and in fate of his numerous cavalry 
Essex did not yet venture to stir.' 

Just at the time when Rupert's attempt and failure were 
known in London, the letter in which Charles assured the 
March lo. Quccn that his only object in continuing the nego- 
™trf"' tiations was to undeceive the people was intercepted 
i-^tier, and published.^ The phrase in which he expressed 

satisfaction at the many ' fine designs ' offered to him caught 
the public ear, and for many a month, as one Royalist intrigue 
after another came to light, the newspapers took good care to 
remind their readers that it was one more of his Majesty's ' fine 

is not by the Commons alone that Charles's answer of 
the 6lh was regarded as unsatisfactory. To abandon 
idby the navy to him and to renounce the power of im- 
prisonment was to surrender at discretion, and the 
li long urgent for peace, now felt it to be hopeless, and 
II in their lot with the party of resistance.' 

1, those who in their hearts knew that the pro- 
n of the war was inevitable were loth to pronounce the 
ord which would put an end to this futile negotiation. 
The Common Council, on the other hand, angry 
with such trifling, called for the formation of that 
association for which Pym had asked on the eve of 
g's march to Edgehill.* Disastrous as was a policy 
*liich would divide more sharply than before the already divided 
"^tion, the only alternative to it was a policy of reconciliation 
'■^sed on religious toleration, and, unhappily, neither Charles 
"C his adversaries had conceived the idea of any such solution. 

' A britf relatioH of a plot against Bristol. E. 93, 3. 

' See p. 95. 

' Agostini to the Doge, March ig. Venetian Transcripts, R.O. 
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Conciliation in respect to the material objects in dispute was 
alone possible as yet, and what little of this there was came 
^, . ^ from the side of the Parliament 

March x8. /^ i 

Fresh over- On the 1 8th fresh instructions were forwarded to 

by Parii*. Oxfofd by the Houses, empowering their Commis- 
^^ sioners to offer a reasonable compromise on the 

question of the custody of the forts and ships. **The passages 
of this day," wrote D'Ewes, " gave me the first hopes I had 
received for divers months last past that God of His 
hopes for infinite mercy would be pleased to vouchsafe a 

DC3CC 

speedy peace to this almost half-ruined kingdom, for 
the articles propounded were so full of equilibrancy as that 
there was no probability to the contrary but that his Majesty 
would readily accept them." * 

The very equilibrancy, as D'Ewes termed it, of the new 
proposals was sufficient to set Charles against them. He was 
asked to entrust the forts and ships to persons nominated by 
himself on condition that they should possess the confidence 

March 93. ^^ Parliament.* He first objected to the proposed 
SdciSs articles of cessation, and then, rejecting the com- 
theccssa- promisc of the Houses, asked that the forts and 
Mai^h 28, ships should be entrusted to those in whose hands 
the forts he had himself placed them before the outbreak of 
and ips. ^^ troubles, at the same time professing himself to 
be ready to remove his nominees if just cause should be shown 
for his so doing.^ As this arrangement would place the Tower 
in the hands of Byron, Portsmouth in the hands of Goring, 
and Hull in the hands of Newcastle, even the warmest sup- 
porters of an understanding with the King must have felt that 
their hopes were at an end. 

Indeed, even before Charles's claim to the ships and forts 
was known at Westminster, it was generally recognised that the 

March 27. treaty would come to nothing. Lords and Commons 
?/sequ2^ agreed in taking measures for carrying on the war in 
tration. earnest. On March 27 they passed an ordinance se- 
questrating the estates of all who gave assistance to the King. The 

> D'Ewes»s Diary. Harl, MSS, 164, fol. 334. 
3 Rushw, V. 175. • Ibid, 177, ;2oa 
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policyof confiscation, announced on September 6, and partially 
enforced on October 15,' was thus made generally applicable. 
D'Ewes, it is true, mourned over the faci that the ' fiery spirits ' 
were now as supreme over the Peers as they were over the 
Commons, and consoled himself with the remembrance that 
iuperiority of character was on the side of peace. In the 
Commons at least most of the men of great estates were on 
the side of an accommodation, whilst the supporters of Pym 
were ' mean or beggarly fellows,' who, having been mechanics, 
and being men of mean fortune, were therefore ' not so sen- 
sible of the destruction of the kingdom as those who had estates 
to lose.' It did not occur to D'Ewes to ask whether Charles's 
exorbitant demands had anything to do with the ascendency 
which Pym had now regained.* 

Pym was bent on placing the Parliamentary finances on a 
sound basis. The tax of five per cent., the monthly contribu- 
Maith •B. tions, and the rents of sequestrated estates might per- 
^^p™ haps be sufficient if all England could be compelled 
"°^ to pay. As this was impossible, Pym proposed an ex- 

cise upon all commodities bought and sold. Such a proposal 
to rouse the warmest opposition. If the incidence 
n excise is not more oppressive than that of other taxes, it 
X least more widely felt. A member rose to express his 
Stushment that a motion should be made in that House to 
K a tax which, when the King had attempted to impose it 
Sa8, had been declared by the Commons to be destructive 
Pym then proposed to restrict the new tax to super- 
Wooa commodities. One member after another refused to 
HiinBiiB, accept l| even on these terms, one speaker express- 
"i«iai. ing his astonishment ' that he who pretended to 
^d 50 much for the liberty of the subject should propose 

'S«pp. 17, 37. 

'Cy. iii. ai. D'Ewes's Diary. Harr. MSS. 164, fol. 344b, 346. 
"^n is an odd enlrjr on fol. 338b to ihe effect thai the Lords on March 
^ Mquainted the Commons that they had sent to Oxford ro ask the King 
""fojToent of the expenses of firing for the use of the King and Parlia- 
"'^l If this means, as I suppose it does, the warming of the House* «l 
"'eslmiasier, 11 is not strange that the King would not pay. 
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^MUUbloua, and destracdTC projecL' Pj-m's 
Ik 1mm Km|, but the time would come before long when 
Ik V'wM Ntf (ottnU net-Msary to adopt it' 

In* iJWiW m the rejection of Pym's project, the erident hope- 
^Vl «H U'OOdimfldatiun had given the War-pany the 
^'«i)(l«nry in the Commons. On >lairh 30 the 
fumiiliina, in the teeth of the opposition of the 
\ (mis wffeted a deadly insult to the Queen. They 
j|lMMk| hvm t, wimmiltec, of which Marten was a member, 
UpPm lu A\\if»\ the Capuchins at Somerset House, and to 
'"* Iwn di'wn the images— the idols, as they scornfully 
i.\Wi< tt tlwiit— iit the cliBjwl.' A picture by Rubens, valued at 
., .. wliiiU «tu<id over the high altar, was cast into the 
.-\\,u>t* I'hu luolilig againsi the Queen was growing daily 
,,n. .^B'l I'vm'nwlhereiUs in the Commons. 

\\\ iiuikt; wiU) C-'hai'len'i olminacy felt, as its consequences 
■ v, (, i.iju.il tlipiii»ij|vcs, more than by those who, on either side, 
^, , , , Hut anitcicly ilcsirous of peace. On March 19 Roe 
1 '1' "',, li'Ui iiLiiiioil hia (roubles into the symptathising ear of 
V '\ Ki . |. ,,1^1411, 1, " If," he wrote, " you can agree the cessa- 
,, 1, liu li 1* lilt iH'inilar pari, the articles will follow almost 
, , . . . Ill, uiiil Ihw rule only 1 will lay, that if you must or 
, ■..^X.- \\M iuci'cislulty, you must set peace in the first 
, I , . i, iiutM slii'w thtH she is ravished from you, and j-our 

., l1, , uy|iUivv^ to rescue the beloved of all men." 

!■... , jul.sti[Uenl letter of April 6 shows the effect 

' ' , i.i.liii ..I ini him by the news of the King's demand 

^,i', ,i(> jlnitii Jlnl I""*- "ll wy appear great presumption 

\ii w. ,' tiu WliHe, " l*" Bive uny opinion either of the state of 

■, Muil or of yowT proceedings therein ; but if 
\i.\\i wA\e A tKt«t a^niust nature, the passions of 
itt iiw>' evivrtv »">■ errors of a well-afTected zeal. 
\ \\i VAWM yot« that the last message of his 
mmU Ji»ii>iui<iv.ed fs'en all those who seriously 
,9ik^\»A AMot itw hv>|>«6 of accommodation. They 
iH«. «»<l .«W 1*4. W. Mt-l^ 
' UV.V. td^ ki A+SU W- V. 6ST. 
,>...>^v>«Wk(M.At«4,V AU M'ii: ar, 963 K. tbl. 83b. 
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pretend to have no ground nor subject left them to c 
their endeavours. There is another party who triumph and 
proclaim that it is you that decline the peace by refusing the 
cessation which, though I know it be in some points disad' 
vantageous to his Majesty, yet, considering the popularity of 
such an expectation, I cannot conceive the inconveniences of 
equal weight to the general opinion which would have been 
gained to your part by yielding, which is often the true way to 
perfect victory." ' 

At Westminster Holland spoke almost in the same language. 
He assured D'Ewes that both he and others had urged their 
friends at Oxford to implore the King rather to yield 
Andl)" ' to some present inconvenience than to let slip this 
" " opportunity of making peace. If only, he added, 

' the two Houses ' could ' return into their old way of advising 
and debating, the King would find so many sure friends in 
either House, as those violent spirits who had raised this un- 
natural and bloody war would be brought low in the esteem of 
all men, and' his Majesty would then be restored 'to all his 
ancient and undoubted power and rights.' Holland sadly ac- 
knowledged that his counsel 'had been nothing at all regarded.'* 
Charles, in fact, if he desired peace, desired it only on his own 
terns, and was entirely unconscious of the importance of win- 
the sympathy of his more moderate opponents. His eye 
:6xed on the progress of the military operations. 

J position at Oxford was an isolated one, and be- 
hira and each of the supports on which he counted there 
ji was some Parliamentary force which must be over- 

^oiaiiuy powered before the Royalist plan for the summer's 
campaign could be carried out. As long as Stam- 
ford held Devonshire Hopton's advance was impossible, and 
Kupert's failure to capture Bristol, together with the devotion 
"^ Gloucester to the Parliamentary cause, interposed a bar 
^^ainst the progress of the Welsh levies of Lord Herbert,* 
futiher north, Erereton, in Cheshire and Lancashire, main- 

' Roe 10 Falkland, March 19, April 6. Harl. MSS. 1,901, fol. 62l>, 
* D-Ewei's Diary. Harl. MSS. 164, fol. 367b. ' See p. 76. 
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tnined a superiority over Lord Derby, whilst the Hothams in 
Hull and the Fairfaxes in the West Riding continued to hold 
their own against Newcastle. If the Parliamentarians held the 
broken circumference of a circle round the King, the Royalists 
held a still more broken circumference of an outer circle 
beyond. The efforts of the Royalists of this outer circle to 
overpower the resistance of the intermediate zone with a view 
to an ultimate advance on London, gave a kind of unity to 
those local and desultory combats which bewilder the historian. 

During the first fortnight of March Sir William Waller, who 
had been down to Gloucestershire to strengthen the position 
Sir w. which had been weakened by Stamford's march into 

Giouc«?er. Devonshire, had been engaged in making good his 
shire. footing. On the 15th he secured Bristol. Having 

reduced Malmesbury on the 21st, he threw himself on the 24th 
on Lord Herbert's Wekhraen at Highnam, and dispersed or 
captured all who escaped the sword.* 

Bristol and Gloucester having been thus secured, Waller 
assumed the offensive. Ross and Newnham, Monmouth and 

^j Chepstow fell into his hands ; but he did not venture 
He occupies to advajicc furthcr westward. Not only was the 
and chcp. Welsh population hostile, but he learnt that Rupert's 
younger brother, Prince Maurice, had been sent 
from Oxford with Lord Grandison to fall upon his rear. Send- 
ing his foot and artillery across the estuary of the Severn, 
he passed through the enemy's lines, and slipped into Gloucester 
. ., at the head of his cavalry. The places which he 

Apni II. . 1 • ■*■• 1 1 • /. 11 1 

Returns to had occupicd m Monmouthshire fell back into the 
hands of the Royalists. If Waller had not accom- 
plished all that he had hoped to do, he had at least secured the 
important district of which he was in charge. He had also 
shown that Parliament possessed a general whose wariness 
was united with that agility in which Essex, with all his sterling 
qualities, was terribly deficient. The name of * William the 

* Mr. W. P. Price, in a letter addressed to the Gloucester /ourfutl^ 
July 4, 1868, and which has since been reprinted, shows that there was 
considerable slaughter, from the evidence of local tradition and the dig* 
covtry of skeletons. 



CHOLMLEY AND THE HOTHAMS. 

Conqueror,' which was now applied to him, marked the estima- 
tion in which he was held.' 

In the North, Newcastle and the Queen were more suc- 
cessful than Herbert had been in the West. Money was sadly 

wanting to the Parliamentary army in Yorkshire, 
Siaic of ' and there was none to spare in I^ondon to send to 

its support. Amongst its commanders, too, there 
were some who had taken arms from political rather than from 
religious motives, and who therefore felt themselves ill at ease 
as the cause for which they fought showed itself as more dis- 

tinclly Puritan. Amongst these were Sir Hugh 
Sir Hugh ' Cholmley, the governor of Scarborough, and the 
° ""=>'■ (,,Q Hothams. Of the three, Cholmley appears to 
have had the nobler nature, and to have been actuated by the 
purer motives. In the years of passive resistance he had 
refused to pay ship-money, and had been disgraced by 
Strafford. Like most of the Yorkshire country gentlemen he 
had nothing of the Puritan in him, and having taken service 
under Parliament in the belief that the war would soon lead 
lo a constitutional compromise, he was bitterly disappointed at 
the failure of the Oxford negotiators to reach any basis of 
agreemenL 

Whilst Cholmley's mind was in this state, the Queen 
invited him to a conference at York. He accepted the invita- 
tion, and returned to Scarborough resolved to embark in a 
treason which might easily assume in his eyes the character of 
loyalty to the sovereign whose castle he had been guarding 

against its true owner. On March 25 he informed 
Dm'™ ''' the ganison that from that time they were to hold 
mcnuiy"' the fortress for the King. Their apparent acqui- 
"'™- escence lulled him into security. On March 31, 

^.WoDith during his absence on a second visit to the Queen, 
gamed fm Bushel, one of his officers, persuaded the soldiers to 

return to their allegiance to Parliament. On the 
following day, however, Cholmley reappeared before the walls 

' Nicholas 10 Rupert, April 6. Warlmrlon, ii. 159. Waller's opeta- 
tinns in the West are given in detail in Webb's Civil War in Sereferd- 
tkirt, i. i3S, 249- 
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with 1,500 men, and Bushel was compelled to surrender the 
fortress which he had won.* 

The Hothams did not as yet follow Cholmley's example ; 
but they showed little interest in the Parliamentary cause, and 
April a. did all that lay in their power to thwart the opera- 
V'xJm' ^^0"s of Lord Fairfax and his son. The Fairfaxes, 
^-*^** thus deserted, abandoned the country about Selby, 

and threw themselves — not without loss — into Leeds, where 
they were soon besieged.* 

In proportion as Newcastle gained ground in Yorkshire it 
became necessary to hold out a hand to him from Oxford, to 
enable him, when his immediate task was accomplished, to 
make his way southwards. The loss of Lichfield had been 
felt by the Royalists as weakening the King's hold upon the 
Midlands, where it most concerned him to be strong. On 
,, ^ the receipt of the news, therefore, Northampton had 

March. *^ 1 , 4. • . . -r. t 

Northampi bccn despatched from his station at Banbury to 
recover rctakc it. From a life of ease and luxury this 

'*^ * wealthy nobleman had been roused by the outbreak 
of the war to throw himself heart and soul into the royal cause. 
In Warwickshire his name had been from the first a tower of 

March 19. Strength to the King. On March 19 he met GelFs 
Hopion' forces on Hopton Heath, about two miles from 
Heath. Stafford. After a sharp conflict he drove the enemy 
before him ; but in the moment of victory, as he was charg- 
ing too far in advance, his horse was killed under him, and his 
helmet struck from his head. The Parliamentary soldiers who 
surrounded him offered him quarter. " I scorn," was the dis- 
dainful reply, " to take quarter from such base rogues as you are." 
Irritated by this contemptuous rejoinder, a soldier dashed 
at him with a halbert and silenced him for ever. 
Northamp. Whilst the King's horse were pursuing the fugitives 
^^' in a course as headlong as that which had cost them 

so dear at Edgehill, Brereton arrived on the field with fresh 

* Rushw, V. 264. Memoirs of Sir H, Cholmley^ 36. Memorials 
touching Scarborough. Clar, MSS, 1669. Certain letters sent from Sir 
fohn Hotham, icx), d, 47. Certain informations, £. 97, 3. 

» Letter of Fairfax in Whitacre*s Diary. Add, MSS, 31, 116, fol. 126* 
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Parliamentary troops, and enabled some at least of his beaten 
A doubifui comrades to hold their ground. Both sides claimed 
vidory. jjjg victory. The Earl's body remained in the 
hands of the enemy, and, unless the constant asseveration of 
the Royalists is to be mistrusted, Cell and Brereton were so 
dead to all honourable feeling as to refuse to deliver it up to 
the slain nobleman's son, except in exchange for the guns and 
prisoners which had been captured by the Royalists.' 

Charles resolved to send Rupert to complete the work 
iwhich had been interrupted by Northampton's death. On 
Apriij. April 3 the Prince reached Birmingham, then a 
Birinmg" Small town noted for its Puritanism and its iron- 
ham, work. When the Civil War broke out it threw 
itself with more than ordinary ardour into the Parliamentary 
cause. It furnished Essex with 15,000 sword-blades, and cast 
into prison two messengers who brought an order to forge 
weapons for the King, When Charles was on the march to 
Edgehill the men of Birmingham intercepted and carried off 
the piate which followed him. Though their town was an 
open one, they now refused to allow Rupert a 
passage through it, and fired on the approaching 
troopers. After a brave resistance they were driven back, and 
the Royalists gained possession of the town. In spite of 
Rupert's order to spare the beaten foe, the place was sacked 
and many of the houses were set on fire. Twenty thou- 
sand pounds, it was said, would be insufficient to repair the 
damages. The Earl of Denbigh, the honest squire who had 
risen to fame as Buckingham's brother-in-law, and was now 
fighting in the Royalist ranks, was slain in the attack.' 

As Rupert marched on loud cries reached him from dis- 
tressed Royalists. Lady Derby implored him to hasten to the 
Rupert assistance of her husband, who was fighting an 
J^ine""' uncqu^' battle in Lancashire. Capel, who was 
North. maintaining the King's cause in Shropshire, urged 

him to advance against Brereton, who held almost all Che- 
Biiire for the Parliament. If Nantwich, he said, were taken, 






iji. 
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Manchester would soon fall, 'and after that, between Oxford 
and Scotland, the King's afilairs would have little impedi- 
ment.' ^ 

Rupert struck for the nearest object On April lo he laid 

siege to Lichfield Close and Cathedral* When that had fallen, 

and its resistance could hardly be prolonged, he 

Li^Aeid would be able to hold out a hand to Derby and New- 

***** castle, and to conduct to Charles the Queen and the 

military stores in her keeping. The resistance was, however, 
prolonged till the 21st, and when the Cathedral was at last 
surrendered Rupert's services were needed in the South. His 
scheme of a northern march had to be abandoned for the 
present. 

On April 8 the Houses refused to agree to a cessation on 
the King's terms, and required a positive answer to their original 

Aprils, demand for a disbandment' On the 12th Charles 
^ng'agree replied by asking, as he had asked before, that his 
£n<k!!Mt? revenue, magazines, ships, and forts should be re- 
stored to him, and placed under the charge of the 
His final persons trusted by him, unless just and legal excep- 
tenns. xxoTis could be taken against them ; that all members 

of either House expelled since January 1642 should be restored ; 
and, finally, that, in order that Parliament might be secured 
against tumultuous assemblies, it should be adjourned to some 
place not less than twenty miles from London. From the Par- 
liament thus reconstructed he expected Bills for punishing those 
who, in the press or in the pulpit, had used seditious language 
against himself or against the laws, and especially those who 
had justified the taking of arms against the King. To make 
these terms more acceptable he offered to throw over the Catho- 
lics, and to consent to a Bill for the better discovery and speedier 
conviction of recusants, as well as for the compulsory education 
of their children in the Protestant faith.* 

As a matter of course these proposals were rejected. On 
April 14 the Houses refused to accept them as a basis of 

> Capel to Rupert, April 6. Add, MSS, 18, 480, fol. 37. 

* Rmhvf. ▼. 148. ' Ibid, v. 191. * Ibid, v. 259. 
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negotiation. "Let us not trouble ourselves," said Marten 
bluntly, of this and of another message which had recently 
April 14. been delivered, " to send away an answer ; but 
2i^.ere*^ rather answer them with scorn, as being unworthy 
jected. of our further regard." * The Commissioners were 
recalled from Oxford, and the long and fruitless negotiation 
was brought to an end. 

> D'Ewes's Diaiy. HarL AfSS. 164, fol. 363. C./. iii. 45. 



CHAPTER VL 

IRISH AND SCOTCH MOVEMENTS. 

The paragraph relating to the Catholics in Charles's final repX^ ^ 
was peculiarly disgraceful. In the hour of trouble he hsu 

1643. joyfully accepted their services, yet he was now read^ 
CharCi '^ abandon them to their enemies at a momeiu 
o??hr^"* when he was stickling for every jot of his own pre 
Catholics, rogativc. 

The fact was that Charles, as was so often the case with him, 
was floating between two irreconcilable pob'cies. The first, 
which was embodied in his message, was the policj 
policies. of Hyde, who had just been advanced to a seat in 
Hyde as a the Privy Council, and had been named Chancellor 
counsellor. ^^ ^^^ Exchcqucr in succession to Culpepper. The 
strict execution of the law of the land, in reliance on the support 
of a complete Parliament, which was to be freed by its removal 
to a distance from Westminster from the dictation of a London 
mob, was the groundwork of Hyde's system. If that system 
was very far from being all that the circumstances of the time 
demanded, it was at least straightforward and complete in it- 
self, whilst it appealed to the reverence for law and the reve- 
rence for Parliaments which are the most abiding characteristics 
of political Englishmen. 

With such principles Hyde had no objection to dabble in 
what ordinary men would speak of as plots and conspiracies. 
He could not understand that a trust imposed by the Houses 
at Westminster was binding upon the conscience at all. Those 
who, like Cholmley, surrendered to the King fortified places 
which they had engaged to guard for Parliament were simply 
restormg to its legitimate owner property, of which, in a mo- 
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ment of weakness, they had accepted the charge at the hands 
of a gang of robbers. Whilst tne negotiations were still in pro- 
gress preparations had been made at Oxford to secure a prize 
in comparison with which Scarborough Castle was as nothing. 
Charles knew that a large number of the inhabitants of London 
were anxious for peace, and he was ready to offer any assist- 
ance in his power to enable them to shake off the yoke of the 
usurpers. 

Accordingly, on March i6, Charles addressed to Sir Nicho- 
las Crisp and other citizens a commission of array, by which 
M.reh i«. "^^y '^^'"^ authorised to appoint officers and to select 
^."?'- . from amongst their ioyal fellow-citizens such as were 
jrtajfor fit to be brought under military discipline The com- 
mission, however, was retained at Oxford till an op- 
portunity should occur of conveying it safely to London. In 
the meanwhile the poet Waller undertook the completion of the 
. , political arrangements, and offered to act as interme- 

Wafieri diary between the citizens and such members of either 
"""■ House as might be ready to declare for the King on 

a fitting occasion.' That the correspondence between Oxford 
and London was to pass through the hands of Falkland is a 
sure indication that the plan had the concurrence of Hyde. 

In substance the policy of Hyde was the policy of Charles. 
The King was as indisposed as his adviser to make any real 
ciuu-iH cm concession to those whom he regarded as actuated 
by the basest motives. Of a broader, more genial 
statesmanship there was no thought with either, 
\Vhere Charles stood apart from Hyde was in his willingness to 
accept aid from any quarter, and in his fond belief that men of 
every religious or political principle might be brought to sacri- 
fice themselves for him without exacting corresponding advan- 
tages in return. He fancied especially that he could 
a policy oT SO usc the Catholics as to avail himself of their 
services, though he never intended to bind himself 
I to them further than he was conveniently able to do. 

I Hence arose a second policy, the details of which were 
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never communicated to Hyde, a policy which was certain to 
clash with the one which Charles ostensibly adopted. In a later 
^. . . generation it would be possible to be a convinced 

Charles and 

»heCatho- Protcstant and to support the claims of Catholics 
^* to complete religious liberty, but such breadth of 

judgment was hardly possible as yet, and Charles at least laid 
no claim to it. As far as England was concerned, the weak- 
ness of the Catholics was such as to make them well pleased 
with anything short of the worst treatment, but it was other- 
wise in Ireland, and it was to the Irish Catholics that Charles 
was now looking. As yet, indeed, he did not ask them for 
direct aid, but he hoped so to conciliate them as to enable 
him to bring away from Ireland the English army which had 
been serving against them. On April 9, only three days before 

Charles announced his readiness to abandon the 

ta ions from Catholics of England to the cruelty of the law. Sir 

'^*" * Nicholas Byron, writing by his direction, informed 

Capel 'that his Majesty did shortly expect succour from 

Ireland, which was for a time to be kept secret.* 

No doubt Charles wished to keep his project secret 
Unless he could veil his Irish plans in darkness, it would be 
hard for him to secure the sympathy of any considerable 
section of the London citizens. Unluckily for him, Byron's 
letter was intercepted, and its contents were before long known 
at Westminster.* 

For more than a year the Irish insurgents had been doing 

their best to come to an understanding with Charles. In 

,6^2. March 1642, just after they heard that he had given 

o^ertSrer ^^^ asscnt to the Act of Confiscation,* the Catholic 

u°d^"' gc'^try of the Pale despatched Colonel Reade to 

England as the bearer of their assurances of loyalty. 
R^^de The unfortunate messenger fell into the hands of 
tortured. ^^ Puritan government at Dublin, and was put to 
the torture in the vain hope that he might be brought to 
acknowledge Charles's participation in the rebellion.' The 

» D*Ewes*s Diary. HarU MSS, 164, fol. 242b. 

« Hist, of Engl, (1 603- 1 642), X. 173. 

' Readers examinations in Gilbert's Hist, of the Irish Confederation 
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insui^ents, however, knew that in the main they must depend 
on themselves and not on Charles. On the very day on which 
Tbt Synod Reade was stretched on the rack a synod of the 
"/Kciis. clergy of the province of Armagh, meeting at Kells, 
called for ap organisation which might give unity to the 
Miv. scattered forces of the insurrection.' In May an 
Kiu^mnJ." assembly in which the clergy took counsel with the 
rn^ 5__^ principal Catholic laymen was held at Kilkenny. 
CoujidL li was then resolved to choose a Supreme Council 
of" nine members to act as a Provisional Government of revo- 
lutionary I/eland, on the understanding that a General 
A-Ssembly, which would practically be an informal Parliament 
of" the insurgent population, should meet as soon as possible.' 
To the step thus taken the I^rds Justices replied, on May 
*S. by prohibiting all intercourse with the Catholics. On June 
J"wii. 21, the House of Commons at Dublin, now a purely 
nc.;i^|j sectional body, resolved that all persons refusing the 
i'«biS° o^'h °f supremacy should in future be debarred 
^■rtiaamit. from taking their seats, and expelled forty-one of its 
"Members as traitors.* The two religions were thus divided 
"•y a sharper hne than ever, and in Ireland the division of 
^ 1 was nearly, if not quite, coincident with the division 

e the end of July the Catholics made another effort 

lay their case before the King, requesting Ormond to 

forward their petition to him. Ormond, however, 

placed it in the hands of the Lords Justices, by whom 

""''■ it was carefully suppressed.'' 

Of the war, which formed a lurid background to these 
consultations and schemes, no detailed account is possible. 

{Memoirs, ed. 1 
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There was no strategy on either side. It was an affair of 
skirmishes and sieges, of raids over the wide expanse of pasture 
progrosof la'^^i for ^^ purpose of sweeping off the herds of 
the war. cattle which were the main wealth of the people. 
Wherever an English force could penetrate, its track was 
marked by fire and the gallows. Exasperated at the Ulster 
murders, and seeing in every Irishman a murderer or a sup- 
porter of murderers, the English soldiery rarely gave quarter, 
and, unless the accounts of their enemies are entirely devoid 
of truth, when they did give it it was often violated. The 
peasants retaliated by knocking stray soldiers on the head, and 
by slaughtering parties too weak to resist Yet whenever in the 
summer of 1642 the Irish forces were commanded by ofl&cers 
of rank and authority, they were distinguished for humanity 
under circumstances of no slight provocation. The garrisons 
of fortified posts captured by the Irish were uniformly allowed 
to find their way in safety to a place of refuge.^ On the whole 
the balance of advantage was on the Irish side. Seldom able 
to cope with the English in the field, and extremely deficient 
in artillery, they had been defeated in May by Ormond in 3- 
comparatively considerable engagement at Kilrush, and iti 
several other encounters in different parts of the country- 
Numbers were, however, on their side, and the English troops^ 
ill supplied with pay and depending on plunder for their sup- 
port, dwindled away, till garrison after garrison was compelled 

to surrender. In the course of the summer twcr 
Owen soldiers of note arrived from the Ix)w Countries, 

where they had occupied distinguished posts in the 
service of the King of Spain. One of these. Colonel Thomas 
Preston, was appointed by the Supreme Council to command 
its army in Leinster ; and Owen Roe O'Neill, the heir of the 
ancient chieftains of his race, immediately upon his arrival \vt 
Lough Swilly, was accepted by the whole native population of 
Ulster as its natural leader.^ 

* Though the Carte MSS, of this year are composed almost entirely 
of letters and documents on the English side, I cannot remember any 
instance in them to the contrary. 

' This paragraph is based upon Sellings and the author of TTu Aphw- 
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In ihe course of September, therefore, the Lords Justices 
had but a dismal tale to recount. In the county of Limerick 
only one garrison held out In the county of Cork only a few 
places, mainly on the coast, still made head against the enemy. 
Sept. 1. Further east, Waterford and Wexford were in the 
ihe™OTd^ hands of the Irish, who hoped to make of the latter 
jusiica. port another Dunkirk, a nest of privateers darting 
forth to prey on English commerce. In Ulster, Monro, 
the rude soldier who had harried Strathbogie in 1640, had 
taken up his quarters at Carrickfergus ; but neither he nor the 
Earl of Leven, who arrived subsequently to lake the command, 
■was inclined to engage in any difficult military undertaking. 
The English Parliament had promised to send money to support 
the Scottish army, but the outbreak of the war in England pre- 
vented it from fulfilling its obligations. After a short stay in 
lieland Leven returned to his native country, leaving Monro 
behind him at the head of the troops as his major-general. 

Thus," wrote the Irish Council on September i, " are the 
rebels plentifully supplied with arms and munition, while we 
want both, for our arms are much broken, decayed, 
and grown unserviceable, inasmuch as we have not 
Eutficient now in any degree to arm our men fully, 
though grown so defective in our numbers. And now 
advantage we hitherto had of our enemies, being arms 
munition, they are now like to have of us, which, added to 
tlieir other advantage of numbers of men, renders our condi- 
lion very lamentable. Neither is it to be marvelled that their 
P"ivisions should increase, and ours not so, in respect they 
"sve the wealth and natural commodities of the whole kingdom 
i" iheir hands. They have the merchants and traders of the 
principal ports travailing for them and their supply of arms, 
■^iiinifion, and all other provisions, by sea and land, at home 
'"d abroad, and the very inhabitants of the few ports we have, 

1/ Discovery, tested and completed by the mass of material in [he 
MSS. Mr. Gilbert's valuable selection of documents published in 
''•cippendix to hia two books will not relieve even a writer who treats 
uilli history as briefly as 1 bnve done fiom the duty of working !□ ihat 
BiMof intfirmalion. 
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coiitempt Vet he had never allowed his political views to 
affect his conduct as a soldier, and as commander of the 
army he had lost no opportunity of attacking the insurgents, 
AuB. 30. though to some extent he sympathised with them iii 
^TOurd'a '^^'^ misfortunes. Charles had been grateful to him, 
nii^uis. had supported him in the claim which he had put 
forward to the appointment of officers in opposition to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and on August 30, before leaving Nottingham, 
had raised him to the dignity of a marquis.' 

The question of the attitude to be taken towards those 
whom the Dublin Government designated as rebels was grow- 
_ ing more pressing every day. On October 24, the 

m«™b ^ day after the battle of Edgehill, the General Assembly 
AjMmbiy ai of the confederate Catholics met at Kilkenny. Every 
"""''' county and every borough, not actually in the power 
of the enemy, had chosen its representatives. To all intents 
and purposes the body thus produced was a Parliament of the 
Irish nation, though it met in a single House, and though, 
out of respect for the King, it disclaimed the title of Parlia- 
ment for an Assembly which had not been summoned by his 
writs. 

The Assembly thus constituted proceeded to remodel the 

Supreme Council, which was thenceforward to consist of 

„ twenty-five members.' Under it there was to be 

J^ a Provincial Council in each province, and a Council 

Council in each county. All these Councils were to exercise 

judicial as well as administrative functions. On the 

W:ciesiastical question the Assembly pronounced a decided 

I opinion. The Roman Catholic Church was to re-enter upon 

its rights, and the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy were to 

^ held as the true possessors of all ecclesiastical property, 

^ugh, much to the disappointment of the monks, abbey lands 

•ete not to be restored by the lay impropriators, many of whom 

*«e sitting in the Assembly itself. Whether the Protestants 

in Ireland were to be allowed liberty of religion was a point on 

' Carts MSS. V. fol. 573. 

' Ai Gist it was !□ have been twenty-lour, but CBStlebaTea was iidded 
"'L CasllehaucrCs Memsirs,i<). 
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which the Assembly did not touch, and which it perhaps re- 
served for future negotiation. On the land question the 
Assembly was equally reserved. On the one hand, it refused 
to acknowledge the results of popular violence. Land was to be 
held to be the property of him who had possessed it on October i, 
1 64 1. Where, however, the owner was an enemy or a neutral, 
his rents were to be sequestered for the promotion of the 
public cause. ^ It is, however, impossible to doubt that, if the 
efforts of the Assembly had been crowned with success, it 
would have found itself powerless to reinstate the English and- 
Scottish colonists on the lands which they had recently lost, 
and it is not very probable that Catholic Ireland would hav 
granted to Protestants a toleration which was denied to Epis 
copalians in Presbyterian Scotland, and had lately, whe 
Charles's authority was supreme, been denied to Presbyterian 
in Episcopalian England. 

" Irishmen, unanimous for God, the King, and the country, 

was the motto chosen for the seal of the confederate Catholics 

Unless the unwonted unanimity of Irishmen coul 

of the con. bc preserved, the Assembly would hardly succeed i 

««'«*• carrying out the work which it had undertaken, an 



there were already signs that the unanimity which it proclaim< 
was but skin-deep. The land policy proclaimed was a polic -I 
of landowners, and was unlikely to conciliate those who hai 
formed the strength of that agrarian revolution which had wel 
nigh swept the English out of Ulster. Owen O'Neill, the dar""""^^ 
ling of the Ulster population, came indeed to Kilkenny, an< 
accepted an appointment as general of the Ulster forces froi 
the Supreme Council ; but there was little real amity betwee^^^^^ 
him and the leaders of the Government of the Confederacy''^^* 
especially as Phelim O'Neill, who was his rival in the Norths ^ 
and who claimed as well as himself the chieftainship of the SG^t::^^^^ 
had lately married a daughter of Preston, with whom Owei 
O'Neill was by no means on good terms.' 

* Acts of the General Assembly. Gilbert's Hist, of the Irish Confed, ii. 7 
^ Pro DeOf rege et patria^ Hibemi unanimes^ or, in some 

Hihemia unanimis. 

• Gilbert's Cottt. Hist, of Affairs in Ireland^ L 53. 
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For the present, however, no actual division showed itself. 

A fresh petition was forwarded to the King, and this one at leasl 

.. reached his hands.' By the lime that he received it 

w^iiion 10 he had grave reason to be displeased with the Lords 

'"** Justices, 

In the course of October ' Reynolds and Goodwin, two 
^ members of the English House of Commons, had 

lion In™ been despatched from Westminster, with 20,000/. 
in their hands, as a committee to examine into the 
state of affairs at Dublin, Not only had the Lords Justices 
permitted these rebels, as Charles styled them, to be present at 
the sittings of the Privy Council, but they had given their sup- 
port to a preacher who had declaimed against the King's 
marriage with an idolatress.^ It was only to be expected that 
Charles should do all that was in his power to secure his own 
authority in Dublin. 

As yet, however, Charles did not venture directly to attack 
Parsons. All that he could do was to prevent him from be- 
coming more powerful than he was. At the end of November 
Leicester was at Chester, hoping at last to cross the sea to take 
in hand the Lord Lieutenancy, to which he had been appointed 
so long before. It was absolutely certain that if he once reached 
Oublin he would take part with Parsons against Ormond, with 
vrbom he had a personal quarrel. On November 29, therefore, 
Nov 30. Chirks, immediately after his arrival at O.\ford, wrote 
J*K«er to request his presence there, on the transparent 
toioio pretext of wishing to take his advice. After a long 
delay Leicester most unwilhngly set out for Oxford, 
understanding clearly that it was not intended that he should 
ever hold authority in Ireland.* 

Shortly after Leicester's virtual recall the officers of the 
English army in Ireland, driven to despair by the impossibility 

' Pelilion, Dec Billings, ii. 129. 

' From D'Ewes's notes of & lelter from Reynolds and Goodwin (Diary, 
"<^t. MSS. 164, fol. Ill), it appear* that they arrived on Oct 19. 
' Carle's Ormond, ii. 323. 
' LritCMcr lo the Speaker of H- House of Lords [!], Dec. 2o. Cartt 
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of obtaining payment for their services, drew up a remonstrance 
calling attention to their hard condition.' The news that the 
1,^ J army which bad been sent out under the authority 
Rcmon- of the Enghsh Parhament was dissatisfied with it 
.he afficcrj position appears to have roused Charles's interest ii 
" ■ the events which were passing beyond the sea. He 
had allowed the petition in which the Irish Catholics had asked 
that their grievances might be heard to remain unanswered for 

1643. many weeks. On January 1 1 he issued a comn- 
chirtek"' ^'°" '° Ormond, Clanricarde, and others to meet 
o't^n^'df '^^ Catholic leaders, in order to report to him 

If Charles had resolved to enter on this negotiation with 
honest intention to face the enormous difficulties of the Irish 
problem, he might well have been appalled by the hopelessness 
of the task which he had undertaken. Until religious differ- 
ences ceased to exasperate nations to war, not only the preju- 
dices but the legitimate apprehensions of Englishmen of every 
party would stand up like a wall against a policy which would 
have established so near the shores of England a Church an 
Government unavoidably hostile to her own religion and in 
tutions, and unavoidably allied with the Continental powers 
who were her bitterest rivals. Even those who may be inclined 
to wish that the experiment had been tried must be well aware 
that it could not have been tried with the good-will of any Pro- 
testant Englishman of the seventeenth century. 

Charles meddled with no such high matters. What he 
wanted was so to pacify the Irish Catholics as to be able to 1 

Ian ij "^^ '^^ English regiments in Ireland for service against 

cfcrics's the English Parliament. He informed Ormond ihal 

shuaiiqn in his affairs in England would be ruined if he agreed to 

the abrogation of the penal statutes in Ireland, but 

that there would be no difficulty in executing them with laxity. 

re must be no independence in the Irish Parliament. He 

Remonstrance of the officers (undated). Onnond lo Nicholas, Dec 
19. Carle's Ormond, v. 395, 399. 

Commission lo Ormond and others, Jan. The King lo ihc Lordi 
Joslices, Jan. II. Gilbct's HiiL ef tki Iruh. Coji/cd. iL ijg. 
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could not agree to restore the Plantation lands occupied before 
his own accession, but the whole subject might be referred to 
Commissioners after the conclusion of the main treaty. He 
would not promise that the Irish should be governed by their 
own countrymen, but he would consent that Irishmen should 
be qualified to hold office, 'because it will always be his 
Majesty's choice whom he will entrust with those charges, and 
if some of the more subordinate ministers be Irish, so long as 
Ihey shall be controllable by the major part of the English, the 
danger will be less, and by degrees his Majesty may with more 
safety reduce the frame of government to its former condi- 

It is unnecessary to say that the commission to treat was 
received with grave disapprobation by the Lords Justices and 
.^^ the English Committee. What was of more impor- 

Rcccpiion tance, the officers of the army raised some objections, 
oiiiuonH though in the end they were persuaded by Ormond 
to withdraw their opposition. Weary of expecting 
those suppL'es which the English Parliament was unable to give, 
tHe officers were easily induced by Ormond to turn to the King 
for the redress of their grievances.'' 

Charles's next step was likely to test the strength of his au- 
thority in Dubbn. On February 3 he wrote to the Lords Jus- 
tices, rating them soundly for their presumption in 
allowing members of the English Parliament to be 
present at the sittings of the Council, and ordering 
the immediate exclusion of the intruders.^ Finding 
it impossible to win over the army, Reynolds and 
Goodvp-in left Dublin shortiy before an order for their arrest 
arrived from Oxford' 






' Memorial for Ihe Irish treiily. The King to Ormond, Jan 
•^c's Otmond, y. I. 

' Tucker's Journal. Gilbert's Hist. 
°^ond lo Qanricarde, Feb. 3. Otm 
Ormimd, v. 370, 43a. 

' The King to the Lords Justices and Couacil, Feb. 3. Carte's 

ftWMrf, V. 393. 
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In the meanwhile the risk of a military disaster was in* 
creasing daily. On January 20 Preston had taken Birr* 

Jan. 90. Castle, an important post in King's County.* Th^= 
uk^i?*^* Lords Justices did what they could. The 20,000^ 

brought by Reynolds and Goodwin were almos 
spent, but, having raised a small amount of money by a force 
loan of plate, they resolved to send out Lord Lisle at the hea 
of a force of 1,500 men. Rather than allow Lisle, who wa 

Feb. 18. closely allied with Parsons, to have such a fore 
Orm. nd undcr his orders, Ormond declared his intention ot: 

takes the i • , 

command taking the command himself.* Owing to his supe— *=" 
L^iioiliry riority in artillery, Ormond defeated Preston ar-^t 
Ross, on March 18, but his supply of provisions -^s 
Bauii^of ^^s too scanty to enable him long to keep the field-^^=^ 
Ross. Before the end of the month he was back in Dublin-^K'^* 






followed by a half-starved army, clamorous for pay and 
The Lords Justices pleaded with the English Parliament fo' 
money, but in such a time of necessity they pleaded in 
Ormond had learned by this time that the soldiers, disgustc 
with continual ill-treatment, were ready to throw themselve 
into the arms of the King.^ 

Some weeks passed after the receipt of the King's commis 
sion to negotiate before the negotiators were brought face t^ 

March! ^^^^' ^^ ^^^^» °^ March 17, the day before th» 
Openinp: of battle of Ross, Commissioners from both sides m< 
tion at at Trim. The Remonstrance of Grievances, presenter -^sd 
by the Irish Catholics, is a document worthy c:^^' 
strance^T"' attention. Its author spoke of the incapacitie^^^^ 
ofthe^Sh under which they laboured ; of the exclusion c::^^^^ 
Catholics. ^^y[ gons from university education and from pub^::^^^^^^^^ 
lie employment ; of the tricks and chicaneries of Protestai 
officials bent upon making their own fortunes, of whoi 
Parsons was one of the worst ; of the boasts of Parsons ai 
others that the Catholics should be forced to change th< 

* Articles of agreement, Jan. 2a Gilbert's Hist, of the Irish Confc 

ii. 145- 

* Tucker's Journal. Ibid, ii. 200. 

' Ormond to the King, Feb. 8. Carte's Ormond^ r. 393. 
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religion ; of wagers laid by persons in high position that within 
a year there should be no Catholic left in Ireland ; and of the 
intention of the English Parliament to introduce laws for the 
extirpation of the Catholic religion in the three kingdoms. 
Then came an attack upon the dependence of the Lords 
Justices upon the English House of Commons, and ol iheir 
misconduct which had forced the lords of the Pale to take 
arms in self-defence. The remonstrance then proceeded lo 
d«il with the Confiscation Act of the English Parliament. 
The Irish Parliament, it declared, was entirely independent of 
the English, and the latter had no right to make laws for 
Ireland. As for the Irish Parliament as constituted under the 
Lords Justices, it was but a collection of their own partisans, 
in which the large majority of the members did not dare to 
appear. In conclusion, the Irish Commissioners asked for a 
free Parliament, in which all matters of interest might he dis- 
cussed, unhindered by Poynings' Act.' A Parliament mainly 
composed of Catholics, in short, was to draw up Bills for the 
settlement of Ireland, to be presented to the King for his 
acceptance. In recognition of the favours shown to them, the 
Irish Catholics were ready to send an army of 10,000 men in 
defence of the King's prerogatives. 

Whilst this remonstrance was speeding over the sea to 
Charles, a missive of a very different character was forwarded 
Miirh iB. to him by the Lords Justices and that section of the 
tht L^^ Irish Council which adhered to them. The picture 
Jimitcs. here drawn of past history was very different from 
that which had been drawn by the Irish Commissioners. The 
Insh were the rebels, and they were the Royalists. The Irish, 
they declared, did not really care for their religion, but were 
wngrateful for the care which the English had taken of them, 
and had repaid it by the massacre of no less than 154,000 men, 
*onien, and children. Astounding as this statement was, 
there was one point in the argument of the Lords Justices 
*"hich had been passed over entirely by the Irish Commis- 
sioners. If the Irish, after all that had passed, were suffered 
' A lemoDSIritDce of giievancca, March 17. Gilbert's Hist. 0/ tht 
**t4 Ctnfed. ii. aafi. 
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to consolidate their power, would they allow the English to live 
on an equality with themselves? It was a mere question, 
therefore, which race was to reduce the other to slavery, and 
the Lords Justices were not alone in preferring to be masters 
rather than to be slaves. Cynicism, however, has seldom gone 
further than the cool anticipation of slaughter which foUowed. 
" They remember," say the writers, " that in the best of former 
times the Irish did so exceed in number, as that the governors 
never could or durst fully execute the laws for true reformation 
for fear of disturbance, having some hope always by civil 
and fair entreaty to win them into a civil and peaceable 
life ; so as if peace should now be granted them before 
the sword or famine have so abated them in number as that 
in reasonable time English colonies might overtop them, 
and so perhaps frame the residue into English manners and 
civil course of life, by trades and other good industry, to take 
comfort in a quiet life, the English do plainly foresee it can 
never be safe to cohabit with them, secure for England to enjoy 
them, or likely that themselves — separate from the English- 
can ever digest into a people good to themselves or profitable 
to their King and country." No peace, the Lords Justices 
repeated, could be safe or lasting * till the sword have abated 
these rebels in number and power.* * 

Whether Charles took either of the two policies thus offered 
to him into serious consideration it is impossible to say. The 
memorial which he had sent to Ormond in January * 
the*two *° shows that his wish was to come to terms with the 
pohcic*. Catholics without offering to them any real power. 
Though it could not be doubted that this policy would in the 
long run fail signally, it might offer some immediate advantage. 
If it was dangerous for Charles to accept the to, coo men 
named by the Irish Commissioners, it might not be dangerous 
to gain time by discussing the Irish grievances, in order to 
enable him to bring over from Ireland that English army on 
which he now knew that he could depend to fight his battles 

* The Lords Justices and part of the Council to the King, March id. 
Cox, Bib. Anglicana^ App. iv, 
^ See p. 120. 
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in England. On March 31, therefore, he dismissed Parsons 
from the Lord Justiceship, and appointed in his room Sir 
Henry Tithborne, the gallant defender of Drogheda. 
-nchborne' Sir John Boriase, as too old and inefficient to be 
ParMos dangerous, kept his place.' 

jtiitlS On April 23, Charles followed up this step by 

April »3. fortn^lly authorising Ormond to treat for a cessation 
Ornimid 10 Qf anns for one year. In a private letter accom- 
ces-sHion panying the commission he bade the Marquis to 
bring over 'bring over the Irish army to Chester,' as soon as 
atmy. ^^ cessation had been agreed upon." 
If Charles's Irish negotiation was unlikely to facilitate 
his objects in England, it was still loss likely to facilitate 
Feb. his objects in Scotland. For some time Scottish 
<:om'^ Commissioners, among whom Loudoun and Hen- 
■'J'm^ail" derson were conspicuous, had been urging him 
in England, to asscnt to their appearance as mediators in the 
T.nglish civil war, on the basis of an assimilation of the govern- 
Eient and discipline of the Church of England with those of 
Murch ». ^^ Church of Scotland. Charles had naturally re- 
Thrirovcr- pelled these overtures,^ and had rejected the request 
itari. of the Commissioners to be allowed to visit London 

April. on their return to their own country. Their language 
tiitLmT- h3.d, however, alarmed him as to the possibility of an 
miMioners. alliancc between the Scots and his enemies in Eng- 
land, and he had been listening to advice of a very different 
•character given him by Hamilton through bis brother Lanark. 
.\s usual, Hamilton had the fullest confidence in his own 
P<^vver of intrigue. There were noblemen enough in Scotland, 
"i'rnii.oc-. he urged, who were jealous of the predominance of 
""^ Argyle and the clergy. Let Charles, above all things, 
*^<3id any attempt to coerce Scotland, and there would be no 
'''flRculty in raising up a party strong enough to hinder her 
'^'^tn giving military aid to the English Parliament. 

' Lascelles, Liber Munerum, Pan ii. 7. 

' The King lo Ormond, April 23. Commission to Ormond, April aj 
SOberl's hisl. of lie Irish Canfed. ii. 266. 
' ClarmdeH, vi 337-366. 
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Such advice was too consonant with Charles's nature to be 

lightly rejected by him. He gave directions to six Scottish 

noblemen, who happened to be at Oxford, to return 

to their native country and to do everything in their 

power to stir up political opposition to Argyle,' 

Montrose, in the meanwhile, had come easily to the conclu- 
sion that Hamilton was no match for Argyle in the field of 
MontruM Parliamentary statesmanship. He was already with 
r^hTTwar *^^ Queen at York, asserting vehemently that there 
in Scotland, ^^s a good Understanding between the leaders of the 
two Parliaments, and arguing that, unless he were allowed to 
anticipate the blow, a Scottish army would, before long, cross 
the border in support of the enemies of the King. Argyle being 
at present unprepared for war, a sudden attack made by him- 
self at the head of the forces which the Royalist nobility would 
be able to muster would change the state of affairs.* Aboyne 
would be able to dispose of the whole strength of the Gordons, 
and, with the warm approval of Nithsdale, Antrim might be 
despatched to Ireland to bring over a force of Macdonells^ the 
deadly enemies of the Campbells.^ 

To counteract Montrose, Hamilton, taking with him 
Traquair, with whom he was now cordially acting, hastened 

May. to York to urge upon the Queen the superiority of 
Jlr^^Iinaiiy ^^^ ^^" P^^* Henrietta Maria, it may be supposed, 
adopted. sympathised with the brilliant Montrose rather than 
with his saturnine rival, the more especially as Montrose pro- 
posed to act in combination with the Catholics and semi- 
Catholics of Scotland and Ireland ; but she was bound by her 
husband's orders, and the Scots who were present in her court 
were, for the most part, naturally averse to a scheme which 
would expose their country to the hazards of civil war. 
" Montrose," they said, " is a generous spirit, but hath not so 
good a head- piece as Hamilton." Montrose was therefore 

' Certain informations, £. lOI, 2. 

• Wisharty cap. ii, 

" This seems to be the explantion of the letters seized with Antrim 
and printed in A declaration concerning the rise and progress of the grana 
rebellion in Ireland, £. 6i, 23. 
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dismissed with fair words, but with the understanding that 
Hamilton's advice was to be followed.^ 

It was part of the plan of Hamilton and Traquair that the 
Scots were to be assured that in no case would their Presby- 
terian Church be endangered. Such a proposal was, 
betwee the as far as Scotland itself was concerned, wise and 
wo po IOCS. ^Qnciliatory. Where Charles was at fault was in 
failing to see that this policy would break down unless he acted 
in its spirit in England and in Ireland as well as in Scotland. 
To give it success in Edinburgh, it was necessary that he 
should be ready to make concessions to Puritanism in London. 
A policy which attempted to overbear the religion of half Eng- 
land by means of armies reinforced by troops set free in con- 
sequence of an understanding with Irish Catholics, would be 
fatal to a policy of conciliation in Scotland. Montrose's advice 
was, as matters stood, the best, not because it was in itself 
admirable, but because it was in accordance with the system 
created by the Irish cessation and the breach of the negotia- 
tions at Oxford. Charles would almost certainly have prospered 
'\{ he had set himself earnestly to conciliate those of his enemies 
whom it was possible to conciliate ; and he might possibly 
have prospered if he had carried on war unsparingly with all the 
forces at his command. The mixture of weak military opera- 
tions with weak diplomacy was fatal to his hopes. 

* Poyntz to Ormond, June I. Carte, Orig, Letters^ i 19. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

READING AND STRATTON. 

It would be some time before regiments from Irelanc^ 
could be made available by Charles. In the meanwhile h^ 
had to bear the brunt of an assault upon his central position a<^ 
i6|3. Oxford. On April 1 3, the day after that on which th^ 
E.^jf Laves ^^"S issued the message which had brought the ne^ 
Windsor. gotiations to a close, Essex advanced from Windsor 
to lay siege to Reading, a siege which, in the common belier 
of his army, was but the preliminary to that of Oxford itself. 

On the 15 th the Parliamentary army swept round ther 
southern outskirts of Reading, and seized on Cavershaim- 
April 15. Bridge, in order to bar the way against a relieving 
^^ge^r ^^^^^ ^^^^ Oxford. A Royalist post on CavershaiiB 
Reading. jjin ^^s casily stormcd, and the preparations for am 
attack on the town itself were carried briskly on. Sir Arthui 
Aston, the governor of Reading, was a Catholic, and as such 
failed to command the entire confidence of his soldiers, of 
whose want of all military qualities he bitterly complained. 
The place was, however, strongly fortified, and Essex proceeded 
with his usual deliberation, risking the lives of his men as little 
as possible. The arrival of Lord Grey of Wark from Hertford- 
shire, with a reinforcement 5,000 strong, enabled him to complete 
the investment. London kept him well supplied with provisions, 
and the country around was favourable to his cause. 

Charles 

summons Eagerly did Charles call on Rupert, who was still 

^^^ engaged at Lichfield,^ to hasten back to the succour 

of the beleaguered garrison. Powder was running short within 

* Seep. 108. 
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the walls, and Aston had been disabled by a blow on the head 
from a falling tile. 

Lichfield surrendered on the 2isl, and Rupert at once 
turned his horses' heads southwards. On the 24th he over- 
April 34. took his uncle. Charles was already on his way to 
^^j" Reading, and though he no longer hoped to raise 
Oxford. the siege, he expected to be able to open a way for 
the escape of the garrison. When he approached Caversham 
he learned that Colonel Feilding, on whom, when Aston was 
laid aside, the command of the garrison had devolved, had 
already hung out a flag of truce, and had offered to surrender 
April as. the town. An attempt made by the King to seize 
^^um Caversham bridge was defeated by a Parliamentary 
Reading. force SO inferior in numbers to his own, that the 
Puritan soldiers were able to boast, with even more than their 
usual assurance, that this success was a clear evidence of 
Divine intervention in their favour. It is possible, however, 
that the attack, made after negotiations had been opened, was 
not pushed home. 

As soon as the musquetry fire was heard in Reading some 
of the officers of the garrison urged Feilding to sally out to 
f'harles's assistance. Feilding replied that his honour was 
engaged to keep the truce, and that if the King himself were 
to knock at the gate and command him to break his word he 
would disobey him,' 

On the 26th, by the permission of Essex, the request of the 

garrison for leave to capitulate was laid before the King. As 

the defenders of Reading were to be allowed to 

Cap"iaiion march out with the honours of war, Charles, who had 

" "*" hoped for nothing better even in the event of a 
successful attack, willingly gave his approbation, and on the 
27th the Royalist troops left the town. On the pretext that 
some of the soldiers carried out arms contrary to the capitu- 
lation, some of them were attacked and robbed as they passed 

' The pamphlels in [he voiume of the Thomason Tiacis, E. 99, 
ihoulcl be compared with Ruiierl's correspondence in A</i/. A/SS. 18, 
980, fol. 3S-52, the giealer part of which has been prinled by War- 
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the gates, though the Parliamentary officeis did their best to 
Slop these outrages. 

Feilditig met with a bad reception at Oxford. His kins- 
man, Basil Feilding, who had recently succeeded to the 
earldom of Denbigh, was fighting on the side of the Houses, 
I suspicion easily grew up that the governor of 

tmtttA Reading had been bribed or influenced by family 
"'"™ lies to surrender the place. He was brought before 

a court-martial and sentenced to death. The Kin^ who is 
said to have been irritated by one of the articles of the 
capitulation, according to which deserters from the Parlia- 
mentary ranks found in Reading were to be iianded over li 
Essex, wished to carry out the sentence. At once there arose ] 
a violent contest amongst his followers. On one side 
maintained that Feilding was a low-minded traitor, whilst the I 
other side was equally confident that he was innocent of the j 
crime laid to his charge. Between the two parties Charles I 
vacillated. Twice Feilding mounted the scaffold, [ 
FeDduig and twice he was withdrawn ; the second time a 

the pleading of the young Prince of Wales, who had J 
been urged to this work of mercy by Rupert himself Feildini 
was ultimately deprived of his regiment ; and though he fou^ 
bravely as a volunteer, and was afterwards appointed to a com 
siderable command, he bore the stigma of treachery to the eiM 
of his life." 

Whilst Essen was occupied with the siege of Reading the 

^ipHi ,5. course of military operations had been on the whole 

ukraby favourable to Parliament. On April 25 Waller 

Wsiier. surprised Hereford,^ whilst farther west Chud- 

leigh, after failing on the a^rd to overpower Hopton at 



' Ruskw. V. 266. Clanndon, vii. 39. News from Londnn, June ^. 
Atxhhvs del Aff. Eir. ilin. foL 264. The suspicions which attached lo 
Feilding on account □( his lelalionship wtlh Denbigh are alluded to by the 
Venetian agent, who says that he and other oHiecrs were ' btn aHetti per 
1c COirispondenze di parentella nel Parlamento. ' Agostini lo the Dt^e, 
May J.. Vintlian Tratatripls, R.O. Sec also A eontinuaiieri efaitaat 
S/Kcia: Paisagtt (E. lol, 17) where it is sialed ihat Feilding was bribed 
*iib i6,D00i ' Kuihiv. V. aei. 






HOPTON DRIVEN BACK. 
LauncesCon, succeeded on the 25th in driving him back from 
R.-niiiscof ^^ Weak hjighls of Sourton Down. 

The news of Chudleigh's success reached the 
[ouse of Commons on the 29th. It was accom- 
Thi'Kil'g''s panied by some letters written by the King which had 
it™»i™^ been taken in Hopton's baggage, in which Charles 
Oifcrd. urged that commander to hasten to his succour with 
ail possible speed. The King's failure to relieve Reading, the 
intercepted letters, and every indication which spies could 
bring, led to the conclusion that Charles could not hold out at 
Oxford before a resolute attack. Yet on the very day that the 
Es^. CUD- captured letters reached Westminster a jarring note 
•I'l^Sr '" ^^ %o^% of triumph was struck. Stapleton and 
mooey. GoodwIn had come up from Reading to warn the 
Houses that without pay for his army Essex could not 
move. 

Honest and devoted as he was, Essex was not the man to 
ccaiduct to a successful end the enterprise which he had under- 
taken. Methodical by nature and by his training in the Dutch 
service, he had none of the inspiration of genius or of the 
daring enei^ which goes far to supply its place. He could 
lead his troops to victory if the conditions were favourable ; if 
they were unfavourable he could not grapple with the obstacles 
in his path, and stutch the prize from the grasp of obdurate 
nature. 

As jret there was no disposition in the Houses to throw 
blame on their commander. The great majority of the 
members only thought of providing for him the money which 
he needed. Yet the spirit which eventually brought about the 
discharge of Essex from his functions was already making 
itself felt, the spirit which regarded hesitancy as treason and 
Hemy lukewarmness as a crime. The Lord General's 

"d^^oh. bitterest critic was Henry Marten. Hating all 
lunUriand. ghams and unrealities, and ever ready to speak out 
the thought which lay unformed in the minds of others, he 
had nothing but scorn for those who thought it possible to 
proceed in the ways of prace. A letter which N orthumberiand 
had written to his wife whilst he was still negotiating at Oxford 
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had fallen into the hands of Marten, who tore it open to see 
whether it contained indications of treachery. On April i8 

.J the wrathful Earl, meeting Marten at a conference, 
Northum. taxcd him with his ungentlemanly conduct, and on 
cudgels receiving the reply that he was 'no whit sorry/ 
Marten. struck him on the head with a cane. Each House 
took up the cause of its own member, but it was impossible 
either for the Lords to defend the blow given by Northumber 
land or for the Commons to defend Marten's conduct ; and, 
after some altercation, the subject was allowed to drop.* 

Marten and those who agreed with him soon found a safer 
mode of displaying their zeal. The irritation caused by th 
King's defiant attitude first expended itself on inanimat 

objects. On April 24 the Commons appointed 
TheTe.'** Committee, at the head of which was Sir Robe 
monumenu Harley, with instructions to destroy superstitious 0^ 
ordered. idolatrous monuments, and on the following daj 

icoirociwra P^^^^^^ windows, the glory of medieval art, were 
at we»t. crashing, and the heads of images, the monument 
of medieval devotion, were flying off in Westminstei 
Abbey and St. Margaret's.' Not to be behindhand, the 
Common Council ordered the destruction of Cheapside Cross^ 
May a. ^tnd on May 2 that monument of the affection of a 
c^^r&t^ great king, who could have taught Charles to yield 
•troyed. ^q his pcopIe without losing their respect and obedi- 
ence, was levelled to the ground amidst signs of public rejoicing.' 
Something more was needed to defeat Charles than these 
acts of barbarous iconoclasm. On May i Pym moved that a 
^ committee of members of both Houses might be 
Pym moves sent to Holland to acquaint the States with the true 
commUteen positiou of affairs in England, and that another com- 
aodHot mittee similarly composed might be sent to Scotland 
*"**• * to acquaint that State how affairs stood here, and to 

demand their aid.' It was Pym's reply to the King's employ- 

« D'Ewcs'g Diary. HarL MSS. 164, fol. 372b. 
« C/. iii. 357. Certain informcUums, E. 100, 10. 
* The Downfall of Dagon, E. 100, 21. Agostini to the Doge, 
May is» Venetian Transcripts, H,0^ 
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ment of a bevy of Scottish noblemen to raise a Royalist party 
in their own country.' Marten cried out that Parliament 
should assume sovereign authority before sending ambassadors 
to contract an alliance,^ Pyra had too much worldly wisdom 
to allow BO unnecessary and so dividing a question to be 
raised. He and his followers protested loudly against a course 
which would lead ' to the utter subversion of ihis monarchy 
and the dethroning of the King.' The proposal to open com- 
munications with Scotland was adopted, though, apparently in 
consequence of the lukewarmness of the Peers, nothing was 
done for some time to carry out the resolution of the Com- 
mons. It may he that Pym was the more earnest in rejecting 
Marten's proposal as, in conjunction with Say, Manchester, 
A Mcrei Salisbury, and Hampden, he had recently opened 
bcgotiuion. ^ secret negotiation with the Queen, urging her to 
procure her husband's assent to the propositions which had 
been rejected at Oxford, and had assured her that till they had 
her answer E^sex should not advance. If Pym expected either 
lo obtain Henrietta Maria's consent to a treaty on his own terms, 
or to delude her into the belief that Essex could march against 
Oxford if he wished, he little knew the woman with whom he 
undertook to deal. She replied in a way which was calculated 
to keep her correspondents in hope, while she strained every 
nerve to forward to her husband the supplies of which he was 
sorely in need.' 

It was high time for help to come if Oxford was to be 
^^ retained. Charles had no want of men to serve 

needsam- him, but he found it hard to provide them with 
ammunition. In the beginning of May his correspond- 
ence with his wife exhibits him as chiefly anxious to secure a 

' See p. 125. 

• D'Ewes's {Marl MSS. c 164, fol. 381b) reports that Marten asked 
that no message should be sent ■ in ihe conilition wc were now in, but 
thai we should give ourselves power to send as from our^lves, and lo 
declare publicly thai we wili lake Ihe people inlo our protection.' The 
language is obscure, but taken with the conlexl it can only bear Ihe mean- 
inc which I have assigned lo it. 

' The Queen to Ihe King. May 5. Lctitri of Sairiella Maria, 193, 
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safe line of rfrtieat Henrietta &I&ria hulened (^ dw convqjrl 
of arms and munitions which she had been preparing. 

May 13 it arrived safely at Woodstock.' Esex 1 

Am^^ missed his opportunity, and Charles was now i 

«^"'' position to defy any force which could be brought 

Knytt. ^B'"'"*' '^i™- On the i7ththe Commons despatched 

^'bST" ^ Reading 15,000/., which they had borrowed from 

the City, and applied themselves seriously to the 
preparation of an ordinance for levying and excise. Even if J 
Charles's army had been in a far worse condition than ii 
the money would have reached Essex too bte. Disease had I 
broken out amongst his troops, and was rapidly thinning hu I 
ranks.' 

The Parliamentary leaders seem to have been hardly a 
of their danger. Now and then some of Charles's schemed 
came to light, and attempts were, in consequence, niade atf 
AvouE' Westminster to meet ihem by an appeal to those I 
to scffliiiuj. foreign States whose favour the King was endeavour- 
ing 10 win. More, however, was needed than an effort to 
countermine Charles's unskilful diplomacy. The main weak- 
ness of the Parliamentary armies was very similar to the main 
weakness of the Royalist army at Edgehitl. Esseit, whatever 

his defects may have been, was at least a genera! 
oui tcaeni ovcr his own army ; but it was only in name that he 
"" "'''■ was a general over the other armies of the Parlia- 
ment. Each separate force, supported from local resources, 
and controlled by local commanders, set his authority at 
nought on the rare occasions when he attempted to exercise 
h. Nor is there reason to suppose that he had the intellectual 
capacity for exercising it effectively. During the whole of his 
career he never showed any sign of ability to regard a cam- 
paign as a whole, in which the activity of each separate force 
is to be combined for the achievement of a common end. 
"We," said Marten, when in the midst of the perils preceding 
the execution of Strafford he called for union amongst the 



' Afercuriui Avlicu. 

' L.J. vu 43. 49- 

Plyi.tBHth. E. lOI, 9. 
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members of Parliament, "are honest, disjointed fellows." 
In the campaign of 1643 the Parliamentary troops might well 
have been described as honest, disjointed armies, 

ThePariiamentary military organisation was still tobecreated. 
The traditions of organisation served the Royalists well. What- 
Rovsiin *^^' might be wanting amongst them, there was at 
•Hsani™. least the combination of distant forces on a precon- 
certed plan. Therefore the balance of the war, which 
in the last week in April appeared to be inclining in favour of 
Parliament, began in the third week in May to incline in favour 
of the King. Preparations were vigorously made for taking up 
Charles's original scheme of moving forward his two wings from 
Yorkshire and Cornwall. The airival of the Queen's convoy at 
Oxford was but the fruit-fruits ot the offering which she had 
brought to her husband. On May iSshe wrote that shewouid 
May iS. soon be on the march. It was necessary, however, 
Tb^accn jjj^f jjjg should remain in the North ti!l Leeds liad 
■dvence. been taken, so that Newcastle might be set free to 
relieve the Earl of Derby, who was hard pressed in Lancashire. 
When that had been successfully effected, and she was herself 
enabled to move, she would clear Lincolnshire, and that task 
once accomplished would appear at Oxford at the head of 1,000 
foot and 1,500 horse.' 

After Lancashire had been succoured the southward march 
of Newcastle might be expected to begin. Tidings were already 
on their way from the West which showed that HopEon had 
already overcome the initial difficulties oi an eastward march 
from Cornwall. Encouraged by Chudleigh's success on Sour- 
Siamfcid ton Down,' Stamford placed himself at the head 
"mhi^ in '^^ army under his command, and resolved on carry- 
DivoBihirt ;ng the war into Cornwall. As he could dispose ol 
6,800 men, whilst Hoplon and the Cornish leaders at Launces- 
ton had with them less than half the number, he determined to 
despatch the greater part of his horse to Bodmin in order to 
suppress any attempt to muster the trained bands there. With 

> The Queen to the King, May 18. L<t/ers of Hmrielta Maria. 
303. 

' See p. 131. 
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his infantry and a few remaining horse he established himself 
near Stratton, in the extreme north-west of the county 
Stkm^nTat in a position apparently strong enough to secure 
trattoo. 1^.^ {looi attack, at least till his cavalry returned. 

The ground occupied by Stamford was well chosen. A 
ridge of high ground running from north to south parallel with 
the coast dips sharply down, and rises as sharply again to a 
grassy hill, from the southern end of which there is a still deeper 
cleft through which the road descends steeply to the left into 
the valley in which lies the little town of Stratton* On the top 
of this hill, the sides of which slope in all directions from the 
highest point to the edge of the plateau, the Parliamentary army 
lay. Beyond this plateau the ground falls away in all directions, 
more especially on the eastern side, where the position was 
almost impregnable if seriously defended. The ascent from the 
west was decidedly the easiest, but an earthwork had been 
thrown up on this side, the guns from which commanded the 
whole of the approach from this quarter.' 

Undismayed by the odds against them, Hopton and his 

comrades resolved to break up from Launceston in order to 

seek out the enemy. As they approached Stratton 

The battle on the moming of the i6th they had the advantage 

tratton. ^^ having amongst them one to whom every inch of 
ground must have been perfectly familiar. But a few miles to 
the north, on the bleak hillside above the waves of the Atlantic, 
lay that house of Stow from which Sir Richard Grenvile had 
gone forth to die in the ' Revenge,' and where doubtless the Lady 
Grenvile of a younger generation was watching anxiously for 
the return of him who had ventured his life in the King's quarrel. 
It would have been strange if on this day of peril the ordering 
of the fight had not fallen into Sir Bevil Grenvile's hands. ^ 

* The earthwork, of which a great part is still in existence, does not 
command the steep part of the slope on the other three sides, though the 
guns would be available against an enemy after he had once established 
himself on the plateau. I do not know whether the work was thrown up on 
this occasion, or was of far earlier origin, and though I have made inquiry 
in various quarters, I have failed to obtain any information on the subject. 

* A tablet removed from the battle-field to the wall of the Tree Inn, 
at Stratton, states that * in this place the army of the rebels, under the 



THE BATTLE OF STRATTON. 

The little army of Royalists consisted of but 2,400, whilst 
their adversaries could number 5,400, well provided with cannon 
and ammunition. The attacking force was divided into four 






stratto:n 

Neighbourhood 




bands, prepared lo storm, or at least to threaten, the hill from 
every side. For some hours every effort was in vain against 
superiority of numbers and superiority of position. At three in 

comnund of ihe Earl of Stamford, received a signal overthrow by Ihe 
valoor of Sir Bevil Grenvile and the Cornish aimy on May 16, 1643' 
The prominence given lo Sir Bevil is, it may be presumed, not entirely 
due to local ot family feeling. 
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the afternoon word was brought to the commanders that their 
scanty stock of powder was almost exhausted. A retreat under 
such circumstances would have been fatal, and the word was 
given that a supreme effort must be made. Tnisting to pike 
and sword alone, the lithe Comishmen pressed onwards and 
upwards. Their silent inarch seems to have struck their oppo- 
nents with a sense of power. The defence grew feeble, and on 
the easier western slope, where Grenvile fougtit, and on the 
northern, on which Sir John Berkeley led the attack, the outer 
edge of the plateau was first gained. Immediately the handful 
of horse which had remained with Stamford turned and fled, 
the commander-in-chief, it is said, setting the example. In 
vain Chudleigh, now second in command, rallied the foot for 
a desperate charge. For a moment he seemed to make an 
impression on the approaching foe, but he incautiously pressed 
too far in advance, and was surrounded and captured. His 
men, left without a commander, at once gave way and re- 
treated to the farther part of the plateau. By this lime the other 
two Royalist detachments, finding resistance slackening, had 
made their way up, and the victorious commanders embraced 
one another on the hard-won hill-top, thanking God for a suc- 
cess for which at one time they had hardly ventured to hope. 
It was no time to prolong their rejoicings, as the enemy, de- 
moralised as he was, still clung to the heights. Seizing the 
cannon which had been abandoned in the earthwork, the 
Royalist commanders turned them upon Stamford's cowed fol- 
lowers. The frightened men had no one to encourage them to 
deeds of hardihood, and, following the example of the cavalry, 
they too dashed down the slope in headlong flight. Of the 
Parliamentary soldiers, 300 had been killed, and 1,700 were 
taken prisoners, besides Chudleigh and thirty of his officers. 
All the cannon with a large store of ammunition and pro- 
visions fell into the hands of the victors. From that day the 
spot on which the wealthy Earl demonstrated his signal incom- 
petence as a leader of men has been known 35 Stamford Hill.' 

I Mf account ia founded on Hoplon's Nanolive, Clarendim MSS, 
1738 (1). and i's reproiluctiun in Clarcuisn, vii. 87, but it is modified by 
peisuiial ubsctvaliun of ihc localiiy. The OirJnaDce map is iiiaccutale. 



HOPTON AND WALLER. 

The entire collapse of the Parliamentary array had an un- 
expected effect upon Chudleigh. As a soldier he must have 
„, ,. . , despised the poltroons who had deserted him, and 

Chudleigh ,,, ,. j-r, 

tuns ihe have felt a corresponding admiration for the prowess 
of his antagonists, His own proclivities were Royalist. 
At the beginning of the war he had made his way to Oxford to 
offer his services to the King, but it was not forgotten there 
that, at the time of Strafford's trial, he had been the bearer of 
messages between the army and the Court, and that his evi- 
dence on the army plot given before a Parliamentary committee 
had told heavily against the King.' Taking umbrage at the 
cold looks and bitter words with which he was received, he 
had transferred his services to the Parliament, and returning now 
to his natural allegiance, he deserted a cause vthich he had 
only adopted through pique. He attempted to persuade his 
father. Sir George Chudleigh, who was in command of the 
cavalry which had been despatched to Bodmin, to follow his 
example ; but the old man contented himself with resigning 
his commission, lest even a suspicion of his son's treachery 
should attach itself to his person.' 

It was easy, at Westminster, to lay the whole blame of the 
disaster upon Chudleigh's treason. It was none the less neces- 
Hopion's ^^T '" oppose a barrier to the advance of Hopton. 
ludvjuict. Before many days were over all Devonshire, with 
the exception of Bideford and Barnstaple in the north, and of 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, and Exeter in the south, fell easily into 
his hands. All eyes were turned on Waller, whose tried 
generalship was at that time supposed to be capable of meeting 
waiitr -xM ^"y difficulty, and by the orders of Essex he prepared 
ajninsi him. [q march towards Devonshire. Yet signs were not 
wanting that even Waller's generalship might prove insufficient. 
The growing strength of Charles at Oxford was making itself 
felt on the Severn and the Wye. On May 20 Waller was com- 
pelled to abandon Hereford after a brief occupation,' and on the 
29th he failed in an attack upon Worcester, which he probably 
wished to secure as an outlying post to defend the Severn valley 

■ See p. 130, 
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after he had marched westwards. Fresh enemies, too, threat- 
ened him in another direction. A force under the command 
H ford' ®^ ^^ Marquis of Hertford, in which Rupert's bro- 
army at ther, PHncc MauHce, occupied a prominent position, 
sbury. ^^^^ Oxford ou the 19th and occupied Salisbury, 
with the evident intention of holding out a hand to Hopton 
as he advanced. 

Together with the tale of disaster from the West more 
cheerful tidings reached Westminster from the North. By a 
dashing night attack the younger Fairfiax had sur- 
Wakefieid priscd Wakcfield, though it was held by a force far 
■urpnsed. gupcrior in numbers to his own. The blow was well 
aimed, but it could not affect Newcastle's preponderance in 
Yorkshire. Fairfax had 1,400 prisoners to exchange — among 
them the double-traitor Goring — and that was alL He was 
compelled to abandon Wakefield almost as soon as it was 
taken, whilst Newcastle firmly established himself at Pontefract, 
and occupied Rotherham and Sheffield.^ 

If Charles was superior to Essex in strategy, he was far 
inferior to Pym in diplomacy. Whilst Pym sought as ever to 
combine homogeneous elements of resistance, Charles pursued 
his usual course of attempting to combine in his favour ele- 
ments of attack which were mutually repugnant Just as he 
had failed to see that an understanding with the Irioh Catholics 
would make it difficult for him to secure the neutrality of the 
Scottish Presbyterians, he now failed to perceive that the 
negotiation which he was still carrying on with the King of Den- 
mark for aid, on the basis of the cession of Orkney 

The pro- ' ' 

posed ceft. and Shetland to that Kmg whose ancestor had once 
Orkney and pledged the islands to the Scottish Crown, would 
* ' rouse the national feeling of the Scots against himself. 
Henrietta Maria, however, through whose hands the negotia- 
tion passed, was shrewd enough to doubt whether the abandon- 
ment of Shetland and the Orkneys was likely to be helpful to 
Hamilton in his attempt to form a Royalist party in Edinburgh.* 

* Dugdal^s Diary, Special Passa^s. £. 103, 7. Merc. AuL £• 
104, 21. 

'^ See p. 125. 



" Please," she wrote to her husband in announcing the con- 
tents of the despatches from Denmark, " to resolve something 
M.yij. thereupon. There is no time to be lost ; and send 
M^rii'.'A- li'ick someone to conclude what you will do, whether 
•^•^ you are satisfied to give the islands, about which I 
should malte no difficulty, it only being a thing which concerns 
Scotland. Care must be taken that the Scots do not avail 
themselves of this opportunity to lake oRence. Therefore, if 
you are willing to give them, I would make a secret contract 
with the King of Denmark to deliver them to him when your 
business is settled, and tell him the reason why you do not do 
it at this instant, and that if the King of Denmark agrees to 
that, he that shall go shall treat with him about the place where 
he shall land his forces and where his ships shall come, and 
do this quickly and without delay." ' Charles followed his 
wife's counsel, and worded his promise to cede the islands in 
terms so cautious that Christian shrank from risking a fleet 
and army on so uncertain a security.^ 

In the field of domestic intrigue the Queen seemed likely 
to be more successful. Amongst those who were now attracted 
to Royalism by their natural affinities were the two Hothams, 
both of whom were also influenced by jealousy of the Fairfaxes. 
April 15. On April 15 Captain Hotham — as the son of the 
^^^^"^ Governor of Hull was styled— wrote to Newcastle, 
Hoihami. telling him that he had ' found out a way to do his 
Majesty real service,' and holding out hopes that 'such a con- 
siderable party' would be brought to the King 'as hath not 
been yet.' ' In a subsequent letter he asked that Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale might be sent to confer with him. " I have no 
doubt," he added, " he is instructed to treat as with gentlemen 
who value their honour above anything." In the end Hotham 
gave Newcastle to understand that he and his father were ready 
to carry out the design agreed on — a design which appears to 
have embraced the betrayal of Hull and Lincoln— though it 

' The Queen to the King, May 27, Lctltrs of H^ttrietta Maria, 208. 

■ Kridericia, Danmarks ydre poliliske historit, 316. 

* Holham to Newcastle, April t j. A naa discmtiy afhiddtn acri 
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'Mould talce sometime to carryit into practice. Above all, it would 

be necessary ' to hinder Colonel Cromwell's marching hither.' ' 

Colonel Cromwell's name was already a terror to those who 

vere inclined lo play fast and loose with the Parliamentary cause. 

CnmweU ^V^lilst Essex Contented himself with indicating the 

^^^ causes of his own failure, Cromwell, in his lower 

'™i"i™- sphere, set himself to make failure impossible. He 

had early rect^nbed that the weakness of the Parliamentary 

army was above all a weakness in cai*alry, and he determined 

thai the troop which he commanded as a captain, and the 

regiment which he subsequently commanded as a colonel, 

should fear no comparison with Rupert's high-spirited cavaliers. 

The men whom he selected from the Puritan freeholders and 

farmers of the eastern counties were such as had thrown their 

whole hearts into the religious strife, and were also ready, for 

the sake of victory, to submit to the iron discipline which he 

imposed on them. To trust in God and to keep their powder 

dry— the popular summary of his requirements— in other 

' words, to combine practical efficiency with enthusiasm, was 

1 the secret of the marvellous success of Cromwell's soldiers. 

I As for himself, he was an ideal cavalry officer on the field of 

' battle, as fiery as Rupert in the charge, as cautious as Essex 

j in preparation, with a never-failing presence of mind, which 

was all his own, and which never allowed him to be carried 

away by the excitement of victory or lo be depressed by the 

weight of adversity. 

I By the end of April, Cromwell had stamped out whatever 

I sparks of Royalism were lo be found within the bounds of the 

Eastern Association, and, as Hotham feared, was soon fighting 

' his way through Lincolnshire, where the Royalists from Newark 

^^^ dominated the county. Delivering Crowland from attack, he 

^^^H M>y. pressed for a combined attempt upon Newark, and 

^^^1 wlMk"^ ^" arrangement was made early in May for the 

^^^H Ne.ark. co-opcraiion of Stamford's son. Lord Grey of Groby, 

^^^H the commander-in-chief of the forces of the Association, with 

^^^H the Lincolnshire gentry and with Sir John Gell, who was at 

^^^H ' Holhnm lo Newcastle, April 26, 31. Tanner MSS. Ldi. fol. 83, 90. 
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that time posted at Nottingham. The plan came to nothing. 
Local jealousies were too strong to admit of common action. 
It needs no explanation to account for the reluctance of the 
force at Lincoln to move as long as the younger Hotham was 
in the place, and Grey, whose father's house was not far from 
I-eicester, refused to stir for fear of exposing that town to 
danger. " Believe me," wrote Cromwell to the Committee of 
Lincoln, "it were better, in my poor opinion, Leicester were 
not, than that there should not be found an immediate taking 
of the field by our forces to accomplish the common ends." 

The entire subordination of private and local aims to the 
common ends was one of ihe secrets of Cromwell's success. If 
others failed him, he would not make that an excuse for reraisK- 
ness. On the evening of May 13 he found himself with twelve 
troops of horse, ' whereof some so poor and broken that you 
M.y.j. shall seldom see worse,' opposed to double their 
^^^''' number, two miles from Grantham on the Newark 
^^™''**°^ road. Without counting heads, he gave the word to 
charge. The spirit of their commander gave force to the fol- 
lowers, and the larger host broke and fled before the smaller. 
"With this handful," wrote Cromwell, in recounting the event, 
" it pleased God to cast the scale." ' The whole fortune of the 
Civil War was in that nameless skirmish. A body of Puritan 
horsemen had driven twice their number before them as chaff 
before the wind, and as armies were then constituted superiority 
in cavalry was superiority in war. 

Whatever the future might have in store, Cromwell knew 
*ell that the Eastern Association could not be saved by twelve 
■foops of horse. Not without reason had he striven to rouse the 
"sighbouringcommanderstocomhineforanattackupon Newark, 
the connecting link between the Royalism of Yorkshire and the 
•"•yaliam of Oxford. The brilliant surprise of Wakefield by the 
Joiinger Fairfax did not blind Cromwell to the inherent weak- 
l''^ of the Parliamentary cause in Yorkshire, and he knew that, 
'•once the defenders of the West Riding were overpowered, 
"ewcistle would soon be at Newark, and that it would need all 
"fi resolution of the inhabitants of the Association, and far 

fj'GciiBwdl In the Lincolnshire Com .nil lee, May 13. Carlylt, LeHec X. 
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more harmony between its commanders than had been hitherto 
displayed, to bar his road to London. Like Essex, Cromwell 
May 38. was in desperate straits for money. It profited him 
i^'Ss" li"le that on May 26 his native county of Hunting- 
for money. ^Qn was added to the Eastern Association.^ " Lay 
not," he wrote to the men of Colchester, " too much on the 
back of a poor gentleman who desires, without much noise, to 
lay down his life and bleed the last drop to serve the cause and 
you. I ask not your money for myself. I desire to deny my- 
self, but others will not be satisfied." * Voluntary contributions 
are but a slender staff on which to lean. In two months the 
whole of the payments from the five counties which composed 
the Association reached no more than 3,372/., of which the 
share borne by the single county of Cambridgeshire, in which 
Cromwell's influence was the highest, was little less than 2,000/.^ 

At the close of May the outlook of the Parliamentary party 
was depressing. Devonshire had been overrun in the West, and 
The military i" the North the Royalists were growing in strength. 
situation. ^xi the Valley of the Thames Essex continued in- 
active, his army wasting away with sickness and desertion. 
The military situation reacted on the political, and in May the 
time appeared to Charles to have arrived when the Commission 
of Array, which he had issued in March to the lead- 
waiierV ing Royalists in London,* might be put in execution. 
^ **'' That Charles had a considerable party in the City is 

beyond doubt, and it is equally beyond doubt that large num- 
bers there, without being distinctly Royalists, would welcome 
any change which would bring the blessings of peace within 
their reach. 

Accordingly on May 2 Charles authorised one Chaloner, a 
linendraper of some repute in the City, to collect money for 
„ . objects of which we have no detailed account, but 

Employ. 

ment of which Were evidently connected with the great design 

of throwing off the Parliamentary yoke. Waller, vain 

and incapable, but flattering himself that he was fitted to play 

» LJ. vi. 63. 

' Cromwell to the Mayor of Colchester, May 28. Carlyle^ Letter XI. 

» Tanmr MSS. Ixii. fol. 7a * See p. 11 1. 
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a conspicuous part on the political stage, busied himself in win- 
ning over personaees of high social position, whilst his brother- 
and of in-law, Tompkins, undertook tokeep upcommunica- 

Tumpkins. tions between the Parliamentary group of Royalists 
at Westminster and the more active spirits in the City. 

On May 19 Alexander Hampden, a cousin of the member 
for Buckinghamshire, was despatched from Oxford, ostensibly 
May 19. to call upon the Houses to return an answer to the 
Ai^^dri message of April 12,' in which Charles had de- 
Hmjxi™. manded the immediate surrender of the ships and 
forts. In the communication brought by Hampden, the King 
threw the blame for all misfortunes which might befall the 
country upon those by whom his reasonable offers were refused. 
Such, he added, was ' his strength of horse, foot, and artillery, 
his plenty of ammunition, which some men lately might con- 
ceive he wanted, that it must be confessed that nothing but 
the tenderness and love to his people, and those Christian im- 
pressions' with which his heart was touched, 'could move him 
once more to hazard a refusal.' * 

In the Upper House there was a majority in favour of the 
acceptance of any possible compromise. Conway and Port- 

^ land, like Waller in the House of Commons, had 

only remained at Westminster to further Charles's 
objects, whilst Northumberland and Holland, Bed- 
lord and Clare, were only telo anxious for an opportunity of 
bringing the war to a close on any terms short of a complete 
surrender. Vet even these peers refused to accept 
Tharn- Charles's proposal as a basis of negotiation, though 
me King'i they imagined that advantage might be taken of his 
"""^^ message to make fresh overtures of their own. The 
House of Commons not only turned a deaf ear to this unprac- 
tical suggestion, but took a step which, if it weie persisted in, 
would make peace impossible. A member having asked that 
all Papists in arms should be declared traitors, Heniy Darley 
TbcQium rose to make a far more startling proposition. "For 
iapcuiiid. jny part," he said, " I desire to speak plain English, i 
^link that the principal Papist now in arms against us is the 
I See p. 108. • £./. vl 57, 

aroL. 1. 
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Queen." He then moved that she should be impeached, and, 
after a feeble opposition, his motion was carried without a 
division. Pym was sent to lay the impeachment before ihe 
peers.' 

Evidently the House was influenced by the King's boast- 
ful reference to the sioce of ammunition with which the 
(Queen's energy had provided him. Its leaders acted under a 
sense of impending danger, the depth of which they were as 
yet unable to fathom. Either Alexander Hampden or some 
one who accompanied him had brought from Oxford 
itovEi'i a letter written by the Earl of Dover to his wife in 
London, entreating her to come away with her chil- 
dren as soon as it was possible to do so. There was some- 
thing in the tone of the letter which excited suspicion, and on 
May a2, the day before the Queen's impeachnient was voted, 
the Commcma ordered that Hampden should be detained in 
custody,' 

Slight as the indication was, it had served to awaken the 
suspicions of the Committee of Safety. Shortly after Hamp- 
den's arrest a certain Hassell arrived in London as the bearer 
HuiHtir* ^^ ^ iK^ message from the King. He was foolish 
rub imn- enough to boast that within ten days London would 
be set on fire, and his rash ^jeech was carried to the 
h'^ta. Committee. It was known that Hassell was inii- 
Mar J'- mate with Wallet and Tompkins, and a clerk in the 
w™.^ service of Tompkins was induced to act as a spy 
Tompkini. ypon his master. On the 30th he Iwought sufficient 
information to justify further action, and on the early morning 
of the 31st both Waller and Tompkins were arrested. 

The jist was one of those days set apart for the monthly 
fast which had been observed ever since the outbreak of the 
war. At the time of the morning service the congregation at 

' C.J. iii. 98. D'Ewes's Diary. Ifmri. MSS. 164, fol. 390b. 

' On June 6 D'Ewes states Ihal the seiiure of Dover's letter gave the 
fifsl hint of WiiUr;t'» plot, and that it took pbcc about a foilnighl before, 
An eiael fortnight would be May 23, bul we may safely assume that ihe 
discovery happened oa the Had, and Ibe aixst of Hampden would be 
tfauE accounted for. 
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St. Margaret's was disturbed by messengers from the Speaker, 
calling on the members of the Commons who were [wesent 
A Mrtnon to attend him immediately in the House. D'Ewes, 
iniempied. ^.j.,q refused to obey the summons till the sermon was 
at an end, found, when he left the church, that the streets were 
guarded by soldiers. The Westminster trained batKis were not 
all devoted to the Parliamentary cause, and he overheard some 
of them muttering that the plot had been invented in order to 
give an excuse for fresh taxation. D'Ewes himself was at 
first inclined to share this opinion, but, welcome as a bdief in 
Pym's trickery would have been to his mind, he soon came 
round to the opinion that Parliameni and the City had escaped 
a great danger. 

Conway, in fact, with his military instincts, had put the 
vague design originally entertained into a practical shape. A 
secret association was formed in the City, no member 
omuiiEt of which was to be acquainted with the names of 
thi ptoi Yf^(ytG than three others amongst the associates. It 
was calculated that in London itself about one-third of the 
population was Royalist, whilst in the suburbs the proportion 
rose to four-fifths. Royalists as well as Parliamentarians were 
to be found in the trained bands, detachments of which 
guarded in turti the new fortifications. A night was to be 
selected on which the Royalists on guard were in a ma- 
jority. They would then seize upon the magazines of arms 
and powder, and upon the principal military positions. Lord 
Mayor Pennington and his chief suppc»t«rs in the City would 
be seized in their beds, and at Westminster Say and Wharton, 
Pym, Hampden, Stapleton, and Strode were to share their fate. 
The King was to send a force of 3,000 men to the neighbour- 
hood of London. To this force the gates were to be thrown 
open, and with its help rebeHion would be crushed and the 
civil war at an end. 

To give an aspect of legality to the design Charles had for- 
warded to London the Commission of Array which had been 
issued in March.' It had been entrusted tO' the beautiful and 
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high-spiiited I^dy Daubigny, whose husband had been slain 
ar Edgefiill, and who was visiting Oxford with a. pass from 
the Houses on business connected with her hus- 
band's estate. Concealing the important document 

^"iXiy in her bosom, in the well founded assurance lliat 
■ soldier would search for 
it beneath her dress, on her return to London i 
pany of Alexander Hampden, she had handed 
Chaloiier. Chaloner in turn had surrendered it to Tompkins, 
in whose cellar it was ultimately found by the Pailiamentar; 
searchers.' 

In the eyes of Charles and Falkland, through whose hands 
thecorrespondencewith the conspirators passed, these proceed - 
E«Ki oT.h. '"^* "^'^ "" more than legitimate acts of defence 
■J'-c«eryof against successful treason. It was because this view 

of the case was very far from being complete that 
^^'aller's plot, as it came to be called, was fatal to the Royal cause. 
" Vou must show," Roe had written a few weeks before, " that 
peace is ravished from you, and your arms are only employed 
to rescue the beloved of all men." ' By entering on this plot 

at a time when he was offering to negotiate, Charles 

showed that he considered his opponents as rebels 
to be crushed, not as adversaries to be conciliated. The result 
was a deepening of the gulf, already far too deep, by which the 
parties were divided. Charles was coming to be regarded at 
^Vestminster, no longer as a sovereign led astray by evil coun- 
sellors, but as a conspirator against the peace and safety of the 
nation. This feeling was a few days later rendered even more 

bitter by news from Ireland, On June s a letter 
News (mm ftom Parsons was read in the House of Commons, 
" in which the late Lord Justice detailed the circum- 

stances of his supersession, and on the same day it was known 
that Charles had despatched Lord Taaffe to Kilkenny, and had 

' According to the statemeiil in the S/a/i Tn'als (iv, 63S), it wai 
Found in Tompkins's cellar. For ils having been in Chaloner's hands, 
anil for (he dale of Lady Daubigny's journey, see D'Ewes's Diary, Hurl. 
MSS. 460, foi. II ; 164, ibL 49; 165, IbL lOlb. 

> See p. 102. 
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thereby placed himself ir 
rebels.' 

After this revelation everything was possible for Pym. On 
the 6th he made His report on Waller's plot. Ixjrd.s and 
Commons alike were carried away by their indigna- 
pyms tion. The imposition of a vow or covenant, which a 

ih^pio™ few days before had little chance of acceptance, was 
Patiumtn- ""^ voted by the Commons with scarcely a dis- 
1^;™'^ sentient voice. Those who took it engaged them- 
selves to support the forces raised in defence of 
Parliament against those raised by the King, ' so 
long as the Papists now in open war against the Parliament 
shall by the force of arms be protected from the justice thereof'^ 
On the same day the Lords accepted an ordinance, 
luthorising the meeting of the proposed assembly of 
divines, to which they had long opposed a steadfast 
resistance ; and on the 9th the new covenant was 
jun.g. taken by every one of the sixteen peers then present 
t^X^%>t i" the House, after which it was sent forth with the 
mfilmiy authority of both Houses to be signed as a test of 
covtnMDL. loyalty to the cause which the Houses were defend- 
ing. For (he time, at least, the Peace-party was annihilated. 
Charles's intrigue had made it possible for Pym to impose a 
test which gave coherence to his followers, though it separated 
Jbm is. them fatally from their fellow-countrymen in the 
thMSt-" opposite ranks. June 15 was observed as a day of 
si.;ne. public thanksgiving for the recent deliverance, and 

on that day the covenant was freely taken in the City. Yei 
those who rejoiced knew that the time of anxiety was not at an 
end. An ordinance passed the day before for the more 
stringent enforcement of the censorship of the press 
prKi. was a sure token that the Houses did not consider 

that they had yet reached a port of safety.* 
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CHAPTER vm. 

THE ROYALIST VICTORIES. 

Would the sword be able to make good the defiance which 
the Houses had flung in the face of the Eling ? Essex had at 
(643. last been reinforced, and had broken up from his 
Ese^at^ quarters at Reading. On June 10 he occupied 
Thame. Thame. Three days later his army was still further 
increased, and he was able to send his advanced guard to 
Wheatley, in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
He occupies Royalist post on Shotover HilL* It is hardly likely 
eatey. ^^^ ^^ cautious a Strategist as Essex contemplated 
an attack on Oxford as long as it was held by forces not inferior 
to his own, and he probably intended no more than to protect 
Buckinghamshire from plunder, and to interpose an obstacle 
in the way of the Queen's march from Yorkshire. In the mean- 
while he allowed his own troops to scatter themselves over a 
wide extent of country, so as to invite attack by an enemy 
whose cavalry was far superior to his own, 

Hampden, it is said, warned Essex of the risk to which he 
was exposed. For purposes of attack the Parliamentary army 
June 17. was insufficient, and on the 17th a force of 2,500 
S*uke ^^^ ^y Essex to capture Islip, retreated without 
isHp. striking a blow. Such vacillating tactics were dan- 

gerous when Rupert was within striking distance. On the 
same afternoon he rode out of Oxford at the head of a select 
Rupert'* body of somc 1,700 men, of which the greater part 
<'*>«y- was cavalry. He had learned from Colonel Hurry, 

a Scottish deserter, that a sum of 21,000/. was on its way to 

' M^rc. Civicus, £. 106, 13. A continuation of certain passagct. 
£. 106, 6. 



Thame from London, and he resolved to strike for the prize. 
An hour after midnight the tramp of his band was heard by 
the sentinels at Tetsworth ; shots were fired and an 
'™' alarm given. Two hours later, as the sky was whiten- 
ing before the dawn, he surprised a few of Essex's soldiers at 
Postcombe, In the early morning light he surrounded 
Chinnor, and fell suddenly upon a party of new-lesHed men 
who were soundly sleeping in the hamlet Some fifty ixmjt 
wretches were shot down or knocked on the head as they at- 
tempted to escape, and 1 20 surrendered themselves as prisoners. 
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It was BOW time to look out for the expected convoy. Rupert's 
proceedings, however, had been too noisy for secrecy. The 
drivers were warned by a countryman, and they turned the 
heads of their team into the woods which clothed the sides of 
the Chiltern Hills, where, now that the enemy had been fully 
roused, Rupert could not venture to follow. 

Through his own want of judgment Rupert had missed his 
prey. Sweeping round as he returned under the hills to the 
ChaiEroTc Isfti iis if loth to hurry back, he at last, skirmishing 
*'"'"■ as he went with the gathering foe, directed his march 

upon Oxford. Sending forward his foot to Chiselhampton 
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fridge to guard ihe line of retreat, he faced with his horse on 
Chalgrove Field the now increasing numbers of the enemy, 
roused by the tidings of his presence from the villages rouniJ. 
Amongst them, though as yet he knew it not, was Hampden, who 
slept that night at Watlington, and who, roused from his sleep 
by the cry of alarm, had thrown himself as a volunteer amongst 
the ranks of the first comrades with whom he met. The Par- 
liamentary troops were indeed insufficient to combat Rupert 
with any prospect of success, but they hoped that by threaten- 
ing him they might hold him back till succours could arrivS 
from headquarters. It was dangerous to play such a game wiih' 
Rupert. "This insolency," he said to his comrades, " is not 
to be borne." He was the first to leap the hedge behind which 
the enemy was drawn up. By the confession of the galbnt 
troopers who followed him, the Roundheads fought that day 
as they had never fought before. The odds of numbers were, 
however, against them, and after a while they broke and fled. 
This time Rupert did not gallop off in wild pursuit. Knowing 
that a large force sent by Essex would soon be on the place of. 
combat, he drew rein and made his way safely to Oxford with 
his prisoners.' 

It is not with Rupert that thethoughtsof the visitor to Chal- 
grove Field are mainly concerned. Hampden's is the abiding 
Hwnpd™ presence there. With his head bowed low over his 
-onnded. horse's neck the warrior-statesman had ridden off, 
J"" '* early in the fight, sorely wounded in the shoulder,' 
dMih. For sis days he lay at Thame in agony from which on 

June J4 he was only released by death.^ 

' His Highness Prime Ruperfs late beating up of iht RtbeU guarttrt 
is the best sulhority. Theie is no copy in [he British Museum library,, 
but there is one in the Bodleian, and one in Ihe possession of Mr Madon,, 
who kindly lent it to me. Compare D'Ewes's Diary, HarL MSS. 164^ 
{oL 333 ; A true relation, E. 55, II ; nnd the letter of Essex, E. 55, 19. 

' For the discussion whether the wound was inflicted by the enemy or 
by the bursling of a pistol sec Nates and Queries, yi. Ser. iii. 11. 
Thai this utterly unimportant point should have been made ihe subje 
partisan contention is one of the marvels which are only to be met with itt 
wiitings relating to the Civil War. 

* Mi. Filth, b The Aiadcmy of Nov. 29, tSEg, has conclusively shu< 



So tittle was it Hampden's habit to put himself forward in 
political life, that the historian is apt to ask himself whether, 
after all, he deserved the fame which has crowned him. Other 
men outstripped him in the senate and in the field. He seldom 
spoke in the House of Commons, and never at any length. As 
a soldier he won no battles and reduced no fortresses.' Yet 
the impression which he made upon his contemporaries cannot 
be lightly set aside. Friend and foe are of one mind in recog- 
nising his power. A thoroughly loyal man, without even the 
infirmity of ambition, his first and last thought was his duty to 
bis country. Inspired with the loftiest and most enduring cou- 
rage, ready to throw himself into the breach in peace or war 
whenever occasion demanded the sacrifice, he had too high a. 
reverence for the virtue of subordination to resist the authority 
which he regarded as lawful. He was never heard to murmur. 
The belief that he regarded the generalship of Essex as too cau- 
tious and hesitating was so widely spread that it cannot be al- 
tt^ether false, but he never attempted, even indirectly, to weaken 
his authority. He doubtless felt— for such men feel rather 
than reason — that insubordination was worse than bad gene- 
ralship, and he made no exception when his own person was 
concerned.' 

that Oougfa's nirrative ot Hampden's last days found in the Genlkman's 
Magasint for May 1815, is a. nineteentb -century forgery. The belief that 
we possess the words of Hampden's last piayet must theiefore be aban- 
doned. 

' Lord Nugent indeed has a long account of an early siege of Reading, 
in which Hampden plays a conspicuous part, but that siege has no founda- 
tion in fact, the authority for it being one of the many lying pamphlets of 
the time. 

' The following letter, the last written by Hampden, as far as we 
know, before he died, is very characteristic of the quiet self-possession of 
one-who, placing duty above everything else, expected others to do the 
same. His cousin Cromwell would have penned a far more fiery appeal, 
bat hardly one mote effectual : " Sit, my Lord General hath written to 
the county of Essen lo call in the well -affected people to bis assistance, 
and bach enttea.ted the help of the Deputy Lieutenants in it. The wnrk 
is so necessary and so hopeful tbal I cannot but improve the inletcsi 1 
have in yourself foi the promoting of it. The power of Essex is great, a 
place of most life of religion in the land, and your power in the county is 
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That Hampden, if he had lived, would have brought about 
a peace on terms satisfactory to both parties is an idea which 
could only arise amongst those who misunderstand alike his 
character and the political situation. His ideas on Church and 
State were such as ought to have made it easy for him to come 
to an understanding with Falkland, but he never could have 
come to an understanding with Charles. The constant in- 
trigues, the reliance on foreign aid, the plots and conspiracies 
which occupied so large a space in Charles's statesmanship, 
built up a wall of separation between him and Hampden which 
could never be passed over. If there was still a lurking hope 
in Hampden's mind that Charles might be won over from his 
evil counsellors, it was never likely to be more. For the pre- 
sent open war was the path of duty. To tear asunder the web 
of mingled violence and deceit which was ennobled by the name 
of constitutional right was the work to which Hampden had 
devoted himself, in all modesty, but with all the vigour of a 
well-balanced nature, and there is no reason to suppose that if 
great loo. The difficulties of this war needs the utmost of both. Our 
nntiy warns both men and money, and therefore their help in this way 
jirnpcGcd would be very seasonable. I Icnow you need not be moved In » 
thing that jou apprehend for the good of the cause. Such I conceive thif ■ 
business fur the good of the kingdom in general, and so of Essex in panfl 
licular. Consider of it, and you will tind it deserves your serious an4l 
hearty endeasokits, It wiU be a service acceptable to my Lord Genen^'^ 
and you shall further engage yonr affectionate cousin and servant, J*' 
Hampden," Hampden to Sir T. Harrington, June 9, Barringlan AfSS, 
The letter irom Easex himself in the ume coUeclion is also aotewotthy. 
"I desire," he writes, "such may appear in this cause as have moat 
interest in it, such of whose constancy and courage we may be assured, 
men of religious lives and affeclions, fittest to bear arms for truth of 
religion, men of estates to defend those estates that the enemy seeks to 
devour. The employment ia not too mean for the best men ; and then we 
shall hope for success when such put their hands to the work ; for assure 
yourselves the looseness and inconstancy of the soldiers amongst othera 1| 
one cause of the continuance of the war." It is evidently viroag to at' 
bute 10 Cromwell the sole credit of an attempt to till the regiments w 
pious men. What distinguished him was that he succeeded 
others only attempted. I have, however, seen a slaienieni 
porary pamphlet to the effect that none of Hampden 
cepling in a court of justice, 





1^3 CHARLES DEFIES THE PARLIAMENT. i;S 

he had lived longer he would ever have learned lo place confi- 
dence in Charles. 

Two days after the skirmish at Chalgrove Field Charles re- 
plied to the Parliamentary covenant in a strain of fierce defiance. 
June ». ^11 ^ proclamation issued on June ao, in order to lead 
JS"i Uw "P '° ''^^ conclusion that the Houses were in durance 
Pariiameni [o arbitrary power, he recited a whole catalogue of 
the illegalities of which Parliament had been guilty, 
igh they were in truth no more than the necessary conse- 
quences of its virtual assumption of sovereign authority. Par- 
being no longer free, all who abetted it in its usurpa- 
e liable to the penalties of high treason, though with the 
exception of five lords and thirteen commoners any ene of these 
persons presenting themselves at Oxford would be welcome, 
' until by the adjournment of the Houses to some fit and free 
place, or otherwise, due course be taken for the full and free 
convention in Parliament of us and all the members of both 
Houses.' ' 

Such a proclamation was one of those half-measures which 
combine the maximum of irritation wiih the minimum of advan- 
tage. From this day the Houses at Westminster were regarded 
at Oxford merely as a pretended Parliament, consisting, as the 
wits never ceased to assert with wearisome iteration, of three 
Houses — the Common Council, the House of Commons, and 
the House of three Lords. Ofl^cially they were treated by the 
King as non-existent, and as being therefore incapable of ad- 
dressing lo him a petition or of sending to him a Bill. At the 
ume time Charles did not as yet propose, as with a slight stretch 
of authority he might well have done, to gather round him at 
Oxford a Parliament of his own, from which 'he might have 
derived constitutional support. 

For the moment Chnrles was content to rely on his military 

preponderance. It seemed as if the unwieldy host of Essex 

.^ might be subjected to any imlignities. On the a5th 

Vjoonta abodyof cavalry under Hurry, who had been knighted 

for his services at Chalgrove Field, swept round the 

'Cat of the Parliamentary army as Rupert had swept round it a 

' LJ. vi. loS. 
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week before, defeated Stapleton's horse, and plundered Wy- 

Panitin combe. So great was the alarm, that in London 
''™'"°- itself a rumour spread that the City was in danger. 
From all parts men ran hastily to their posts on the line of de- 
fence. When the Commons met on the morning of the 26th 

there was a general disposition to throw the blame 
The Com- on Essex. A sharp letter was written to him by Pym, 
^UtiraM telling him that men were safer under the King's pro- 
wiih emi. |ec[jo„ ijjan under his, and bidding him tender the 
E-«"«iv "^*^ covenant to his troops.' To this letter Essex 
mUnaiion. ^^P''^ ^^ offering a resignation which it was natur. 

ally impossible to accept at such a time.^ Whatever 
doubts might be entertained of Essex's ability, there could be 
no question of his fidelity, and fidelity was, at the moment, too 
CmuMiof rare a virtue to be despised. His extreme weakness 
hiifsiiurt. j^ cavalry, combined with the effect of the sickness 
which had broken out on the low ground round Thame, in con- 
sequence of the persistent bad weather, was the real cause of 
the ruin of a force of which high hopes had been entertained.' 
A Cromwell might have provided a remedy ; Essex was capable 
of using the means which were in his hands, not of creating new 
forces when the old ones failed. 

During the weeks which witnessed for a second time the 
decay of Essex's army the attention of the Houses had been 
„ directed to a prolonged inquiry into the ramifica- 
wa"""' tions of the late plot. On June 12 Conway and 
Conway and Portland were denounced by Waller as having taken 
"^ ' part in the conspiracy. There is strong reason for 
believing that the charge was true,* but Waller was ao abject 

' C.J. iii. 144. D'Ewes's Diary. Harl. MSS, 164, fol. 333. 

• D'Ewes's Diary. Ibid. 165, fol. 100b. 

• A rcmOHSli-atitt to vindkale Robirt Earl of Essex. E. 71, 7. 

' Conway's complicily may be assuiiwd as proved by Clarendon's 
ulmbsion. As to Portland, his denial appears in Mk. examination of 
July I {Hist. JIfSS. Com. Rep. v. 94). There is, however, in existence a 
letter of Waller's written lo Portland, which leaves in mj mind very little 
doubl that Portland was the liar. " My Lord," he writes, after juslifying 
his own conduct, " I beseech you this business was never meant for your 
knowledge either by ihe Lord Conway or Sii Hugh Follnnl. The only 
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in his terror that when Conway and Portland bluntly denied 
the truth of the accusation pubhc feeling was strongly in their 
favour. It seemed more probable that Waller should have 
lied than they. Waller even lost ground by including 
and Norrii- Northumberland in his charges, as having indeed 
umbcriand. rcfused to take part in the plot, but as having done 
so, not because the plot was wicked, but because it was likely 
to faiL Waller, however, acquitted himself so badly when con- 
fronted with Northumberland, that the tide of opinion 
Trial of ran still more strongly against him than before. 
ai3"wber Oh Juhb JO Tompkins, Chaloner, Alexander 

conspiraion. fjampden, and three others were tried by a couri- 
juiyi. martial sitting at Guildhall under the presidency of 
ZiTchir *''^ ^^''' ^^ Manchester. On July 3 Tompkins and 
onetcie- Chaloner were sentenced to death, and in their case 
the judgment of the court was carried into exe- 
cution two days later.' Hampden fell ill, and ultimately 

reason I imparteil it to your Loii^ahip was [hat by 70a t migbt be in- 
sirucled how lai thai Loid Conway might be trusted, with whom Sir Hugh 
so often urged me to spealt ; this you might perceive by some sliatigeness 
towards you when first we met at Pollard's chambers and often after, when 
that lord whispered to me apart, which for the most part he did when he 
mentioned the Earl of Northumberland, so that but for me, I think — nay, 
I am confident — yon had never knowo anything of this business, which 
was t>y them prepared for another ; and therefore I cumot imagine why 
you should wed it so fast as to contract your own ruin by concealing it, 
and persi.sting unreasonably to hide thai truth which without you already 
is and will every day be made more manifest. Can you imagine yourself 
obl^^ in honour to keep that secret which is already revealed by another, 
or possible it should still be a secret which is known (o one of the other 
sex, though for a time denied f No, my Lord, he most assured that if you 
still persist to be cruel to yourself for others' aakes that deserve it not, it 
will nevertheless lie made appear etc long, I fear, to your ruin." Waller 
10 Portland. June ? Sanford's Studies of the RiUUhn, 563. This tetter 
appears to me to be inconsistent with Portland's statement that Waller 
wanted him to join in making a false accusation. In that case Waller 
■night have painted in high colours the advantages of the immunity which 
he would gain by so doing, but he would nnt have entered into details 
which the recipient of his letter must have known to be entirely false. 
' Rtakm. 1. 32J. 
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died in confinemeot. The lives of the other three were 
spared. 

As a member of the House of Commons, Waller could 
not appear before a court-martial without leave given by 
July 4. the House. On July 4 he was brought to the bar 
<htt*i"f '"^ show cause why that leave should be refused, 
ibe Hmiie. fjo mote effective speech was ever delivered by a 
prisoner. Dressed in duep mourning, ' as if he had been going 
to execution itself,' he made no attempt to excuse his fault, 
disclaiming, probably with entire disregard of truth, all know- 
ledge of the military arrangements made by the other con 
spirators, and dwelling solely on two points on which he knew 
his fellow -members to be most sensitive, their dislike of creating 
a precedent for handing themselves over to the judgment oif 
soldiers. This pleading was not entirely in vain. Waller was 
expelled the House, but he remained in prison for many months, 
untried and unsentenced, till the throng of events had almost' 
blotted out the memory of his crime.' 

Like Conway and Portland, Lady Dauhigny persisted in- 
denying all knowledge of the plot. Lady Sophia Murray, 
chaiged with carrying on a correspondence with 
bignyind Falkland, refused to be examined at all. " I do not' 
SoDhi* mean," she said boldly to the Committee of Safety, 

Murny. .ijQ gj^g ^^ account to such fellows as you are." A. 
few voices were raised in the House for sending the 
two ladies before a court-martial, but in the end 
respect for their sex prevailed, and no further attempt was made 
to inflict any penalty upon them.* 

Conway and Portland were equally fortunate. The feeling" 
of the Lords was strongly against allowing members of their 
House to be convicted on the testimony of a single 
LiKmii™ witness, and on July 31, after a detention of seven 
und KorJ." weeks, they were liberated on bail.' Their enforced 
'""'■ absence from their places had weakened the Peace- 

party amongst the peers at a critical moment, 

' D'Ewes's Di»ry. HarL MSS. 164, fol. 144. C.J. K. 166. RusAvi 
». 328. Waller's final liberation will be spoken of in the proper place. 
" D'Ewes's Diary. Har/. JifSS. 165, fol. 100-102. ' L./. vi. i 





The ktter of tbe « 

Captain Hodutm, and 

i fi Bl irx' ' ^^ ^'^* fcwipag tD cany OM tbc tmcKaaas mmpaci 

^J^^.** wfakb be had nade widi Newcastle.* He was, bow- 

'^ ever, autjtbing bin a. good cnnspiniar. His soldien 

were as toibiileBt and mfaiiiciplcd as hiandt Tbe wannet 

BUppOTteis of tbe PartiameDtaiT caose coinplaiacd bittcriy that 

their homes were muiced oot for ptonder by these mantodersL 

To the remonstrances <rf Hutchinson, the leader of the Puritans 

d[ Nottingham, Hotham replied vith acorn. " I ti^hl for 

liberty," he said, "and I expect it in all things." Cell's n>en 

were scarcely better disciplined, at»d Lord Grey iras weakly 

compliant Hutchinson found in Cromwell a man to whom 

disorder was as detestable as to himself. The two watched 

' Mtrcuriuj Alliums. E. 5S. 14. Certain iHformalitHs. K. JJ, 4. 
' Cell and othen to Lord Futfix, June x. BeU't Mim. ^ Iki Cmt 
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Holham's proceedings closely, and soon discovered that he 
was in constant communication with the garrison at Newark. 
His conduct grew more insufTerable than ever. Quarrelling 
with Lord Grey's men about the possession of some oats, he 
ofTered to fight them to settle the dispute, and he turned his 
cannon upon Cromwell himself, Cromwell and Hutchinson 
laid their narrative of his proceedings before the Coinmitlee of 
Safety, and the Committee passed the intelligence on to Essex. 
Kssex ordered the arrest of Hotham, and sent Sir John 
Meldrum, a Scottish officer of tried ability and character, to 
June iB. take the command of all the forces then at Notting- 
'^^^ ham. On June 1 8, the day of the fight at Chalgtove . 
e-^pe. Field, Holham was seized and lodged as a prisoner | 

in Nottingham Castle.' 

The captive was carelessly guarded, and escaped to Lincoln, 
where he had the audacity to justify his conduct in a letter ti 
the Speaker. He explained that he was still faithful 
lu-iiifiB to the House, but complained 'Colonel Cromwell 
had employed an anabaptist against him, and that 
one Captain While had been employed against him, who was 
lately but a yeoman. The valour of these men had only yet 
appeared in their defacing of churches.'' The genuine Cavalier | 
spirit was plainly to be detected here. 

To the Queen, Hotham showed himself in his true colours. 
Since the T6th she had been at Newark, at the head of the 
small army which she was at last conducting to 
ThcQuocn Oxford. "You will pardon two days' stop," she 
i.a« Mull wrote on the 27th to her husband. " It is to have 
Hull and Lincoln. Young Hotham . . . is escaped, 
and hath sent to me that he would cast himself into my arms, 
and that Hull and Lincoln shall be rendered."* The Queen's 
hopes, however, were not realised. On the day when her letter 
was written, orders were despatched by the House of Commons 

' C.J. iiL 138. Mtmnirs of Col. HuUhinson ifii. Firth), L 22a Th« 
Pari. Scout. E. 56, J. 

» D'Ewes'.i Diary. Har!. MSS. 164, fol. 234. 

■ The Oueeu to the King, June a?. Letltri ^ BinrUtta Jliarki 






ARREST OF THE HOTHAMS. 

commanding the traitor's appearance at Westminster.' When 
[hey arrived at Lincoln he was no 1 or jger there. Going to Hull 
lo confer with his father, his movements excited suspicion. 
On the 28th the Mayor of Hull received information of the 
iamia. plot, and captured him in his bed. The fortifica- 
i^l,a lions were at once placed in the safe hands of ihe 
HiKhami. citizens themselves. Sir John learning what had 
taken place, flung himself on horseback ajid succeeded in 
effecting his escape, but he was knocked off his horse at 
Beverley and brought back as a prisoner to Hull. Father and 
son were carried on board a ship and sent off by sea to London.' 
If the Hothams had succeeded they would probably have 
been welcomed at Oxford as effusively as Hurry had been. 
^ . As it was, the imprisonment of the man who had 

Ro)-aii4t first bid defiance to the King was almost a matter of 
Qf ihe rejoicing. " The rebels," wrote Nicholas, " have 

seized him, his son, their wives and children, and 
sent them all prisoners to the rebellious city, London, where 
the justice of God will, I believe, bring him to be punished by 
the same usurped power that at first did encourage him in his 
first act of rebellion ; for falser men than he and his son live 
not upon earth." ' 

The arrest of the Hothams was carried out just in time to 
save the Parliamentary cause in the North from ruin. Whilst 
Hotham was embarrassing his colleagues by his turbulence at 
Nottingham, Newcastle, after parting with the Queen, gathered 
bis forces for a final blow at the thinned and hard-pressed 
juntai. ranks of the Fairfaxes in the West Riding. On 
HoIm* June 22 he stormed Howley House, the residence 
Morraed. qJ Lord Savilc. A week later he led his troops tq 
Bradford. The Fairfaxes knew that their scanty stock of pro- 
visions would avail them for no more than a twelve days' siege. 
On the morning of the 30th they marched out to oppose thff 
10,000 men of Newcastle's array with a force of which only 4,000 
"ere mned soldiers, though it included an indefinite number, 

»ea's Diaty. Hart. MSS. 164, fol. 234!). 
■ JiH!A,i,. V. 275. , 

' Wchola.-; (o Omiond, July 4, Caiii /IfSS. vi. fol 11, 
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of countrymen armed with scythes and pitchforks, and who 
were at that time known as clubmen.* Advancing along the 
June 30. ridge of Adwalton Moor, they soon found themselves 
Ad^hOT opposed by the enemy coming in the opposite direc- 
^'^^' tion. Although for a time it seemed as if the high 

spirit of the younger Fairfax would keep the foe at bay, 
superiority of numbers told at last against him. His left vring 
was broken, and his whole force was then driven off the hill. 
The old Ix)rd Fairfax reached Bradford in safety ; his son re- 
treated to Halifax. With the chivalrous devotion which 
endeared him to all that knew him. Sir Thomas threw himself 
before nightfall into Bradford to share his father's fate. The 
j^ . prospect was indeed gloomy. Not one of the towns 
the Fair- in the neighbourhood was capable of standing a 
siege. As far as was then known in Bradford, Sir John 
Hotham was still master of Hull, and Sir John had declared 
openly that if the Fairfaxes retreated thither he would shut the 
gates against them. 

Suddenly a ray of light beamed upon the overborne warriors 
out of the deepest gloom. A messenger found his way into 
Bradford, and told how the citizens had risen against the 
June 3JO. Hothams, and how anxiously they longed for Lord 
^'tnfhS Fairfax to come amongst them to assume the vacant 
to HuiL command. The old man rode off at once to Leeds, 
to secure it, if possible, on his way to Hull. Sir Thomas re- 
mained at Bradford in the post of danger and of honour ; but 
after a short resistance he cut his way out, leaving behind him 
most of his followers, and even his wife, as prisoners in New- 
castle's hands. When Bradford was lost, all other towns in 
the West Riding, Leeds, Halifax, and Wakefield, were of ne- 
cessity abandoned. After many a hard bout, weary and 
July 4. wounded. Sir Thomas reached Hull on July 4, find- 
faxes iS**^ ing that his father, who had ridden in advance, was 
Hull. already safe within the walls, and was installed as 

governor of the town. His own little daughter, who in after 
years was to be joined in an ill-assorted union with the pro- 
fligate Duke of Buckingham of the Court of Charles IL, was 
» D'Ewes's Diary. HarL MSS. 164, foL iiS. 
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amongst the missing. The fatigues of that long ride had been 
loo severe for her childish frame, and she had been left dying, 
as her father verily believed, in a wayside house. 

Sir Thomas's domestic anxieties were soon relieved. On 
the day after his arrival he recovered his child, restored to 
health by a night's sleep, and before long his wife rejoined him, 
sent to him with all courtesy by the stately Newcastle, who 
was too gallant a cavalier to make war on ladies.' 

To have saved Hull was much, far more than in all proba- 
bility the Fairfaxes could have imagined at the time. Yet, at 
least they knew that, with the level expanse before them oifer- 
ing no vantage ground to the enemy, and with the broad Hum- 
ber behind them opening out into that sea which was dominated 
by the Parliamentary navy, it would go hard with them if they 
failed in maintaining the post which had been confided to them 
by its own citizens. 

For the present Newcastle could boast that, with the excep- 
tion of Hull, all Yorkshire was in his hands. It seemed that 
Newcasiie's his part at least of Charles's strategical plan was now 
luccesi. gggy qj fulfilment, and that the victorious army of the 
North would soon press heavily upon the Eastern Association, if 
not on London itself. Whatever use Newcastle might make of 
his victory, the Queen could hardly be now prevented from 
making her way to Oxford. ' Her she-majesty, gene- 
Tbc Queen ralissima, and extremely diligent with 150 waggons to 
" "™' govern in case of battle,' as she jestingly described 
herself was fiiU of spirit and vigour. With no slight contemjjt 
for the bitter tongues of her adversaries, she placed her little 
army under the command of Jermyn. Everything had not, how- 
ever, fallen out precisely as she wished and expected. The 
failure of the Hothams to secure Hull had been a grievous dis- 
juiya. appointment, and it was followed by another disap- 
si'^J^ pointment at Lincoln. Two brothers named Purefoy, 
Uncoin. who held commands in the city, introduced within its 
walls some sixty Royalist soldiers in disguise. A timely letter 

' Htuhw. V. 279. Fairfax's Short Mtmariat in the Somers Tracts^ v. 
38a. Rushworlh puis Ihe arrival of the inessenger from Hull at Leeds, bat 
Sir Thomas is hardly likely 10 liave been mislaken in placing it at Br^iT^rit. 
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from the Mayor of Hull, however, had warned the garrison of 
its danger ; the Purefoys were arrested and the intruders cap- 
tured or slain.* 

On July 3 the Queen set out for Oxford. By this time 

Essex had abandoned Thame and had established himself at 

.^ Aylesbury. If he had any thought of intercepting the 

The Queen Ouecn's march, it was frustrated by Rupert, who was 

sets out for ./ «r / 

Oxford. already to the north of him at Buckingham. So wide 
Evsex at was the sweep of Rupert's horse that some members 
Ayes ury. ^^ Parliament, summoned by Essex to consult with 
him at this critical moment, were unable to reach his camp. 
After attempting in vain to bring Rupert to an engage- 
He removes mcut near Buckingham, the Parliamentary comman- 
der drew off to Brickhill, on the borders of Bedford- 
shire, in order at least to keep open his communications with 
London. His second attempt to take the aggressive was irre- 
trievably shattered. In a letter written on the 9th he complained 
Tuiyg. that the infantry of the Royalists always retreated 
ferior?ty bcfore him, but that their cavalry was ubiquitous. 
in cavalry, Rumour spoke of want of discipline as being equally 
in fault with the defective character of the Parliamentary cav- 
alry, and complained that Essex was far too indulgent 
Kence to to inefficient officers. He was wanting, in short, in 
IS o icers. ^^^ ferocity of discipline which in a great commander 
cuts sharply asunder the ties of personal attachment.^ His 
letter closed with a proposal that terms of peace, upon the lines 
which had been rejected at Oxford when Charles was compara- 
tively weak, should be offered again now that he was compara- 
tively strong, and that, if these were refused, his Majesty should 
be asked to withdraw himself from the field, in order that the 
A chivalrous ^wo armics might settle the quarrel in a pitched battle.* 
proposal. pjig chivalrous unpractical proposal met with no re- 
sponse in any quarter. The wits in the City asked wheth 

» Rushw, V. 277. D'Ewes's Diary. Harl. MSS. 165, fol. 107. 

' For instance, the Parliament Scout (E. 60, 8) says that *soi»- 
captains of horse . . . had suffered their horse and men to be take^ 
prisoners thirty and forty at a time, themselves being in bed. * 

* iissex to the Sptaker of the House of Lords, July 9. L./, vi 127^ 



Kssex. who appeared to be afraid of fighting the King, was also 
aftaid of fighting the Queen. It is to the credit of Essex's 
thorough loyalty of purpose that no taunts drove him to faher 
in his allegiance to the cause which he had conscientiously 



In the Commons Pym pointed out temperately, but deci- 
wrely, the radical weakness of Essex's suggestion, by reminding 
jniyii. his hearers that every overture hitherto made to 
nfJ-M'^o"' Charles had invariably been rejected ; and the House 
ntjouaie. pf jjsfijs, in which, since the arrest of Conway and 
Portland, the Peace-party had been considerably weakened, 
agreed with the Commons in refusing lo reopen a useless ne- 
gotiation, as being, in the words of Pym, ' full of hazard and full 
of danger.' On the other hand, a reinforcement of 500 horse 
for the Lord General was voted without opposition.' 

However cjuickly this new cavalry force might be brought 

together, it would be too late to hinder the junction of the 

TheQoccn forces with those of her husband. On the iith^ 

Prim Rupert welcomed Henrietta Maria at Stratford-on- 

RujKrt. Avon. That night — so at least it was believed after 

a lapse of a quarter of a century— the wandering Queen was 

the guest of Shakspere's granddaughter.^ Like the last French- 

^'oman before herself who had wedded an English king, she 

^''as bringing succour to her husband, sore bestead amidst his 

foes. It is hardly likely that the figure of that predecessor arose 

before her mind that night as the great poet had graven it for 

^v«, soured and embittered by the strokes of fate, angry with 

i»U except herself, and stranded, bereft of all she loved and 

honoured, on the sands of a generation which knew her not. 

Such sorrow, such loneliness, such bitterness of spirit was one 

^ay to be her lot, as it had once been the lot of Margaret. For 

the present there was no boding fear with Henrietta Maria, 

^Vas she not about to see once more the husband whom she 

loved, even though he was less resolute and altogether weaker 

23. Lenlhall (o Essts, 
s from LondoQ, July y. 
^"A. till Aff. Etr. xlix. fol. 276. 
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than herself? On the 13th the royal pair, parted for fifteen 

anxious months, met on the historic ground of Edgehill. Her 

, , first request of Charles was that he would raise 

July 13. ^ 

?rh"T"°* Jermyn to the peerage. Till she had his promise 
and Henri- for that, she told him, no doubt with an arch smile 
ana. ^^ j^^^ merry lips, she would not speak to him alone. 
Jermyn had served her well. During the hazards of her enter- 
prise he had acted as her man of business, seeing to the purchase 
of arms and conducting negotiations for advances of money. 
For the world and its calumnies the sprightly Queen cared 
nothing at all.^ 

Of course Henrietta Maria had her way, and Jermyn became 

a peer. On July 14 she rode into Oxford * by her husband's 

, J ^ side, amidst the ringing of bells and the shouts of 

They enter men, raised all the more lustily because there were 

Oxford. ' 

tidings from the West of a victory as complete as that 
from the which, little more than a fortnight before, had beea 
gained by Newcastle on Adwalton Moor. 
The consequences of Stamford's defeat at Stratton had 
evolved themselves rapidly. In Devonshire, Plymouth, Dart- 
mouth, and Exeter, on the south, Bideford and Barnstaple on 
the north, were constant in their allegiance to Parliament ; but 
the gentry, as everywhere else, were for the most part 
Hoptonin Royalist, and the whole of the remainder of the 
vons ire. ^^^^j^^y Submitted to Hopton as he advanced east- 
wards. Early in June he effected a junction at Chard with 
Hertford and Prince Maurice. At the approach of 
Hertfi'S the combined force, numbering rather more than, 
SftS^r* 6,000 men, Taunton surrendered, and the garriso 
Skirmish at ^^ Bridgwater fled without striking a blow. Th^ 
Giaston- garrison of Dunster Castle sent in its submissior 

about the same time. At Glastonbury there was =a 
skirmish with a small body of horse, the relics of the cavali : 

* Warburton (ii. 229), who gives the anecdote on the authority of t 
scattered notices which he calls Rupert's Diary. He takes the half-jesti 
words of the Queen much too seriously. Jermyn*s services are set forth, 
his patent in Dugdale's Baronagu 

* Dugdale's Diary, 
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which had served Stamford so ill at Stratton. Such men were 
easily de rested and driven through Wells and over the Mendips. 

So far everything had gone well with Hopton. If his mind 
was weighed down with anxiety, it was not from fear of the 
enemy. The horsemen who followed Hertford and Maurice 
Roj'BiLtt were full of energy and courage, but they were 
piundciera. desperate plunderers. As a commander of those 
Cornish soldiers who were as stainless in this matter as even 
Cromwelfs troopers, Hopton was gravely dissatisfied with the 
evil which he was powerless to stay, and he was all the more 
vexed because he was himself a native of Somerset, and they 
were his own friends and neighbours who complained in vain 
of the ravages to which they were subjected.' 

Prince Maurice's robber horsemen at least knew how to 
fight. At Chewton, to the north of the Mendips, ihey found 
jjM It themselves in presence of Waller's army, which had 
chl«ion f"^ ^°™^ ''"'^ ''™^ ^^^ established at Bath. The 
Mcndip. advantage remained with the Royalists, but neither 
army was as yet prepared to engage in serious hostilities. 
WaiifrBi Waller especially was unwilling to abandon the 
'*"''- defensive. His army was weak and ill-provided, and 

he feared to leave Bristol unprotected. West bomerset was, m 
the main, hostile to him, whilst East Somerset, a land of small 
freeholders and thriving industries, was favourable to the Par- 
liamentary cause. 

It was after the fight at Chewton that Waller received from 
Hopton a proposal for a private interview, "Certainly," 
juM ts. replied Waller, " my afl'ections to you are so un- 
SncTEe^ changeable, that hostility itself cannot violate my 
J^"" friendship to your person. But I must be true !o 

ani Waiior. (he cause wherein I serve. The old limitation, usque 
ad aras, holds still, and where my conscience is interested all 
other obligations are swallowed up. I should most gladly 
wait upon you, according to your desire, but that I look upon 
you as engaged in that party beyond the possibility of a retreat, 
and consequently uncapable of being wrought upon by any 
persuasions. And I know the conference could never be so 
' Hupton's nairative. ClarcnJon MSS. 1,738(4). 
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close between us but that it would take wind, and receive a 
construction to my dishonour. That great God who is the 
searcher of my heart knows with what a sad sense I go on upon 
this service, and with what a perfect hatred I detest this war 
without an enemy ; but I look upon it as sent from God, and 
that is enough to silence all passion in me. The God of 
Heaven in His good time send us the blessing of peace, and 
in the meantime assist us to receive it ! We are both upon 
the stage, and must act such parts as are assigned us in this 
tragedy. Let us do it in a way of honour and without personal 
animosities." * 

Such was the temper in which the nobler spirits on either 
side had entered on the war. The quarrel had its roots too 

* Clarendon St. P. ii. 155. This letter is rightly ascribed by the 
editor to Waller. He says that it * is the last of six polite letters, all rough 
drafts written in the same hand and on the same paper. They appear, 
most of them, to have been sent from the chief commander of the 
Parliament forces in the West to Sir Ralph Hopton, whose name is 
written on the back of the paper in the same hand.* He is wrong here, 
as a careful examination shows that the name on the back can only 
mean that the person who copied them got them from Hopton, or from 
a collection which had been in Hopton's possession. No. i is written to 
Lord Arundell of Wardour about the custody of his children taken at 
Wardour Castle, probably by Waller, who, as Mr. Firth reminds me, had 
the custody of Arundeirs children. Nos. 2, 3, and 4 speak for them- 
selves. The first begins : * My Lord, upon the assurance of your Excel- 
lency's parole ; * the second, * Noble Sir ; * the third, * Sir, I have had 
the honour to receive a letter from your Highness.' Undoubtedly * Your 
Excellency ' was Hertford, * Noble Sir * Hopton, and * Your Highness ' 
Prince Maurice. The first two are on the subject of the exchange of 
Colonel Lunsford — i.e. Colonel Herbert Lunsford, who had been taken 
prisoner by Waller when he captured Malmesbury. The third letter, to 
Prince Maurice, is on a general exchange of prisoners. These letters 
must have been written by Waller after the junction of the three com- 
manders, and hardly earlier than the skirmish at Chewton Mendip. No. 
5, to the same person as No. 2, is to Hertford. Hopton, probably in 
answering No. 3, expressed a wish to see Waller, and it is to this 
request that Waller's letter from which an extract is printed above is an, 
answer. Waller's last letter is printed in Polwhele's History of Comwally 
i. 98, and evidently taken from a different copy from that in the Clarendo 
AISS. It is there signed by Waller and addressed to Sir Ralph Hopto 
at Wales, i.e. Wells. It is also dated " Bath, June 16, 1643." 
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LANSDOWN FIGHT. 



deep to be settled otherwise than by the sword The Royalist 
commanders were now the first to move. Sweeping round by 
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the north of the river, but Waller's main army 
was on the other side of the valley under Claverton Down, 
and they neither dared to cross the river in the face of the 
enemy nor to pursue their way to Bath leaving him in the rear. 

The whole of July 4, the day on which the war-worn 
Fairfaxes were riding into Hull, was spent in manceuvring. 
At last the Royalists abandoned the line of the 
The amks rivef and betook themselves to Marshfield, apparently 
manccn.re. jj^pjjjg jq reach Bath more easily from its northern 
side along the ridge of Lansdown, 

When the morning of the 5th dawned the Royalists per- 
ceived that Waller still blocked the way. The road by which 
, I Hopton hoped to pass was for some three miles the 

Bmikaf main road from Chippenham to Bristol At Tog 
Hill another road branches off to the left, dips 
steeply down into a valley, and then ascends with a windini,' 
course on the opposite side till it reaches the north-western 
end of Lansdown. The height once gained, a level road runs 
along the ridge till the ground falls sharply down to Bath. If 
the Royalist army could gain possession of this ridge all else 
would be comparatively easy. Essex was lying in hopeless 
inactivity at Aylesbury, and from him Waller had no aid to 
expect. 

As the Royalists pushed on through Cold Ashton to Tog 
Hill they could see that Waller intended to contest any attempt 
lo scale the heights of Lansdown. His cannon were planted 
behind a breastwork, and horse and foot were ranged so as 
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to command every available approach. As he remainedl 
immovable when Hertford and Hopton drew up their forces^ 
at Tog Hill, the order to retreat was given. The sight of the! 
retiring enemy was too much for Waller to endure. Keeping J 
his infantry at their posts, he sent his horse and dragoon* 
pursuit. Amongst them was a newly formed regiment of ■ 
London cavalry, under Sir Arthur Hailerigg, known popularly ■ 
as the Lobsters, from the complete armour in which they werej 
encased on back and breast At Cold Ashton they found ihi^m 




enemy halted. The charge of the Lobsters was successful f(»| 
a time, but in the end superior numbers told, and the FarlUifl 
mentary horse was driven back to its old position on the edg« 
of Lansdown. The victors followed as far as Tog Hill, anA 
drew up to examine the position once more. 

To descend into the valley and to climb the guarded heights* 
was a formidable task, but the sight of the enemy posted ir"* 
apparent security only exasperated the Cornishmen. " Let u^^ 
fetch off those cannon," they cried to their officers. Th^^ 
officers assented, and the nimble feet which had storme^^ 



the heights of Stratton were once more in motion, working 
their way upwards through the woods on either side, in 
which the enemy had placed musketeers to hold the ground. 
The horse, advancing along the road, was less fortunate. 
It was charged and driven back. Then Sir Bevil Grenvile, 
who was stationed with his regiment at Tog Hill, gave 
the word to advance, and descended into the valley. 
Placing his pikemen in the centre, his horse on the open 
ground to the right, and his musketeers on the left, he steadily 
pushed on. It is possible that Grenvile was protected by the 
very steepness of the ascent, and that Waller's cannon could 
not be sufficiently depressed to strike the ascending force. 
The bend of the road to the right was undoubtedly in his 
favour, as it gave him the shelter of a stone wall running 
almost at right angles to the enemy's fire.' It was only on 
approaching the top that the road, sweeping round once more, 
made straight for Waller's position. Then came the real 
struggle of the day. Five limes did the Parliamentary cavalry 
charge with all the advantage of the slope, and fitve times it 
charged in vain. At last the whole Royalist force surged over 
Waller's breastworks. The moment of victory was also the 
moment of sorrow. Of the z,ooo horsemen which had 
marched out of their quarters in the morning, 600 only were 
still in the saddle when the day was gained. The Cornishmen 
were saddened by the fall of their beloved leader, Sir Bevil 
Cirenvile, struck down inthe thick of the fight. Waller too, 
if beaten, was still formidable. He had withdrawn his cannon 
in time, and had placed them behind a stone wall a little in 
the rear of his old position, breaking it into gaps to serve as 
embrasures. For the rest of the day shots were occasionally 
fired from either side, but neither army ventured to charge the 
other. As night fell the Royalists, ' seated,' as one of those 

' The shelter of the stone wal! is mentioned in a contemporary narrative, 
tMt it was only after a visit to the spot that 1 understood the importance 
o( the bend in the road, which is not noticed by any of the authorilie?. 
ThesjMce to the left is now filled with trees. Only a few are represented 
^ntrpe's niap of tJit environs of SatA. issued in 1771, and I suspect that 
13 the woods were at some tittle distance from the ruad. 
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present expressed it, * like a heavy stone upon the very brow 
of the hill, which with one hasty charge might well have been 
rolled to the bottom/ watched for every sign of an attack under 
the cover of night. About eleven, a volley of musketry was 
poured into their ranks, and then all was still. A soldier 
creeping forwards found that the enemy's line was deserted. 
Waller hao retired to Bath. " We were glad they were gone," 
wrote a Royalist officer, " for if they had not, I know who had 
within an hour." 

The victorious army was too shattered to press on in 
pursuit, and the powder remaining to it was too scanty to make 
a siege of Bath possible. Disputes in their own ranks arose to 
diminish the efficiency of the force. The Comishmen had 
had the honour of the day, and they were inclined to depreciate 
the services of the cavalry, which had been called on to fight 
on unfavourable ground. Hazlerigg's Lobsters, too, had sho^-n 
themselves to be possessed of better military qualities than 
were to be found in the cavalry of Essex's army. " Indeed," 
wrote a Royalist who took part in the battle, ** had our horse 
been as good as the enemy's, the rebels had never gone off the 
field unharmed." ^ 

The retreat of the Royalists in the morning was saddened 

by an unexpected misfortune. Hopton, who had been 

Jul 6. slightly wounded on the day of the fight, was struck 

Hopton down and seriously injured by the explosion of a 

wounded . 

by an ex- waggon which Contained almost the whole of the 
p osion. remaining stock of ammunition. If the Cornishmen 
loved Grenvile as the most genial of their countrymen, they 
revered Hopton as a capable commander and as a man cf 
unstained probity. " Our horse," was the mournful comment, 
" was bad before, but now worse ; our foot drooped for their 
lord whom they loved, and that they had not powder enough 
to defend him." That night they spent at Marshfield, and 
the two following at Chippenham, that their wounded general 
might have the needful rest. Then, on an alarm that the 

* Narratives by Hopton and Slingsby. Clarendon AfSS, 1,738 (2) 
(4). Waller and Hazlerigg to Lenthall, July 12/ Tanner MSS. Ixii. foL. 
164. TAe Parliament Scout. £. 60, & 
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enemy was approaching, they hurried on to Devizes, suffering 
heavily from AValler's attacks upon their rear. On the loih 
July 9. Waller took up a position on Roundway Down, a 
S^itiM." chalk height about a mile to the north of Devi/es 
commanding the road to Oxford. A convoy of 
ition coming from Oxford under the charge of 
iijwn. ' the Earl of Crawford fell easily into his hands, but 
he was unable to hinder the escape of the whole of the 
Royalist cavalry, which rode off with Hertford and Prince 
Maurice in the direction of Salisbury. 

Waller might well think that Hopton's Cornishraen were 
delivered into his hands. On the morning of the i ith he laid 
J siege to Devizes. What Hopton could do he did 

Swseof bravely, giving his orders from his sick-bed, His foot 
"""' were stili more numerous than those of the enemy, 
and by his direction barricades had been thrown up at the en- 
trances of the streets. The town was, however, unfortified ; of 
jwwder there was but little remaining, and the stock of match 
■was entirely exhausted. Fertile in expedients, Hopton ordered 
the ropes which supported the sacking of the beds of the towns- 
men to be collected and boiled in resin. Yet, if Hopton could 
provide match he could not provide powder, and unless succour 
should arrive the resistance of Devizes could not be long pro- 
tracted. "The Cornish," wrote Waller and Hazlerigg, 
■'"'^ "■ " defend it bravely. We hope that God will scatter, if 
mot destroy, this mighty army of the West. He hath wrought 
■vonders for us, and we hope the Lord will keep us from that 
great strength they expect from Oxford." The evening of the 
]B]yi3. 13th was fixed for the general assault. In the after- 
^'^«y noo" the heights of Roundway Down were crowned 
""'■ by a large body of horse. Prince Maurice had returned 

from Oxford, bringing with him a considerable reinforcement 
commanded by W'ilmot. Waller at once drew off his men from 
l>efore the town to meet the new enemy. Hazlerigg impetu- 
ously charged up the hill, but on the steep slippery down the 
(Courage of the Lobsters was exerted in vain. Their repulse 
struck terror into the western horsemen, the relics of Stamford's 
force, who formed the weakest part of Waller's army. The 
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whole of the Parliamentary cavalry rushed madly down the hill 
side, * where never horse went down or up before.' Waller 
joined in the flight, and his in£Eintry, abandoned by their com- 
rades and their geneial, knew their case to be hopeless when 
they saw Hopton's Comishmen sallying out to take them in the 
rear. Of i,8oo footmen 600 were slain and the remainder led 
off as prisoners. For all practical purposes Waller's army was 
annihilated.^ 

* Slingsby's Narrative. Clarendon AfSS. 1,738, (2). Waller and 
Hazlerigg to Lenthall, July 12. Tanntr MSS. bdi foL 164. A few 
\detailt may be gathered from the oontempoiaxy new^npen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BRISTOL AND GAINSBOROUGB. 

Although the news from Roundway Down, following close 
upon the news from Adwalton Moor, was a terrible blow to the 
16^3. Parliamentary leaders, it brought with it no thought 
The^effTOt of of Surrender. It rather gave life to that scheme for 
wts^S*' calling in the Scots which they had long entertained, 
««•• but which even the House of Commons had hitherto 

shrunk from putting into execution. 

There can be little doubt that between Pym and Argyle a 
good understanding had for some time existed. It was under 
j^^ ^ Argyle's influence that the various bodies which to- 
A conven- gethcr actcd as the government of Scotland resolved 
Estates on May 10 to summon a Convention of Estates — 
summon . ^ ^^.^^ ^^ informal Parliament — to meet on June 22 

without the royal consent.^ 

Against this resolution Hamilton had pleaded in vain. When 
it was taken he characteristically dissuaded Charles from stand- 
ing upon his dignity and prohibiting the meeting. It 
opposition, was possible, he thought, that the Convention might, 
June 5. after all, decline to interfere in England, and it was 
^IdMthe certainly not likely that it would pay any attention to 
^roblwdS" orders from the King commanding it to abstain from 
the Con- sitting.^ 

ventton. ^ i t ^^ 

Straightforwardness, unhappily, was never to be 
MontrSIi's counted on in Charles, and some time before the 
^ "'" Convention met a fresh discovery filled with alarm 

the minds of even the most trustful. Although the counsel 
given by Montrose at York had been rejected by the King, it had 

> BailliCf iL 6S. ' Infonnation to the King, June 5. Burnet^ 226. 
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probably not been so decisively reiectedas to lead its author to 
suppose that his plan might not be taken up again if Hamilton's 
mission failed. However this may have been, there can be no 
doubt that Montrose's plan of action contemplated, not merely 
a rising in Scotland against the Presb)rterian Government, but 
the bringing over of Irish Catholic troops as well. Of the Scot- 
tish Royalists, Nithsdale and Aboyne had been prominent at the 
conference at York, whilst Antrim, whose vanity and incapacity 
had once drawn down upon him the weight of StrafiTord's sar- 
casm, was also present to expound the chances of obtaining aid 
from Ireland. Towards the end of May, Antrim, as he was 
landing in his native country, was captured and carried before 
Monro. 

In Antrim's pocket were found compromising letters from 
Nithsdale and Aboyne, and subsequent examinations elicited 
discovery 2in acknowledgment that plans existed for a rising in 
cort^^ni* Scotland, to be backed by the Irish Catholics. There 
dence. ^r^s indeed no evidence that the plans had been actu- 

ally adopted by Charles, but the undoubted fact that he was at 
the time engaged in negotiations with the confederates at Kil- 
kenny would be accepted as a confirmation of the worst sus- 
Rumours in picions. It was freely stated in Scotland that Antrim 
Scotland. y^^A offered to bribe Monro with 5,000/. to join that 
English army in Ireland which Charles intended to employ 
against the Parliamentary forces in England, and that if this 
offer were refused the English and Irish were to be incited to 
join together in order to fall upon the Scottish troops in Ulster.* 
It was also believed that, when Monro's army had been got rid 
of, thfe combined forces were to cross over to Cumberland, where=^ 
they would receive support from Nithsdale, whose family wa 
powerful on the Western Borders, whilst Hamilton would strik 
a blow for the King in the centre of Scotland, and Montros 
would rouse the North. ^ Baillie, in reporting what he heard^^ 

' If this appears too visionary, it must be remembered that there i-^ 
undoubted evidence that a similar proposal was made some months later. 

* Antrim's correspondence was published by the English Parliamei^^ 
on July 15 in -4 declaration of the Commons. E. 61, 23. Compai 
Baillie^ ii- 74« 
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did not give full credence to every part of the story, and it is 
evident from ttie place assigned in it to Hamilton that it repre- 
sents rather the intentions of the schemers than a derinite plan 
accepted by the King. Opinion in Scotland was, however, cer- 
tain to outrun the actual facts on which it was based, and itwus 
June, still more inflamed when it was known that in the 
be"™ ^3rly days of June Montrose was at Aberdeen, holding 
Mmiirow close Conference with Huntly, whose son, Aboyne, 
Huniiy. had been an active participator in the consultations 
at York.' 

After this there was no hesitation in Scotland. On June 9, 
the detection of the plot was announced by the Council. The 

thought of the necessity of an alliance with the 
Efftci in English Parliament gained ground at once. Even 
ScMiand. jj- ^j,jjj|^'g correspondence could have been ex- 
plained away, Charles's understanding with the Kilkenny 
Catholics was incompatible with an understanding with the 
Edinburgh Presbyterians. Under the influence of the recent 

disclosures the elections to the Convention were 
iioDi'ir' held. The gentry of the counties and the townsmen 
Scoi an . ^£ jjjg boroughs sent up representatives all but 
unanimously in favour of a military alliance with the Parliament 
at Westminster. When on June 22 the Estates met, it was to 

no purpose that Hamilton offered in the King's 
H«tmgtf name to allow them to proceed to domestic legis- 
ths Esiaifs. mj|-|^ if [jjgy would consent to abstain from military 
TlJiJy""*' preparations. On the 26th they declared themselves 
ih^I^Svn ^ ^''^^ Convention, and two days afterwards ihey 
■ fnw Con- ordered that copies of the documents seized from 

Antrim should be forwarded to Westminster.' 
The news of the discovery outran the official information. 
On June 27 it was known in the English House of Commons. 
jmitii7. Coming, as it did, so shortly after the detection of 
a^\i'^^a- Waller's plot, it raised a feeling of intense horror, 
jier. "The discovery of this plot," wrote D'Ewes, than 

whom no man had been more forward as an advocate of 

' Spalding. Nist. of the T-nmhks, ii. 252. 
" Alts of Ike P^tiamei ---■■- 
VOL. I. 
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peace, "did more work upon most men than anything that 
had happened during these miserable calamities and civil wars 
of England, because it seemed now that there was a fixed 
resolution in the Popish party utterly to extirpate the true 
Protestant religion in England, Scotland, and Ireland." * 

On the day on which these words were wTitten Lords and 
Commons agreed that a deputation of members of both Houses 
Members ot should be Sent to Scotland. As yet, however, no 
lo^bTinTto proposal to ask for military assistance was made. 
Scotland. There was a natural disinclination to see a Scottish 
army once more on English soil, and the Scots were but asked 
to contribute counsel and advice, and to send a select number 
of ministers to take part in the Assembly of Divines which on 
July I was at last to meet at Westminster.* 

Whatever hesitation remained was swept away by the news 
of disaster from Adwalton Moor and Roundway Down. 
July ip. Waller's defeat had taken place on July 13. On the 
Jo?hTo>m! 19th orders were given to the Earl of Rutland— Lord 
missionert. Q^ey of Wark had pleaded illness as incapacitating 
him from the mission — ^to proceed to Edinburgh togeth 
with the younger Vane and three other members of the Hou 
of Commons, and to make a demand for an army of 1 1,00 

men. If the request were granted— and there was* 
of'pv^T but little expectation of a denial— Pym's policy 
^^^'^' rallying all Puritan men to the defence of th- 
Puritan cause would receive a fresh development. 

Much as might be expected from the aid of a Scottij 
army, some time must elapse before it could actually cross tl 
border. Pym was well aware that unless the English Parlii 
ment could do something for its own preservation there woie — mid 
be nothing left for the Scots to succour. 

On the one hand, in spite of the growing belief in '^tzhe 
Fresh inefficiency of Essex, he persuaded the Commons to 

h^T^Z^ order the levy of 6,500 horse to be added to the I^ord 
for Essex. Gencral's army, whilst at the same time the dtyy 
where the feeling against Essex was especially strong, was 

> D'Ewes's Diary. HarL MSS. 164, foL 40a 
2 C./. iii. 146. 
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authorised to place all troops which it might hereafter raise 

for its defence under the command of its own militia com- 

Thcciiyio """se.' On July 22 the excise ordinance, which 

Minmand its jjad !ong been under discussion, and which was in 

reality an ordinance for increased customs as well, 

Ti;"eidM was issued by the authority of both Houses.* 

" '""""■ These measures could not affect the immediate 

military situation. Waller had already found it impossible to 

maintain himself at Bath, and, abandoning the place which had 

B,,i, hitherto served him as headquarters, was making his 

abandoned. „^y [^ Ijjndon by devious ways. On July 1 8 Rupert, 

at the head of a strong force, marched out of Oxford, and, joining 

the victors of Roundway Down, sat down before Bristol on 

the 23rd. The great commercial city, second to 

The Jige London alone amongst English ports, was coveted 

o tiKQ jjj, jjjg Royalists as giving them near access to the 

wealth-bearing sea. They knew too that the richest of its 

merchants were on the side of the Crown, and it was a point 

of honour at Oxford to avenge the deaths of Yeomans and 

Bourchier, the two citizens who had been executed by the 

order of Essex and of the Houses, as the prime-moven, of the 

plot to admit Rupert in the preceding spring. 

On the morning of the 26th a general assault was made. 
On the Somerset side, where the Cornish troops were posted, 
the ground was unfavourable, and the attack was 
Asiauii'and repulsed with heavy loss. On the Gloucestershire 
suiMii er. si(jg^ where Rupert commanded in person, a body of 
his troops slipped over the outer defences at a spot which was 
w-eakly guarded Much, however, still reni'imed to be done, 
when the governor Nathaniel 1 lennes, offered to surrender, 
and Rupert thus found himself in possession of the priic at 
wliich he aimed ' 

IVhether Fiennes was m reality able to offer further resist- 
*^ce is a question difficult, if not impossible, to answer satis 

' C.J. iii 171 ' LJ VI I4S, Ordinance E 6l a8 

' Muikai. V. zBj Clarendon \a no \ ftue rehl on of the late 
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%t^f)rief M dte praseM d»y. He »as not a soldier by pro- 
^»SMHv «nd was tfaerdbre devoid of that special sense of 
f'^,^^ nuKUrf boooor which sanuiines prompis a soldier 
^yaf** *° protoog a defence kx^ after ultimate success has 
cased to be widua his reach. He knew that 
*^«»e was a strong paity in Biistal hostile to himself and to 
Ito cause for which be fought, aod he can hardly be blamed 
tC he treated as noo-esistait the chance that succours might 
W*ch him from the army of Essex.' Upon his return to 
p^^ London he was violently attacked by Prynne, and by 

•M^uioB Prynne's friend, Oemeot Walker, as a coward and a 
traitor ; and a court- martial, before which he was 
ultimately brought, sentenced him to death, though only on 
ihv ground of impn^ier surrender, thus tacidy exonerating him 
ftom the charges <rf' cowardice and treason. The penalty was 
ii'uittted by Essex, and Hennes was merely excluded from 
utililar)' service, for which he was obviously imfit 

tot the present the question which agitated London was 

rather that of the capacity of Essex himself for command. 

)ui»«. Rude caricatures, in which the Lord General was 

tJtI!.iM^ represented in an easy-chair holding a glass of wine 

V,»«i«i, ju jjjjg hand and a pipe in the other, were scrawled 

on the street walls.* The great city was, however, far from 

}v\yi. being despondent. On July 23 its troops suppressed 

oi"**)!^^" a rising in Kent, which had been fostered by the 

III Kbiu opponents of Parliamentary taxation and of the 

religious changes introduced into the churches by the order of 

July 17, 'he ParliamenL On the 17th the City received 

Ifci'wUiin ^^^"fif^ enthusiastically at Merchant Taylors' Hall, 

ihtCity. forgetting his defeat in his staunchness to the cause, 

and petitioned Parliament to place him in command of a new 

^Unny, to be raised in the City itself. On the 29th the Houses 

^BCcepted the proposal, and on the same day they assented 

^■b another scheme of no less importance. Sir John Conyers, 

^Hk lieutenant of the Tower, had asked for leave of absence to 

^^Hbsfcr his family to Holland, or, in other words, for leave to 

^^^r K reblion by Col. Fi.iiD«. £. 64, 12. State Triah, iv. 185. 
ws from Lcmdoa, ^^^. Ar<h. dti Aff. Etr. xlix. foL 2S9, 
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withdraw himself from the side of the Parliament in the civil 
war. Permission was granted, and the custody of the Tower 
Tiw TowM "^^^ given to the Lord Mayor and the two sheriffs, 
mtru^ied la For all purposes of defence the City was thus placed 

"*'■ in the hands of its own authorities.' 

The independent military position now assumed hy the 
City was but commensurate with the great sacrifices which it 
Sironganii- ^ad madc, and was still making. Many motives, no 
fc^i?ngm doubt, combined at this moment to make the 
iheCiiy, citizens impervious to the discouraging influence of 
the recent defeats. Charles had just prohibited his loyal 
subjects from carrying on any trade whatever with rebellious 
London,* and the tidings from Scotland of the discovery of 
Antrim's correspondence,' together with the knowledge that 
Charles's Irish negotiations were steadily progressing, served to 
fan tlie flame of religious enthusiasm, Charles, it was true, as 
he was about to receive the Communion at Oxford, had recently 
chatiM'i interrupted the service to make a solemn declaration 
dttiaraii™. qj [jjg resolutioH to maintain the Protestant religion 
'without any connivance of Popery,' but when the news was 
told in London it was received by the citizens with derisive 
incredulity.'' 

Inspiriting as the zeal manifested in the City was to Pym, 
a grave danger lay in the general distrust of Essex with which 
it was accompanied. The choice of Waller as the City 
commander threatened to embitter the antagonism which 
iM-fMiiiia existed between the two generals. Essex was con- 
E°iM«Md vinced that Waller had drawn his disaster upon 
Wilier. himself by disobedience to orders, whilst Waller was 
equally convinced that Essex had been remiss in suffering the 
Royahsts to march unchecked to Roundway Down. 

Of this ill-feeling the leaders of the Peace-party were not 
slow to make use. They thought it possible that Essex might 

• A declaration ef the proteediiigs at Mcnhant Taylors' Hall. E. 63, 

10. c.j. iij. 169, 177. 181, 187. L./. vi. 154. 
' Three speeches. E. 63, 8. 
' It was published in London on July ij. See p. 176. nolt I, 

* The Kingdom's Weekly Inlelligeiutr. E. 63, I. 
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be brought to declare against the continuation of the war, and 
they knew that if he declared for peace at the head of his 
^ ^ army, resistance to his commands would be impos- 
the Peace- siblc. £ssex, howcvcr, was of too loyal a nature 
to take part in a mere intrigue. On the 28th he 
De^^nds addressed to the Houses an unexcited statement of 
o MX. ^^ position in which he was. He explained that 
he had but 3,000 foot and 2,500 horse fit for service. If he 
was expected to do anything he must have reinforcements, 
and money must be punctually provided. He then touched 
upon the sore point Men must not be attracted by promises 
of higher pay to a new army as long as the old one was in its 
present condition. Nor should any commander in England 
receive a commission except from the Lord General himself. 
I'he causes of the disaster in the West should be fully investi- 
gated.' Every word in this paper was thoroughly reasonable. 
Unity of command and unity of plan were the indispensable 
conditions of success. If the mutual distrust which had kept 
back the commanders in the Northern Midlands from hurrying 
to the succour of the Fairfaxes in Yorkshire was to be repeated 
in the South, a more crushing blow than that of Adwalton 
Moor would not be long postponed. 

Though Pym was already suffering from the disease which 
was before long to put an end to his labours, he roused himself 
to profit alike by the zeal of the City and by the 
v^'xvMX' devotion of Essex. It might have been well if Essex 
vention. could be supcrscded by a more spirited commander, 
but if that could not be, the powers for which he asked must 
be willingly accorded to him. By August 2 all his demands, 
save one, had been granted. The inquiry into the cause of the 
failure in the West, which would only have given rise to dan- 
gerous recriminations, was refused, but Waller, who was to be 
placed at the head of an army raised in defence of the home 
counties, was to receive his commission from the Lord General, 
who would thus be set free to operate in the West. To forget 
the past and to join in united action was the charge which the 
Commons, under the sway of Pym, gave to the rival com- 

» Statement by Essex, July 28. LJ, vi l6a 
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manders, a charge all the more imperative new that the loss of 
Bristol had come to emphasise its necessity.' 

WTiilst the Commons were bending their energies to the 
prosecution of the war, the I-ords, amongst whom the Peace- 
Thi Lords party had now recovered its preponderance, seized 
pro^iions ^^ Opportunity of the General's discontent once 
forpDne. more to draw up propositions for peace. To gain 
the support of Essex was the one thing necessary, and, instead 
Anguii 3. of acquainting the Commons with the propositions, 
^fmlt^t' the Peers hurried Holland off to the Lord General's 
10 Essen. quarters to urge him to stand firm on the side of 
peace. The Commons, on the other hand, as soon as they 
understood the state of the case, added Pym's name to a com- 
mittee which had already been appointed to carry to Essex the 
resolutions of the preceding day, no doubt intendinj^ that Pym 
should use his tact and authority in opposition to Holland.' 

What passed between Pym and Essex we have no means of 
knowing ; but if Holland, as he can hardly fail to have done. 
The Lords' exhibited a copy of the propositions which com- 
piDposiuons. mended themselves to the majority of the Lords, 
Pym's task would be considerably lightened. The position 

' C.J. ia 18S-193. 

' " I was at Weslminster, latending to have gone into the House, till 
I underslood, first from ihe Earl of Holland and afterwards from the Earl 
of Bedford, that the proposiiions which the Lords' House was in prepar- 
ing 10 be aeot to his Majesty for adding (jtr) of peace to hia kingdom , 
should not he communicated to the House of Commons till to-morrow. . , . 
After some debate the House appointed Mr. St. John and some others to 
go speedily to the Lord General to desire him to grant the commission to 
Mr. Waller. . . . This was the public pretence for which these men were 
sent to the Lord General ; but the secret end, they being most of them 
Tciy violent spirits, was to draw off my Lord General, if they could, from 
bis good inclinations to peace ; but the Earl of Holland went before them 
to settle and confirm the said Lord General in thai good resolution." 
D'Ewes'g Diaiy. Harl. MSS. 165, fol. 134b. There is no direct evi- 
dence that Pym's name was added to the committee in consequence of 
Holland's mission, but as the motion was made after the committee had 
received its instntctions, and was resisted in a division ir< which 21 voted 
agaiiisl it and 27 for it, it seems reasonable To conclude Iliat thii was the 
case. C.J iii- 193- See also Ctarmdon, vii. 172. 
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assumed by both Houses at the time of the negotiations at 
Oxford was to be entirely abandoned. Charles was again to 
be placed in possession of his revenues, of his navy, of his forts 
and magazines. Hull and Plymouth, Portsmouth, and the 
Tower of London itself would be his without striking a blow, 
in mere confidence that he would entrust them to such persons 
as would be faithful both to himself and to the Parliament. Par- 
liament was to be reconstituted by the readmission of all expelled 
members, so as to place the Royalists in a majority in the 
House of Lords, and to secure the triumph in the House of 
Commons for a majority which would be composed of the 
pure Royalists and of some at least of the members of the 
party of peace. The Assembly of Divmes, which had been in 
session ever since the beginning of July, was to be treated as 
non-existent, and a new Assembly, which would be summoned 
with the King's approbation, was to take in hand the settlement 
of the Church. There were to be provisos for the maintenance 
of the privileges of Parliament, and for the disbandment of the 
armies, as well as for the trial of delinquents accused before 
January i, 1642.* Such propositions as these were not a com- 
promise but a capitulation, and Essex, dissatisfied 
refuses to though he was, was in no mood to capitulate. When 
* ^^ ' Pym returned to London he brought with him the 
assurance that he had no military interference to dread. 

Abandoned as they were by Essex, the majority of the Lords 
resolved to persevere. On the 4th they obtained the assent of 
their own House to their propositions, and at once 
Th^"E^^ demanded a conference in order to lay them before 
accept the ^j^g Commons.* Onthe following morning the benches 
August 5. o^ ^^^ Lower House were unusually crowded. Mem- 
The Com- ^^^5 who usuallv abstained fi-om attendance on the 

mons res .Ive ' 

to consider dcbatcs flockcd to Westminster on hearing that nego- 
tiations for peace were to be discussed. At a divi- 
sion taken two days before only 52 members had been present. 
No less than 163 took part in the first division on the 6th. By 
a majority of 29 it was resolved to take the Lords* proposition 
into consideration.^ 

» HisL MSS, Com, Rep. v. 98. « L.J. vi. 171. • C.J. iii 196. 



In the City the news of this vote created the greatest con- 
sternation. The quarrel had long ceased to be one which a 
Parliamentary majority could decide. Even if the 
lioninihc propositions had been far more equitable than they 
'"'■ were, to treat at that moment would, by discouraping 

all military efTort, make further resistance impossible. Unless 
D'Ewes was misinformed, it was resolved at a meeting, in which 
I.ord Mayor Pennington took a prominent part, to make use of 
force, in case of necessity, against a party which was itself look- 
ing to the Lord General and his army for aid. Northumber- 
land and Holland in the Lords, Holies, Pierrepont, Lewis, 
Violent Evelyn, Grimston, and Maynard in the Commons, 
rcsoimioni. „gre to \jg summarily arrested. It was, however, re- 
solved, before proceeding to such extremities, to try the effect 
of mob intimidation.' 

The day after this resolution was taken happened to be a 
Sunday. The pulpits rang with invectives against the advocates 
of peace. Placards were set up calling on all well- 
Ti«^iy. disposed persons to go to Westminster on Monday 
"" ■ morning, assuring them at the same time that 20,000 
Irish Papists were about to land in England. Baseless as the 
assertion was, but for the King's negotiations at Kilkenny it 
could hardly have obtained credence so readily.^ 

Before the propositions were again taken into consideration 
on Monday morning, a petition urging their rejection * was pre- 
sented in the name of the Common CounciL At the 
lime Palace Yard was filled with a mob of some 
v»rd. 5,000 men shouting angrily against the proposed 

treason to the commonwealth. The Lords threatened to ad- 
journ till order was restored, and called upon the other House 
to join them in suppressing the tumults. The Commons, how- 
ever, contented themselves wuh relying on the promise of the 
X>ord Mayor to keep order for the future, and the lords of the 
Peace-party, knowing that the sword of Essex was no longer 
available, gave up all hope of further resistance. As Holland, 

' D'Ewea's Diary, /far/. Af.'iS. 165, fol. 145. 
• Y'lnge's Diary, ^o'o'. MSS. l8,77ii, foL 11. 
' Suiliw. V. 356. 
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Bedford, and Clare passed out of the House they were assailed 
with angry cries and scornful gestures, but no bodily injury was 
inflicted on them. In the Commons the propositions were de- 
The ace ^"^t^^y rejected by a majority of seven in a House 
propositions larger by ten than that which had taken part in Satur- 
day's division. Some timid members of the previous 
majority had absented themselves, and every effort had been 
made to secure additional votes on the other side. A few who 
had voted for peace on the 5th voted against it on the 7th.* 

On the following morning the approaches of the House were 
beset by a crowd of women, with white ribbons in their hats, 

AuRust 8. shouting for peace and crying out against Pym and 
The women Say. The next day they came back in greater num- 
Yard. bcrs and with more determined purpose, having, ac- 

Augnst 9. cording to one account, a number of men disguised 
mob of"' amongst them. After presenting a petition for peace 
women. ^^^ pressed on to the door of the House, battering 
it for an hour, and vociferously demanding that Pym, Strode, 
and the other Roundheads should be delivered to them in order 
that they might throw them into the Thames. At last the guards 
attempted to clear the passages by firing powder. The women, 
seeing no one hurt, imagined that they had no bullets to fear, and, 
filling their aprons with stones and brickbats, began to pelt the 
soldiers. The endurance of the soldiers was at an end, and they 
fired— this time with loaded arms — killing two men, one of whom 
was encouraging the crowd. The women were not to be fright- 
ened by the killing of men, and continued shouting, " Give us 
those traitors that were against peace, that we may tear them to 
pieces ! Give us that dog Pym ! " At last a small body of Waller's 
horse came to the rescue from the City. The women at once 
rushed at the new-comers, calling them Waller's dogs, and at- 
tempted to tear the ribbons from their hats. In self-defence the mera 
laid about them, at first with the flat of their swords, and then, 
when this did not clear the way, with the edge. Some of the womer* 
were trampled down, and a few were wounded. When the rest 
saw blood flow they shrank back. A troop of horse coming up 
finally drove them away with as little violence as possible, though* 

> D'Ewes*8 Diary. Harl MSS, 169, fol. 145. 
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unfurtunatcly a young woman passing from one siJe of Palace 
Yard to the other was accidentally shot by a trooper. One at 
least of those who were wounded subsequently died.' 

D'Ewes, who witnessed the scene, contrasted bitterly the 
harsh treatment of the women with the leniency shown to the 
men two days before. He took no notice of the fact that the 
women threw stones and brickbats, and that the men contented 
themselves with ugly looks. 

As soon as these tumuhs were quieted the Commons 
adopted a statement of the reasons which had led them to 
Auguai la reject the propositions. Their special arguments 
BL!fn°bJ were of hltle value. The assertion with which they 
I^-fOT concluded was incontrovertible. " We could not," 
rejMiing argued ihe Commons, "in this time of imminent 
pu^ilioni. and pressing danger, divert our thoughts or our time 
from those necessary provisions as are to be made for the safety 
of the kingdoms to the framing of new propositions, we having 
so lately presented propositions to his Majesty, and by his 
answer received no satisfaction, that we cannot, at least with any 

> D'Ewcs'b Dioiy. Harl. MSS. 165, 145b. Vonge's Diary. Add, 
MSS. 18,778, foL 13. Certain Informaiiens. E. 65, 8. Susktu. v. 357. 
Li^tfaoes Works, xiii. 9- D'Ewes's remarks are characteristic of the 
temper in which he wrote : " No man can eKcuse the indiscreet violence 
of these women, but the remedy used against them by ihe procurement of 
John Pym and some others, who were enemies lo all kind of peace, was 
moat cruel and barbarous ; for, not content to have them suppressed by 
the otdinaij fool guard, which had been suflicient, there were divers horse- 
men called down, who hunted the said women up and down the back 
Palace Yard, and wounded them with their swords and pistols with no liss 
inhumanity than if they had been brute beasts, of which wounds some of 
the poor women afterwatds died ; and one of thobe horsemen, being a 
profane fellow, and bearing an old grudge to a rehgious honest man, 
named John Norman, who sold speclacles without Westminster Hall gale 
on the east side thereof, did shoot his daughter 10 death as '<he was peace- 
*bly going upon an errand, for which wilful murder the said father could 
never lo this day procure justice to be done upon Ihe malefactor." The 
account given in Jiiah'jierlh says : " Unhappily a maidservant, ihat had 
BOlhing lo do in the tumult, was shot as she passed over the churchyard. 
Tiie trooper that did it whs sem to Ihe Gate House in order to his trial for 
hei death, but he alleged that his pistol went off by mischance." 
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hope, present others at this time, when we have cause to doubt 
his late success will make his royal assent more difficult." * 

This was, after all, the true reason why there could be no 
negotiation. Those who believed that even the continuance 
of civil war with all its miseries was better than the abandon- 
ment of the cause for which they were contending must fight 
on to the end. " In all the propositions tendered to us by the 
Lords," said Glyn in the critical debate, "there is no care for 
religion ; " * and Glyn's words only gave utterance to the 
general opinion of those by whose votes the propositions had 
been rejected. 

The necessity of strengthening the defence to the uttermost 
was becoming more visible every day. Whilst the Houses 
p were debating, the King had been making rapid 

oftfic strides both in the North and in the West On 

July 22 Parliament had confirmed Lord Fairfax in 
Fairfit^* the government of Hull,^ but it was hardly thought 
"""• likely at Westminster that Hull could stand in the 

way of Newcastle's southern march. On the 25th the Commons 
July as. gave assurance to the Committee which managed 
aid Cr"om. the affairs of the Eastern Association that they should 
TutUrt "®* ^^ ^^^^ without support,* and directions were 
Wiiioughby also given to Meldrum and Cromwell to hasten to 

at Gains- ° 

ix)rough. the assistance of Lord Wiiioughby of Parham, who 
had surprised Gainsborough on the 20th, and who was threat- 
ened by a strong force of cavalry under Charles Cavendish, 
Newcastle's young and gallant kinsman.* 

Strategically, the position of Gainsborough was of no slight 
importance. Standing as it did in the way of Newcastle's ad- 
vance, whether he wished to support his friends at Newark or 
to assail his enemies at Lincoln, its seizure by the Parliamentary 
commander was not likely long to pass unchallenged. When 

» Hist. MSS, Com, Rep, v. 98. 

« Yonge*s Diary. Add. MSS, 18,778, fol. la 

• Husband's Collection^ 242. 

^ Lent hall to the Committee of the Eastern Association, July 35* 
Tanner MSS. 62, fol. 188. 

* Special Passages. £. 62, 8. 
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Cromwell received orders to advance to V\'iiloughby's assist- 
ance he had just stormed Burghley House, and cleared Stam- 
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ford and its neighbourhood of ihe Royalists. On July 26, 
leaving his infantry behind him, he hurried northwards with 
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600 horse and dragoons. At Grantham he was joined by 
Meldnim from Nottingham, and a body of troops from Lincoln 
July lA. niet him at North Scarle. The combined forces now 
takeT under Meldrum's command were strong enough to 

Kurghiey jjg gafe from a flank attack from Newark, and on the 

rlouse. ' 

juiyas. morning of the 28th they came up with Cavendish's 
ii^roJih horse, posted on the edge of a sandy plateau, where 
fight. ^^ ground slopes steeply down, a little to the north 

of Lea on the road to Gainsborough. Picking their way with 
difficulty amongst the rabbit holes, they gained the upper level, 
and, charging the main body of the Royalists, drove them in 
headlong rout. For six miles the horsemen from Lincoln and 
Nottingham chased the flying enemy as Rupert had swept the 
rout before him at Edgehill. Cromwell was not among the 
pursuers. Looking round as soon as the enemy began to fly, 
he perceived that Cavendish had kept one regiment in reserve, 
and was preparing to fall upon the rear of the unthinking 
victors. Rallying his own troops, he allowed Cavendish to 
pass him, and then galloping after him charged the Royalist 
commander from behind. In an instant Cavendish's regiment 
was driven headlong down the hill, and he himself, the young 
and gallant flower of a noble family, was knocked off his horse 
in a bog at the foot of the slope, where he was killed by one of 
Cromweirs officers. 

The day's work was not yet at an end. Powder and pro- 
visions were being thrown into Gainsborough, when news was 

brought that a small Royalist force was approaching 
borough from the north. Taking with them 400 of Wil- 

loughby's foot, the Parliamentary commanders sallied 
out to meet it. In an instant they found themselves face to 
face with Newcastle in person, at the head of a complete army. 

Willoughby's men fled at once. Meldrum's cavalry 

Appearance i 

of New- remained to bear the brunt Cromwell, who was in 
^y. command of the main body, threw out two parties 

Cromwell's undcr Captain Ayscough and Major Whalley, with 
retreat. orders to retire alternately. " To the exceeding glory 
of God be it spoken," say the official recorders, " and the great 
honour of these two gentlemen, they with this handful faced 
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* tfie enemy so, and dared them to their teeth, in the least, eight 
or nine several removes, the enemy following at their heels, 
and they, though their horses were exceedingly tired, retreated 
in this order near carbine shot of the enemy." The whole 
force reached Gainsborough with the loss of only two men.' 

Unimportant as it was in its immediate results, this skirmish 
of Gainsborough, as an indication of the future course of events, 
. was second to none of the more hard-fought battles 
offuiure of this eventful year. Here at least was that which 
'*'' Essex had failed to create or to discover, a cavalry 
as highly disciplined as it was enterprising. Here, too, was a 
commander capable of making the utmost use of his materials, 
prompt in action, sober in judgment, undaunted in the hour 
of adversity. Potentially, the combat at Gainsborough was 
the turning point of the war. For the moment it led to 
nothing. The best of cavalry under the ablest of commanders 
■was useless behind stone walls, and Cromwell rode off, leaving 
Jii1t3o. Gainsborough to its fate. On the 30th it capitulated 
^;!^i, to Newcastle.* Willoughby's force melted away, and 
capiiaTiiH. he was forced to abandon Lincoln and to retire dis- 
comfited to Boston. 

Cromwell realised the danger to the full. " It's no longer 
disputing," he wrote to the Committee at Cambridge, "but out 
Anputa. instantly all you can. Almost all our foot have 
'^'^ quitted Stamford ; there is nothing to interrupt an 
'^ enemy but our horse, that is considerable. You 

must act lively ; do it without distraction. Neglect no means." 
Stamford he was soon driven to abandon as untenable. Sending 
tis foot to Spalding in order to hold out a hand to VVilloughby, 
M well as to guard the fen country round Boston, he took up 
his own quarters at Peterborough, that he might check New- 
i^tle's advance into the associated counties.' It was not 

' Ayacough, Cromwell, &c. lo Lenlhall, July 3g. Tanner MSS. biL 
W. 194. Cromwell to Bacon, &c. July 31. Carlyie, Leller XII. 

' Dugd ale's Diary. 

' Ciomwell to the Committee at Canibriilge, August 6, 8. Carlylt, 
I*leR XIV, XV. There ia a letter of the same dale to the Deputy 
•-'"ileiianls of Essei amongst the Barringlaii MSS. now in the British 
'■'mcuih. 
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merely the fortune of the associated counties that was at stake. 
If Newcastle could break through Crom well's scanty band of 
troopers, London, and with it the whole Parliamentary cause, 
would be gravely imperilled. 

The Houses had not been unmindful of Cromwell in his 
danger. On August 9, three days after his almost despairing 
August 9. letter was written, and two days after the rejection 
uuS"b^the ^^ ^^ peace propositions, the Commons resolved 
HouM*. that the infantry of the associated counties should 
be raised to 10,000, and that such of the divines of the 
Assembly as had their homes in those counties should go down to 
rouse the people to be stirring in their own defence. Scarcely less 
important was the resolution to appoint Manchester as the com- 
mander over the army of the Eastern Association. Something 
had been done by the appointment of Meldrum, and the failure 
in July had at least not been disgraced by those intestine dis- 
cords which had produced the failure in June. Meldrum, how- 
ever, good soldier as he was, could not speak with the authority 
of an English earl, even though that earl had as little knowledge 
as Manchester had of the ordering of armies in the field. On 
the loth the Lords concurred, and a request was sent to Essex 

August 10. to give a commision to Manchester as Major-General 
?icommiSd ^^ ^^^ army of the associated counties,^ a request 
the E^rrm ^^^^ which Esscx at oncc complied. On the same 
Association. (Jay, to mark the sense entertained by the Houses of 
the growing dangers of the situation, an ordinance appeared 
authorising the pressing of men to serve as soldiers.* 

It was not merely from the north that London was 
threatened. Scarcely had Bristol fallen, when a force under 

August 4. Prince Maurice was despatched by the conquerors 
taken by*' '^ P"^^ ^^ ^^^ advancc along the line of the southern 
Carnarvon- couHtics which had always formed part of Charles's 
strategy. On August 4, Carnarvon, riding in advance of the 
main body, summoned Dorchester to surrender. The place 
was well fortified, and Puritanism was strong amongst its 
townsmen, but the terror of Bristol was upon them. The 
King's soldiers, they had been told, were no ordinary warriors. 

» C/. iii. 199 ; L,J, vL 174. • £./. vi. 175. 



THE ROYALISTS IN DORSET. 

They 'made nothing of running up walls twenty feet high.' 
Under the influence of unreasoning panic Dorchester sur- 
Doreeistire rendered without firing a gun. Weymouth and 
bt'ih^" Poitland Island followed its example. Sir Walter 
Koyaiisu. Erie, who was besieging Corfe Castle, abandoned 
the enterprise and shut himself up in Poole. Ina few days, with 
the exception of Poole and Lyme, the whole of Dorsetshire 
was in the hands of the Royalists.' 

As the Houses opposed Manchester to Newcastle, they 
now opposed Waller to Maurice and Carnarvon. On August 7 
Aneuii 7, a commission from Essex arrived appointing Waller 
lied'™* t"^ command the forces to be raised in the City.' 
(^'"e^J^ On the following day the Commons sent a request 
to Essex to place Waller as Major-General in com- 
10 be raise/, mand of a new army of ir,ooo men. 

The King's strategy was thus to be met by counter- strategy, 
Essex, with the main army of the Parliament, was to be opposed 
Detensi™ to ^^^ ™^i" ^rmy of the King. Waller on the left 
■™i=B7. iyyas to meet the army of Maurice, whilst Manchester 
was employed to ward off the forward march of Newcastle. 
The plan had against it the inherent weakness which attaches 
to all purely defensive measures, and the still more seriou.s 
weakness arising from the fact that the greater part of the three 
Bimies as yet existed only upon paper. 

' Clarcndmt, vii. 163. Erie lo Lenthall, Augml 6, Tanner !HSS. 





CHAPTER X. 

GLOUCESTRR AND NEWBURT, 

So little were the Parliamentary armies prepared to oRer 
adequate resistance to the forces now arrayed against them, 
that posterity has pointed with singular unanimity to 
Aciktti the first week in August as marking the instant when 
momm . ^ virile resolution on the King's part would probably 
have changed the fortunes of the war. To understand why 
that resolution was not taken by Charles is to understand why 
his adversaries, rather than himself, became masters of the 
field. 

Both sides had known how to avail themselves of the local 

feeling which was stilt strong in England. It was a feeling 

which had proved of excellent service as long as the 

in^ on struggle remained local. Fairfax's Yorkshiremen had 

*' "■ fought hard against Yorkshiremen under Newcastle, 
and Hopton's Cornishmen, when the fate of their own county 
was at stake, had overpowered Stamford's mixed multitude at 
Braddock Down and Stratton. The startling victories of iho 
Royalists in June and July had made it incumbent on Charles 
to piay a bolder game, and to combine his scattered forces for 
an attack on the central position of the enemy. Was it to l>e 
expected that the men who had hitherto served him well would 
march at his bidding far from their own homes, and would re- 
member that they were Englishmen first, and Yorkshiremen ot 
Cornishmen only in a secondary sense ? 

Before the end of August it was evident that the men of 
the North were not to be relied on for general service. New- 
rasile found that his Yorkshire levies refused to leave the 

•1^ as long as their own fields and houses were en* 
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dangered by forays from Hull. Whether he wished it or not, 
Newcastle was forced to lay siege to Hull as a preliminary to 
Augosi. further operations,' and Hull, open as it was to the 
d^w^Mic ^^^' where the Parliamentary fleet was supreme, 
^t''Jw' would hardly be overpowered as easily as Bristol, 
HuJi. to which access by sea could readily be prevented. 

Manchester, it seemed, would have leisure to recruit his army. 

To the men of the West, Plymouth was all that Hull was 
to the men of the North. The Cornishmen who had followed 
Hopton to victory would follow him no longer. 
iheCor. They made up their minds to return home, that 
nis men. ^^^ might protect their county from the hostile gar- 
rison of Plymouth." 

Hull and Plymoulh saved the Parliamentary cause. 
Charles's origirul design of advancing on three lines was 
Hull and necessarily postponed til! it was loo late to make 
Plymoulh. the attempt with effect. Even his own army was 
confronted with a difficulty similar to that which checked 
Newcastle and Hopion. There was some hope that powerful 
Conduct of assistance might be obtained from Wales, but the 
iheWeiih. Welsh refused to cross the Severn as long as 
Gloucester remained untaken.' The attack upon the fortresses 
in the rear of the Royalist advance was imposed upon Charles 
by necessity. 

Scarcely less fatal than the predominance of local over 
national patriotism was the ever, increasing discord between 
tlie Royalist commanders. Alike in the cabinet and in the 
field, those who wished to carry on the war with a view to 
eventual peace, and who wished to preserve intact the constitu- 
DL»irioia tional gain."! of the early months of the Long Parlia- 
iiC^aiisi '"" nidt? found themselves opposed by men who cared 
i...dsr». nothing for the constitution, who as counsellors 
dragged the King into foreign alliances and Irish negotiations, 

' Live! of the Duke and Duchess of Nemeaslh, by the Duehen, ed. 
Fifth, 56. Oampare Clarendon, yii. 176, note i. Sir Philip Warwick 
Ihsught ihat Newcastle did not wish lo go where he would no longei Ije 
the fiisl per™nage ; but ihis may be sciindal. 

» Clarendon, vii. 152. * Jii:d. vii. 157, and vii. 176, r 
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and who in carrying on the war were soldiers first and 
citizens afterwards, if indeed they were citizens at all. At 
Oxford, Digby and Jermjm were the main props of a disastrous 
policy which found its chief advocate in the Queen, so ardent 
in her husband's cause, yet so ignorant of all that it befitted 
her to know. In the camp the two foreign princes, Rupert and 
Maurice, were the hope of those who believed war to be the 
affair of soldiers only, and who derided the claim of civilians to 
l)e treated with even common consideration. 

Scarcely had Bristol surrendered, when the controversy, 
long smouldering, burst out into a flame. Rupert was in 
Dispute command of the troops which had been brought 
Ru^rTand ^^^"^ Oxford. Hertford, on the other hand, had, 
Hertford. gaj-jy jjj ^^ ^^r, been appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
the counties in which Bristol was situated, and he therefore 
regarded Rupert as a mere auxiliary in the army of which he 
was, in virtue of his office, nominally in command, though 
Hopton was its real leader. In the face of these claims, 
Rupert had signed the articles of capitulation without con- 
sulting Hertford, and Hertford, to vindicate his authority, had 
named Hopton as governor of the city without consulting 
Rupert. Rupert immediately wrote to the King, without 
mentioning Hertford's action, to ask for the governorship for 
himself, and Charles, ignorant of the facts, at once complied 
with his nephew's wishes. So bitter was the feeling 
Chark?at'* arouscd, that Charles visited Bristol to allay the 
Bristol. storm. Hopton, as ever, anxious to remove the 
causes of strife, offered to accept the post to which Hertford 
had named him, as Lieutenant-Governor under the Prince ; 
and Charles, on the transparent pretext of needing Hertford's 
counsels, carried him to Oxford and not long afterwards 
raised Hopton to the peerage. 

The conduct of Maurice was even worse than that of his 
_. brother Rupert. Carnarvon, after subjugating Dor- 

between setshire, was domg his best to wm over the popu- 
Maurice and lation by equitable treatment and the good discipline 
Carnarvon, ^j^j^j^ j^^ maintained. His promises of protection 

were freely given to all who desired them. No sooner did - 
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Maurice appear upon the scene as Carnarvon's superior officer, 
than fields and homesteads were recklessly abandoned to 
the plunderings of the Prince's followers. Indignant at the 
wrong done to those to whom he had plighted his word, 
Carnarvon hurried to Charles to complain of his nephew's mis- 
conduct. Charles may have sympathised with Carnarvon, " 
but he had no remedy to offer, Maurice was the King's 
nephew and Rupert's brother, and he must not be called to 
account. He was to continue in command of the force which, 
now that Dorsetshire had submitted, was to be employed to 
reduce the ports of Devonshire.' 

Whilst Ciiarles was still at Bristol it was resolved, after 
mature deliberation, that the main army, instead of advanc- 
GkucHicr '"S upon London should undertake the siege of 
w™d. Gloucester. Again and again it has been repeated 
that this resolution was the ruin of Charles's cause. 
No doubt, if he had had his whole army well in hand— if his 
main body, pushing steadily along the valley of the Thames, 
Wi! ihb could have been supported by a forward movement 
Jd^!llli°w ^^ Newcastle against the Eastern Association on his 
Chariesr left, aiid if Hopton or Maurice could have swept 
across Hampshire and Sussex on his ripht, it would have been 
desperate folly to linger round an isolated fortress like that of 
Gloucester. If, however, this could not be done— -if Charles 
had neither the authority nor the firmness of purpose requisite 
— if the cries of the populations of Yorkshire on thi one side, 
and of Devon and Cornwall on the other, were not to be 
disregarded— if Newcastle must needs tarry round the walls of 
Hull, and Maurice round the walls of Exeter and Plymouth, it 
^vas only in consistency with the general operations of the 
army that Charles should clear away the enemy's force behind 
him, to prepare for a united advance on some future day. No 
doubt, when that day came, it would probably be found that 
the time for successful action had passed away, but it was also 
true that when Charles resolved to besiege Gloucester it had 
already passed away. For him to advance to London unsup- 
poned was plainly useless." 

' Ctareadoii, vii. igi. ' Ibid. vii. i;6, note I. 
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Xor were there wmntiiig reasons for the bdief that the 
siege of Gloucester was a less formidable task than it olti- 
Ox^itioaof ii^tely proved to be. A letter from Massey, the 
Okwcout. governor of the town, had on August i been read 
in the House of Commons. " Our wants," he wrote, "are so 
great, and this city so a\*erse to us, that oor power cannot 
Mai&er'c enforce men beyond their wills, which I had done, and 
compjainu. ^q^j^ ^q^ jf Q^y regiment mi^t have equalled the 

city in strength ; but now, what with the general discontent of 
both, of the city soldiers and our own, we stand at present 
as (>etrayed unless speedily your care prevent it. Alderman 
Tury and some few of the citizens, I dare say, are still cordial 
to us, but I fear ten for one to incline the other way. IF 
your supply come speedily you may have hopes to call 
( Gloucester still yours ; if not, I have lost mine, for above our- 
selves we cannot act."^ 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Masseys despair- 
ing appeal was intended to cover a contemplated act of treachery. 
There is strong reason to believe that he was already 

Probable . .. •i«t*i' •% % y 

tteacbery m communicatiou with the Royausts, and that he 
****'^' had indicated his intention to surrender Gloucester 

to Charles if only he would appear in person before it.* 

Before Charles arrived Massey had changed his mind 

The Puritan minority had gained the mastery over the city. 
Augusts. Preparations for defence were eamesdy made, and 

?J^3Tm on August 5 a messenger was despatched to entreat 

to rwUt. jjjg Houses for speedy aid.' 

On August lo Charles summoned Gloucester. A soldier 

' Massey to Lenthall, July. Tanner MSS. 62, fol. 197. 

' "Governor Massey wrote to Major hcgge that if the King came 
before the town he would bring him in with a thousand men." Journal of 
the siege, Warburton^ ii. 280. Compare Nicholas to the King, August 8. 
Jbid. 278, and Clarendon^ viL 158. 

■ Corbet's Hist. Relation, 41, in Washboum's Bibl. Gtoucestrensisy 
vol. i. D'Ewes's Diary. HarL MSS, 165, fol. 149b. Clarendon, vii. 
176, note I, where it is suggested that Massey wanted to lure the King on 
to 1)e8iege Gloucester. In the face of his letter to Leal hall this seems im- 
probable. 



and a citizen, ' with lean, pale, sharp, and bald visages,' de- 
livered the reply. The city, they said,' was at his Majesty's 
An usi orders as soon as they were signified by both Houses 
Giuucesii^ of Parliament. With scant knowledge of etiquette, 
the messengers wheeled round as soon as the words 
were spoken, turned their backs on the King, and, clapping on 
their heads hats in which the offensive orange ribbons were 
conspicuous, stepped briskly away. There was loud laughter 
amongst the giddy crowd of courtiers. The wiser few knew 
that this strange scene had its serious side. Gloucester must 
be won by force if it was to be won at all.' To Charles, even 

.„ . if he had hesitated before, it was now a point of 

ThiMtgeio 1 , ■ . ., 

Ik puihed honour to push on the siege, especially as a messen- 
ger from Newcastle had recently arrived to assure 
him more strongly than before that it was impossible for the 
Northern army to march southwards till Hull was taken.' 

Before the siege had lasted a week Charles was called away 
to Oxford. Of the few peers remaining at Westminster, seven 
August i4. abandoned their seats soon after the disappearance 
visiis" of all chance of peace. Three of them, Portland, 
Osfoni. Conway, and Lovelace, had remained to act in the 
^^•[fj"^^ King's interest, and were sure of a welcome at 
itiiuiitr. Oxford. Clare had never taken an active part in the 
struggle, and he ought to have no rea.son to complain of his 
reception. The other three, Northumberland, Bedford, and 
Holland, had opposed the Court at the opening of the civil 
war, but had latterly appeared as advocates of peace, and had 
taken an active part in the Parliamentary resistance. 

With characteristic caution Northumberland betook him- 
self to his country seat at Petworth, to learn how it fared with 
Northum- others. Bedford and Holland made straight foi- 
p/tll^riiL Oxford. Much to their surprise, they were stopped 
Bwifoniioid "* Wallingford by the governor, who informed them 
M°"'^ai ^^^^ ^^^^ could go no farther till the King's pleasure 
Wallingford. was known. 

All considerations of prudence were in favour of giving a 

' C/artiidon, vii. l6l. Joutnul of the licgG in (Variurlaa, ii. aSl, 
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warm welcome to the deserters ; but the Queen was furious, 
and the jealousy always felt of new converts was strong amongst 
the old supporters of the Crown. Never was the belief in the 
hopelessness of the Parliamentary cause stronger at Oxford 
than at the opening of the siege of Gloucester. " I cannot 
A lady's choose," wrote a lady, not long before the flight of 
leiier. y^^ pecrs, to her cousin, who, being a member of 

the House of Commons, had remained constant to his duties 
at Westminster, " but let you know my opinion of your condi- 
tion, which I think is so ill that it were want of friendship in 
me to conceal it You have been all this year thought a violent 
man against the King, and the taking of the oath ^ has con- 
firmed it. He says himself that all that took it would be glad 
of his ruin, and it is the opinion of most that are about him. 
God hath blessed him above all your expectations, and he is 
now in so good a condition that he need not fear the Parlia- 
ment, though they have gone all the ways in the world to 
destroy him. They have neither wanted men, money, nor 
towns till now, but you see how they have prospered. I be- 
lieve the main party of them have well provided for themselves 
and will le^ve you in the lurch. Whatever your conscience has 
been heretofore, I now believe you see your error ; for it is 
impossible that you can still continue in so much blindness, 
(jod hath given you too large a proportion of sense. Look 
upon the King from the beginning, and think with yourself, if 
(k>d's blessing had not gone with him, whether it had been 
possible he could have been in such a condition as he is now 
in. I know many that would be glad to make their peace and 
give good sums for it, and such persons as you would not be- 
lieve would leave you, and will not be accepted of." ^ 

The letter of a clever woman is more likely to 
opinion at reflect the sentiments of the world in which she 
"^ ' moves than are the stately periods of official docu- 
ment. Opinion at Oxford was convinced that complete 

* I.e. the Parliamentary covenant. 

' Dorothy Leeke to Sir R. Verney, July. Vemey AfSS, Compare 
the letters of Lady Denbigh to her son in the IfisL MSS, Com, Rep, is, 
26a 
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as now easy, and regretted the delay at Gloucester as 
rily postponing the day of triuraph. This latter 
sentiment reached its height in the mind of the Queen, who 
had thrown all her weight into the scale for an immediate ad- 
vance upon London, and was mortified to find that her husband, 
as she believed, had followed Rupert's advice in preference to 
hers. In the raood in which she was she had nothing but 
contempt for the renegade peers, who had fled to Oxford for 
safety after demonstrating their incapacity to forward the royal 
cause at Westminster. 

Charles, therefore, resolved to visit Oxford to pacify his 
wife, and lo take a resolution upon the conduct to be ob- 
Aumin is. served towards the fugitives. He found the Queen's 
^■lOx? views everywhere in the ascendant. The whole 
'""'- Council, with the exception of Hyde and Savile, 

urged that Bedford and Holland should be treated with scorn. 
Hyde strongly argued on the other side, on the obvious ground 
that to receive the fugitives well would be to encourage others 
to follow their example. Charles took a middle course, which 
TbeEarii combined every possible disadvantage. The Earls 
«i Oxford, ^^-gre to l)e allowed to come to Oxford, but every one 
was to be left to treat them as he thought best. As might have 
been expected, they met with nothing but cold looks, and, 
finding that the King had already returned to Glou- 
''*^' ccster, they, together with Clare— who had now 
joined them— followed him there to offer their services in the 
field. Rupert, who had more sense than the Queen, brought 
the three to kiss the King's hands. Charles received 
"piionat them without friendliness, but without discourtesy. 
"■ Clare and Bedford accepted their position for the 
pfssent ; but the foolish Holland, to whom Jermyn had given 
Slopes of restoration to the post of Groom of the Stole which 
lie had formerly held m the royal household, writhed under 
•lie treatment to which he was subjected. Refusing to acknow- 
'^<lge that he had committed an offence by siding with rebels, 
'"'d imagining that Charles would, without any request of his 
"f any form of apology for the past, replace him in an office 
^'hith had once been his, and which was s 
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became a laughing-stock to the whole Court Northumber- 
land, who had been watching affairs from a distance, was not 
encouraged to follow Holland's example by the tidings which 
reached him in his stately seclusion at Petworth, and ultimately 
found his way back to his place in the Parliament at West- 
minster. No one else amongst the friends of peace attempted 
the thankless journey to Oxford.* 

Whilst Charleses Court was thus distracted by petty jealousies, 

in London all thoughts were set upon the momentous task of 

the relief of Gloucester. Now that Pym was sure of 

relieve Esscx, nothing was to be left untried to provide him 

Gloucester. ^-^^ ^^ moucy and the clothing which his soldiers 

sorely needed. Two thousand recruits were, if necessary, to 
be pressed to fill his ranks, and six regiments of London 
trained bands to be sent forth under his standard. The for- 
mation of Waller's new army could wait till Gloucester was 
safe. To supply pay for the special service an ordinance was 

August 18. issued on the i8th commanding every inhabitant of 
ban of fifty LoJ^^on rated on the subsidy books, to advance as 
subsidies. a compulsory loan a sum equivalent to no less than 
fifty times the amount of his subsidy.* 

At the moment when the Houses were entering on this 
vital struggle, the Commons took care to put in evidence that 

August 16. loyalty to the royal person which was every day 
famiw^ becoming more shadowy. A clergyman, named 
assailed. Saltmarsh, having printed words to the effect that 
* it were better that one family were destroyed than the whole 
kingdom should perish,' his language was called in question in 
the House. Marten, to whom conventionalities were ever 
hateful, justified the expression. It would be well, he said 
plainly, to extirpate the royal family and utterly to subvert 
monarchical government. Prudence demanded that plain 
speaking of this kind should be silenced, and 
cl?1^1ed Marten was expelled the House and committed to 
the House. ^^ Tower. He did not, it is true, remain in confine- 
ment more than a fortnight, but he would no longer have the 

^ Clarendon^ viL 182, 241. Warburtotty iu 372. * Z./. vi. 19a 
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opportunity of uttering inconvenient truths in his place in 
Parliament.' 

i imprisonment would not alter the fact that the 




Houses 



with the 



: engaged in a life-and -death ; 
Prepsraiions King. London was now about to throw its sword 
m London. jf,|.Q ^j^g scale. Wherever I^ndoners had fought they 
had quitted themselves like men. At Edgehill, at Brentford, 
and at Lansdown they had borne the brunt of the enemy's 



1 n-Ewea's Diary. HarL MSS. 165, fol. 
Add. J/SS. 18,778, fol. 15. 
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attack, and their defeat at Roundway Down was probably due 
to a defect of leadership rather than to a failure in their own 
courage. London now made itself ready for a supreme effort. 
Every shop was closed, that no man might plead the calls of 
business as a bar to the fulfilment of duty. The pulpits rang 
with exhortations to go forth to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. Patriotic and religious emotions beat in unison. 

On August 22 Essex reviewed 8,000 men on Hounslow 
Heath, ready to start on the perilous enterprise. On the 26th 

he set out from his last station at Colnbrook. As he 
Blanch of marched on fresh reinforcements joined him, and 

after a few days he was at the head of about 15,000 
soldiers, well clothed and well provided. No longer condemned 
to aimless manoeuvres, their hearts beat high in the prospect 
of definite work. Essex pressed steadily on by way of 
Aylesbury, sweeping round Oxford to the north. Soon he 
found himself in an enemy's country, in which Wilmot's 
cavalry hung about his left flank. Wilmot's attacks were 
Sept. 4. repelled without difficulty, and on September 4, 
Rupert's ^ ^^ Parliamentary array entered Gloucestershire 
atuck. at Stow-on-the-Wold, it had to bear a fiercer and 
more sustained attack from Rupert Rupert's cavalry, how- 
ever, with all its vigour, was no match for a complete army, 
and it was compelled to retire baffled from its gallant attempt. 
An effort made to induce Essex to negotiate was as unsuccessful 
as the effort to defeat him. He had no commission, he said, 
to treat, but to relieve Gloucester. " No propositions ! " was 
the cry caught up by rank after rank at the appearance of the 
messenger.^ 

Rupert had calculated that Essex would hardly advance 
so far. On the open uplands of the Cotswolds his superiority 
Essex on the i" cavalry could make itself felt, and the flocks, 
Cotswolds. which formed the wealth of the district, had been 
already swept off by the King's foragers. The march of the 
Parliamentary army was a rough one for soldiers unused to 
war. Food and water were alike scarce. " Such straits and 

* This is from the Perfect Diurnal^ and must therefore be received 
with more caution than statements by eye-witi^esses. 
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hardships," wrote a sergeanl in one of the London regiments, 
" our citizens formerly knew not ; yet the Lord that called us 
to do the work enabled us to undergo such hardships as He 
brought us to." There was no such spirit as this 
1 Charles's camp before Gloucester. The nobler 
^*™'"' hearts were weary of the conditions under which 
they were fighting. Carnarvon had turned back from Dorset- 
shire, sickened with the cruelty and perfidy of his comrades. 
Chilli ngworth, after attempting by day to turn his knowledge 
lo account by suggesting a mode of directing the siege works 
after the fashion of the ancient Romans, found relief by night 
in disputing with Falkland on religious subjects in a smoky 
huL' Falkland, who, when ' sitting amongst his friends often, 
after a deep silence and frequent sighs, would with a shrill and 
sad accent ingeminate the word " Peace ! peace I " and would 
passionately profess that the very agony of the war, and the view 
of the calamities and desolation which the kingdom did and must 
endure, took his sleep from him and would shortly break his 
heart,' was exposing himself recklessly to danger, partly, 
perhaps, as he said, 'that all might see that his impatiency 
for peace proceeded not from pusillanimity;" partly, tof 
because he had lost all sympathy with the world in which he 
lived. 

The citizens of Gloucester were holding out bravely. 
Vague rumours reached them on August 29 that Essex was 
Rnmoun in coming to their relief. On September 3 an arrow 
Giouceucr. gjj(j( Q^.gj. jjjg ^.g^jj jjy (jjjg qJ- [[jg besiegers bore a 
paper which told them that Waller, their god, had forsaken 
them, and that Essex had been bk;aten. On the morning of 
the 5lh, when their scanty supply of powder had 
1 three barrels, the besieged doscried a 
'"■""' commotion in the Royalist army. A blaze amongst 

the huts of the besiegers soon told them that their danger was 

' Sunderland to Lady Sunderland, August 25. Sydney Letters, ii 66g, 
Sunderland's assertion thai Chill ingwortti advocated Socinianism merely 
nenns that he wished to apply the test of icasi^n to revealed religion, not 
Hut he favoured the Socinian doctrioe oa the Trinity, 

■ Claremlan, vii. 233. 
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at an end, and before long Charles's army was in full retreat in 
the direction of Painswick. 

The night before had been rough and stormy, and the sound 
of the cannon fired by Essex from Prestbury Hill to give the 
joyful intelligence of his approach had not been heard by the 
beleaguered citizens. With the light of the morning Essex 
learned that he had not come in vain, as he looked over the 
green valley of the Severn, and descried the grey tower of the 
cathedral standing out amidst the drifting smoke from the 
burning camp, and the dark masses of the Royalist army in 
full retreat. There was no need for him to hasten now. 
Driving a small force of the enemy out of Cheltenham, at that 
time a petty market town, he gave his troops the rest which they 
sorely needed. On the 8th he marched into Glou- 
Essex entOT ccstcr amidst the ringing cheers of the citizens, who 
' °"'^'"* but for him would have been at the mercy of their 
enemies. The spirit in which the defence of the city and the 
operations of the relieving army had been conducted was 
Bummed up in words soon to be inscribed on one of the reno- 
vated gates which had been injured by the Royalists' shot ; 
* A city assailed by man but saved by God.' * 

Baffled just as he fancied himself certain of success, Charles 
had been driven from Gloucester. Local tradition tells how, 
seated on a stone by the wayside at Painswick, he 
Charles at was askcd by one of his sons when they were to go 
Painhwic . j^Qj^g « J \^2iVt. uo home to go to," is said to have 
been the desponding reply.* If the words were truly reported 
they can hardly have been more than the expression of a pass- 
ing feeling. Disappointing as his failure to take Gloucester 
^^ .,. had been, Charles had now the hope of securing 

The mill- . / , i i i /-■ i 

taryposi- a prize far more valuable than Gloucester. His 

intention in breaking up from before the city had 

been to fight Essex, not to avoid him.' If he had offered battle 

' The pamphlets which give a contemporary account of the march of 
Essex and the siege of Gloucester are collected in Washbourn's BiblioVuccL 
Gloticestrensis. 

' Rudder's Ifisf. of Gloucestershire, 592. 

■ The King to Rupert, September 5. fVardurton, ii. 286* 
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in front of Gloucester he would have had every disadvantage 
to contend with. His superiority of cavalry would have availed 
him little amongst the hedgerows of the valley, whereas every- 
thing would be in his favour on the wide expanse of the 
Cotswolds. He was even in a better position now than he 
would have been if he had left Gloucester some days earlier, 
and had suppoiied Rupert with his whole army at Stow on-the- 
Wold. He was in easy communication with his base of opera- 
tions at Oxford, whilst the enemy, short of supplies, was cut 
ofiffrom London. Whoever may have been the adviser on 
whom the direction of Charles's movements depended, he had 
shown himself to be a strategist of no ordinary skill. If the 
soldierlike qualities of the royal troops could make good the 
expectations of the King, Essex could hardly escape a great 
disaster, far more decisive than Waller's disaster at Roundway 
Down. 

During the few days which followed the raising of the siege 

the Royalist airoy was encouraged by favourable news from the 

West. Before the end of August the townsmen of Barnstaple 

and Bideford were disgracefully beaten by Sir John 

18^3"" Digby at Torrington, and surrendered the two 

rfS!^-" towns without further resistance. An attempt made 

SiSroiS'' ^y Warwick to relieve Exeter from the sea failed, 

and on September 4 the chief city of the West gave 

SiTrrmJcr itself Up to Priucc Maurice. To the westward of 

Poole, the only places still holding out against the 

King ' were Lyme, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, with the isolated 

post of Wardour Castle, which, earlier in the year, had been 

wrested by Ludlow from the brave and beautiful Lady Blanche 

Arundell. 

That Plymouth was not already in his hands was a source 
o( great disappointment to Charles. The governor. Sir Alex- 
ander Carew, was one of those who, like Cholniley 
cire- and the Hothams, had taken up arms for the Par- 
wSi^y liament on pohiical grounds. As the conflict as- 
Piynauih. gy^g^j 3 j^y^g distinctly religious shnpe he grew 
discontented with his employers, and attempted to signalise 
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his desertion of their cause by betraying to the Royalists 
the fortifications on the mainland and on Drake's Island. 
Unluckily for the success of the plan, his own garrison turned 
upon him and sent him as a prisoner to London.' Plymouth, 
like Hull, was thus secured against treason. As seaport towns 
their capture by an enemy who had not the command of the 
sea was a matter of no slight difficulty. Exeter and Bristol 
had fallen because they were placed upon rivers and could be 
beleaguered on every side. Hull and Plymouth could not be 
so treated. Charles's northern wing, under Newcastle, and his 
southern wing, under Prince Maurice, would be detained 
around them as Walleustein had been detained by the siege of 
Stralsund. 

Whatever might be the ultimate importance of the resistance 
of these towns, the attention of men was for the present fixed 

Sept. 7. on the valley of the Severn. On September 7, the 
a^snSiey ^^X bcfore Esscx entered Gloucester, Charles took 
^^'*«- up his quarters at Sudeley Castle, to block the way 

by which Essex had arrived from London, and by which he 

Sept. II. niight be expected to return. On the i ith he learned 
of^hc "wIT ^^^ Essex had quitted Gloucester and had occupied 
armies. Tewkcsbury. For a few days the armies did their 
best to outmanoeuvre one another. Essex appeared to be 
aiming northwards, either with the purpose of attacking 
Worcester, or of reaching friendly Warwickshire by a march 
along the valley of the Avon. Charles, who had nothing to 
gain by assuming the offensive, attempted to block his way up 
that valley by posting himself first at Pershore and afterwards 
at Evesham. By so doing he left the road to London open 

Sept. 15. to his adversary. On the 15th Essex turned sharply 
The sur- southwards to Cirencester, and surprised two newly 

prise of • J J • 1 

Cirencester, levlcd regimcuts which were intended to raise the 
Royalist standard in Kent, together with a large quantity of 
Retreat ot provisiotts, of which his men were sadly in need. 
Essex. He then hastened on in a south-westerly direction 

to gain the road running through Hungerford and Newbury to 

» Certain Jnformatums, E. 67, 3. Letter from Plymouth, August 
29. D'Ewes*8 Diary. Harl, MSS. 165, foU 165. 
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London, which lies out of smiting distance from Oxford on the 
south, as the road by Warwick lies out of striking distance on 
the north. 

Either through Rupert's error or his own, Charles had al- 
lowed the enemy to slip away, and there was nothing for him 
to do but to follow, bending his cour^^e to the left of the line 
taken by Essex in order to cut him off on the road to London. ' 
Charles therefore marched steadily on for Newbury, Rupert 
with hia cavalry hurrying in front and heading back Essex to 
Thence tor Hungerford on the morning of the i8th, afterasharp 
Howhury. skirmish on Aldbourn Chase. On the igth Charles 
SrpL 18. slept at Newbury, the bulk of his army lying in the 
Aidbol^'"' open fields on the south of the Kennet, and tlius occu- 
^^"^ pying the road from Hungerford by Kintbury, by 

which Essex would most probably have marched if Newbury 
had been lindefended, Essex, however, on arriving in thee\-en- 
ing of the 19th, though he established his artillery and baggage 
under a strong guard near Hamstead, not far from the Kint- 
bury road, took up his own head-quarters at a cottage near 
Enborne Street,* from which began an ascent to a long ridge, 

' ByroQ distinctly asserts that the mischief would have been averted 
•had P/ince Rnpert besn pleased to credit his intelligence.' Clarendon 
MSS. 1,73a, S- According to Warburton's account (ii. aSS), founded on 
■hat he speaks of as a lyite to Rupert's Diary, [he fault lay with the King. 
I have not been able to discover where this diaty at present is, bat War- 
button's view that Rupert did not follow Essex, after he heard of tiia 
tMmy's movement, tiecause he was without orders to do so, is difficult to 
accept. Could Chailea really have expected his cavalry to remain fixed in 
1 certain position, though its commander knew that the enemy was oo the 
Buch! 

' In all that I have to say about this battle I have had the advantage, 
not merely of studying Mr. Money's Twa Battles of Newbury, a work 
written with peat local knowledge, but also of a visit to the site of the 
IWilc in 1BK3, undertaken under Mr. Money's guidance, and of a very 
''Oglhy correspondence on controverted points subsequently. The battle 
Ptsenls difficulties which, even after the most complete study, both of the 
iocilily and the authorities, are incapable of a positive solution. More 
WD is usually the case, the authorities are disconnected with one another, 
•"^ the modem writer has to put together, as best he may, narrative* 
usually without any dear tiitcieace to th« 
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lying on the whole parallel with the Kennet, and throwing out 
a succession of rounded spurs towards the Kennet ox\ the 
The 6t:id of north, and towards the En Brook on the south. On 
^^''** the southern slope the ground was mainly open, En- 

borne Heath on the western end being succeeded farther to the 
east by Newbury Wash, as that part of the common was styled. 
The western end of the central height was cut up by copses and 
deep lanes intersecting one another, whilst the gteater part of the 
northern slope was covered by inclosures. In the evening of 
the 19th some of Essex's troops made their way up to the point 
where one of the lanes, leading from Skinner's Green, opens out 
upon Newbury Wash, but they found that the Royalists had 
already planted their ordnance at this important point, and had 
sent up a small force of horse and dragoons sufficient to guard 
the post at that late hour. They consequently drew back, 
leaving the work of breaking through till the next day.^ 

Essex knew that the morning light would bring with it no 

easy task. His main plan of action was plainly dic- 

Esscxi tated to him by the lie of the ground. As he could 

^ ^"* not pass through Newbury, he must make his way 

amongst the hedges and lanes, avoiding the open ground of 

locality or time. It will be seen that on some points, especially in reject- 
ing the victorious charge which he supposes to have been delivered by 
Essex at the end of the day, I differ from Mr. .Money. On the other 
hand, the points on which I have given way before his local knowledge 
are very many. 

* The Ro)ralists declared that they did not occupy the ground till the 
next day, but the simple narrative preserved in Yonge's Diary {Add, MSS. 
18,778, fol. 54) leaves no doubt of the fact. Compare A letter from our 
quarters at Readings September 23. E. 69, 2. The main authorities for 
the battle, besides two narratives preserved by Yonge, and afterwards 
embodied to some extent in the newspapers, are, on the Parliamentary 
side, A true relation of the late expedition (E. 70, 10), which is the official 
account, and Sergeant Foster*s A true relation of the marchings of the two 
regiments of the trained bands, E. 69, 1$. From the Royalists we have 
A true and impartial relation (E. 69), which, as Mr. Money pointed out 
to me, is shown by an edition, of which there is a copy in the Bodleian, to 
have been written by Lord Digby, and the account of Lord Byron in the 
Clarendon MSS, (1,738, 5), which was, however, only written in 1647. 
There is also an anonymous narrative in Add, AISS, 18,980, fol. 120. 
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Enbome Heath to his right, till he reached the point at the 
entrance to Newbury Wash where his reconnoitring party had 
recoiled before the King's guns on the preceding evening. To 
do this, strong as he was in infantry, was comparatively easy, 
and it was also comparatively easy to push on from hedge to 
hedge on the slope of the hill to his left Success here, how- 
ever, would not open the road to London. The road lay over 
the open ground of Newbury Wash, and of Greenham Heath 
beyond. Even if the King's guns could be taken or silenced, 
how was the Parliamentary army to make its way onward in face 
of the rush of Rupert's horse, both in numbers and in quality 
so superior to their own ? This was the real problem to be faced, 
and faced at once. No delay, no skilful manoeuvres to gain 
more favourable ground, were any longer possible. Food was 
running short with Essex, and unless he could defeat Charles 
famine would drive him to surrender. 

As plainly as the offensive was dictated to Essex, the defen- 
sive was dictated to Charles. To bar the way was the one thing 
The Kind's needful, and anything which might weaken his force 
plan. fQj. ^jj^j object would expose him to unnecessary risk. 

In this spirit were his orders given. On the morning of the 
20th part of his army occupied the road from Kintbury along 
the Kennet valley, whilst the other part, with Rupert and the 
larger part of the cavalry, established itself across the road over 
Newbury Wash. To seek out Essex as he struggled through 
the lanes would be in the highest degree dangerous. 

It was not by the Kintbury road that Charles's right was ex- 
posed to danger. Its commanders had forgotten that to keep 
on the defensive requires skill and forethought, and 
they had neglected to secure those slopes cut up by 
hedges, which if once in the possession of the Parliamentary foot 
would command their own position in the valley. Early in the 
morning, Essex, whilst his main body was still struggling amongst 
the lanes, had despatched a party to seize the hedges on his 
left. The surprised Royalists saw the hill above them crowned 
with the advancing enemy. Sir Nicholas Byron, at the head of 
a brigade of infantry, to which a body of horse, under the com- 
mand of his nephew. Sir John Byron, was attached, hurried up 
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the hillside to retrieve the ground. For long the combat raged 
from bank to bank, from hedge to hedge. Amongst the hun- 
Thrfi hi "^fcds who fell, unwept and unlannented save by those 
•aiongit of whose tears History in her haste takes no account, 

perished one whose memory is still green in England. 
That morning had found Falkland rejoicing greatly. At 
Gloucester he had courted death in vain. The longed-for hour 
Da,ih of had struck at last. Dressing himself in clean linen, 
Fiikiand. ag ojjg ^^,j,Q jj^ij leisure to think of the seemliness of 
his own attire, because he alone of all in those hosts had set his 
mind on something else than the winning of victory, he be- 
moaned the misery of his country. He was weary of the times^ 
he said, but he would ' be out of it ere night.' ' Placing him- 
self as a volunteer under Sir John Byron, he noticed that his 
commander drew rein before a gap in the hedge, through which 
the bullets were flying thick and fast. Byron, whose object was 
to beat the enemy, waited till the gap had been widened, Falk- 
land, whose object was to die, spurred his horse at the opening. 
Horse and man rolled lifeless on the ground before the other 
side was reached. The battle raged on, the Royalists, for a 
time at least, steadily gaining ground.^ 

On the Royalist left, where Rupert and his cavalry were 
stationed, impatience had almost proved as ruinous as neglect, 
Tiw Par- Whilst Esscx himself, with the main part of his army, 
liMirniary was pushing up the lanes leading to the entrance to 
tsc^Ai the Wash, Rupert was unable to endure the mere 

patient waiting which would have enabled him, when 
the right moment came, to throw himself on the enemy's columns 
at their exit from the lanes before they had time to deploy 
on the open ground. The uninclosed land to his left, lead- 
bg to the wider expanse of Enborne Heath, tempted him on, 

' Whitelocke, 73. 

* *' The enemy bad beat our foot out of the close, and was drawn ap 
Dear the hedge. I went lo view ■, and as I was giving order for making 
the gap wider my horse whs shot in the Ibrnat, so that I was forced to 
call for another horse. In the meantime my Lord of Falkland, more 
ptianlly than advisedly, spurred his huise through the gap, where both he 
and his hoise were immediately killed." Byron'i narrative. 
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Bidding a force of infantry to follow, he galloped ofif at the head 
of a numerous and imposing body of horse. When Enbome 
Heath was gained he could descry Essex's reserves strongly 
posted amidst inclosures, and beyond them, on the north of the 
position, the baggage waggons and artillery near Hamstead. 
It was indeed hopeless to attack a force so strongly guarded. 
On Enbome Heath itself, however, were two regiments of the 
London trained bands with horse on either flank. ^ 

To charge the Parliamentary horse and to drive them off 
the field was the work of a few minutes. Cut oflF from support. 



with neither horse nor cannon to rely on, the two 
on Enbome trained-band regiments, composed of men whose 



The fieht 
on Enl 
Heath. 



only knowledge of the operations of war was derived 
from the bloodless contests of the Artillery Garden, found 
themselves exposed on open ground to the discharges of the 
enemy's cannon and to the rush of Rupert's horse. They bore 
the trial nobly. Closing up their ranks as the ripping cannon- 

^ After a long discussion, Mr. Money has convinced me that the ' little 
heath ' mentioned in Digby's narrative was Enbome Heath. Crockham 
Heath is too low and too easily commanded to have been the scene of this 
part of the fight. Digby's statement that the Parliamentary horse was 
routed on this * little heath * is confirmed by a Parliamentary newspaper. 
** Our regiment," it is there said, " made the right wing of the army, and 
we were flanked with horse, who, being charged by the enemy, wheeled 
off and left us." Certain Informaiums {'E, 69, 17). This combat early 
in the day is evidently the same as that described by Sergeant Foster of 
the London trained bands (£. 69, 15). He says that his raiment ran up 
after Lord Robartes* soldiers had begun to skirmish, that is to say, quite 
at the beginning of the fighting. ** Our two regiments of the trained 
bands," he adds, "were placed in open campania," i.e. on open ground, 
**upon the right wing of the whole army." The mcident about a Royalist 
regiment calling out * Friends ! friends ! * is mentioned by Sergeant Foster 
and the Cert, Inf., thus showing that they are speaking of the same com- 
bat, so that the absence of any allusion to the defeat of the horse by 
Foster cannot be regarded as fatal to the identification between the fight 
described by him and that described by Digby. Later details, it is true, 
do not entirely agree, as the fight seems to have gone on longer than 
Digby admits, and the Royalist foot, according to Foster, did take part in 
the fight, which Digby denies. Perhaps Digby was not himself present 
in this part of the battle, which would account for considerable discre« 
pane/. 
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shot toie them asunder, the London apprentices and tradesmen 
siood like a wall whilst the fierce horsemen dashed up against 
their pikes in vain. Many a saddle was emptied by the 
musketeers within the square. At last an attempt was made 
to gain by fraud what force could not accomplish. Each 
regiment in both armies was clad in the colour which the fancy 
of its colonel dictated. There were men in blue, in green, in 
red on either side. To distinguish those who fought under 
Essen, each soldier in his ranks had placed in his hat a green 
spray plucked from the hedges. A regiment of Royalist cavalry 
now rode up, with similar sprays in their hats, crying out 
' Friends ! friends ! ' as ihey approached. The Ixindoners 
were too shrewd to be beguiled by the counterfeit, and a sharp 
fire of musketry drove off the tricksters. For some time the 
fight went tm, the Royalist infantry, which at first had cowered 
for shelter under cover of a hill, being brought up to the charge, 
a.nd ultimately the Londoners retreated in good order off the 
heath, and took up a position on the cultivated ground, from 
which no serious attempt was made to dislodge them.' 

Already, whilst Essex's right was thus engaged, his centre 
had pushed up the hill. For hours there was a deadly struggle 
Fighi in amongst the lanes and hedges. Each field was a 
thecenire. fortrcss, to be captured or defended. At last two 
regiments of Parliamentary horse — perhaps because the enemy's 
cavalry was weakened by the absence of so many regiments on 
Enbome Heath— pushed out, under Stapleton, from the end 
of a lane upon the open ground of the Wash, and drove hack 
a Royalist regiment by which they were assailed. They were 
too few in number to hold the ground, and they drew back 
waiting for reinforcements. As other regiments came up there 
were fresh chaises, and a determined resistance. At last 
Stapleton's regiment was broken and driven back into the lane. 
Already the Royalist horse was following up its victory and 

' Here again both Digby and Foslei substantially aEiee. " We were 
gUidi" says the latter, "to retreat a little way into the Held." Digby 
ipeaks of the result as 'the forcing the foot to retreat into th«t strength, 
though iiDbrokea.' The field, however, is, as distinguished from 'closes,' 
open grouDd. 
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pouring after the fugitives, r^ardless of the Parliamentary 
musketeers who h'ned the hedges on either side. Caught in 
a trap like the French chivahy at Poitiers, the dashing Cavaliers 
perished almost to a man, shot down without hope of defence 
in the deep trench between the banks. The battle was restored, 
and the approaches to the Wash were once more the scene of 
embittered strife. 

The Royalist commanders had foiled to do more than keep 
Essex's centre in check. Their attack on his right on Enbome 
Royalist Heath had profited them little. In the afternoon, 
th^ParfL niassing large forces on their own right, they directed 
meniary left. ^ frcsh attack on his left in the vaDey of the Kennet 
The eye of the veteran Skippon, who acted that day as 
second in command of the Parliamentary army, caught sight 
of them as he was encouraging his men upon the hilL Hurry- 
ing down, he drove back the enemy, and returned with the 
assurance that the army would not now be assailed in the rear 
nor its baggage pillaged. Again the battle raged along the 
whole line from the Kennet to the En Brook. An attempt by 
Essex gain* the troops left behind by Skippon in the valley to 
ground. sQxzt a ford over the Kennet failed ; but, on the 
whole, the Parliamentary army gained ground. When night 
fell it had not only occupied a great part of the inclosures which 
had been hotly disputed earlier in the day, but had even esta- 
blished itself on the edge of Newbury Wash. 

For all that, nothing decisive had been achieved. The 
King's troops still stretched across hill and valley, barring the 
No decisive ^ay to London. As each* soldier in Essex's army 
victory. lai^ himself wearily down on the bloodstained ground, 
it was in full conviction that if surrender or starvation was to 
be averted another battle, as vigorously contested as that which 
had just died away, must be fought on the morrow. The 
sentinels heard, or thought they heard, the rolling sound of 
fresh guns brought up to be placed in position. When 
The*?cing' morning dawned all uncertainty was at end. The 
retreau. Royalist positions were empty ; Charles had with- 
drawn his troops into Newbury under cover of the night. 
The way to London was open at last 
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The King's ammunition had failed him,' and it seemed to 
him that he had no choice but to retreat. It may be that, 
weak as was the fire of the cannons and muskets of those days, 
a resolute body of horse, with pikcmen in support, might have 
kept back Essex's hungry soldiers till food absolutely failed ; 
but neither Charles nor his followers were in any mood for such 
an adventure. The unlooked-for prowess of the Londoners 
and the terrible slaughter of their own leaders had been so 
discouraging that there was little thought of renewing the con- 
flict on unequal terms. 

Each side claimed the victory, but if up to the moment of 
Charles's retreat the Parliamentarians had failed to gain their 
object, at least they had shown themselves the better 
victory. soldiers. To the great Royalist historian of the war 
ciarcndon-j there seemed to be sometiiing contrary to the order of 
™'"'' '* nature in their achievement. On the King's side 
unequal fate cut down 'persons of honour and public name,' 
wliilst amongst his adversaries it was only known that 'some 
obscure, unheard-of colonel or officer was missing,' or that 
' some citizen's wife bewailed the loss of her husband.' It is 
indeed unnecessary for those who respect humanity above any 
single class to hold that the lives of all men are of equal value 
to their fellows. The loss of the leader is greater than that of 
the led, and the fall of the worthy general or statesman is 
uiore deeply felt than that of hundreds of the toilers but for 
whose hearty co-operation neither general nor statesman would, 
have saved himself from failure. The charge against the 
Royalist gentry is that they had ceased to lead. The contrast 
between the infantry which followed Essex and the infantry 
which followed Charles is their bitterest condemnation. They 
could fling themselves upon death with romantic heroism, but 
they had lost touch of the middle and lower classes. They 
could not inspire the common naan with their own courage, 

' Byron WBS incredulous, but under the date of September 23 the 
fer/i^l Diurnal, a Parliamentaiy newspaper, says that some officers from 
the army told the Houses that ^before half the fight was over their '-i.e. 
the Royalists'—' powder and shot was «a far spent that ihey wftte not able 
lo answer us one shot for three." 
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because they had no living faith in which he was able to share. 
They could point sarcasms at the narrowness and harshness of 
popular Puritanism, but a nation cannot live upon sarcasms, 
and the culture which raised the higher minds amongst them 
above any possibility of accepting Puritanism as a standard of 
life was entirely inaccessible to the rank and file of their 
followers. 

On the battle-field of Newbury death had dealt hardly with 

the noblest of the King's supporters. A monument, which has 

recently been erected not far from the actual scene 

The 

Falkland of the battle, gracefully couples with that of Falkland 
monument. ^^ names of Camarvon and Sunderland, who fell in 
the struggle either on the Wash or on Enbome Heath. Un- 
happily, modem political partisanship, stretching across the 
ages, has attempted to awaken the now silent feuds of the past, 
and has refused to commemorate the deaths of any except 
those who fought on the royal side on that memorable day. 
Such an exclusion is especially unjust to Falkland. By assign- 
ing to him a memorial which would be suitable to a Rupert, it 
deprives him of his special claim to the loving memory of 
future generations. His glory was that when other eyes 
persisted in seeing nothing but party divisions, he had persisted 
in seeing England as a whole, and that he had thus ceased to 
be in accord either with the party which he had joined or with 
the party which he had deserted. It was because he could 
sympathise with neither that he flung away his life by an act 
which can hardly be distinguished from suicide. He could 
not, like Wolfe, die happily because the enemy had taken to 
flight. All that he asked of the enemy was to lodge a bullet in 
his body. He had ceased to hate, though he had not yet learnt 
to love. History, which takes note of the aspiration as well as 
of the accomplishment, cannot but think of Falkland as of one 
whose heart was large enough to embrace all that was noble on 
either side. It sees in him a prophet whose vision of peace=^ 
was too pure and too harmonious to allay the discords of his^ 
own day, and whose longings could only be satisfied by th^= 
reconciliation which was to be accomplished long after he ha( 
ceased to breathe. 
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Little recked Essex of dreams or visions. Finding the way 
open before him, he pushed on steadily. A sudden attack by 
Rupert in a deep lane near Aldermaston threw his 
neir Aider- rearguard into a momentary panic, but Rupert was 
maston. beaten off, and on the 22nd Essex, without further 
eSx'* "' difficulty, entered Reading. The King, after throw- 
gf^?s ing a garrison into Donnington Castle, retired to 
Oxford. After the fight at Newbury it was at least 
plain that Charles needed more force than he had at his 
disposal to overpower the resistance of London, whilst it was 
equally plain that the Parliamentary armies were not as yet 
adequate to the task of crushing Charles. Much, therefore, 
depended on the result of the struggles round Hull and 
Plymouth ; much, too, depended on the result of the negotia- 
tions which, during these weeks of balanced warfare, Charles 
was carrying on in Ireland^ and the Houses were carrying on 
in Scotland. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE IRISH CESSATION AKD THE SOLEMN LEAGUE AND 

COVENANT. 

Aid had not come to Charles from Ireland as speedfly as he 
had once thought possible. Loyal as the confederate Catholics 
1643. professed themselves to be, they were not inclined to 
p^^j^J^' neglect the interests of their comitry and of their 
ofthenego- rcHgion merely to give Charles the opportunity of 
Ireland. entering Westminster in triumph. They asked that 
a free parliament might meet at Dublin — a parliament, that is 
to say, in which, as matters stood in Ireland, the vast majority 
of the members would be Catholics. On June i, 

JUIM I. 

however, Ormond informed them that they must be 
content to rely * on what they may gain from the King upon 
humble and reasonable propositions to be made by their 
agents, which may be fit for his Majesty to grant.' In the 
meanwhile, to afford an opportunity for a peaceful negotiation 
at Oxford, there must be a cessation of hostilities, and they 
must themselves contribute a sufficient sum to enable the 
King's army in Ireland to subsist without plundering. At 
the same time Ormond pointed to the rock on which the 
negotiation was likely to be wrecked. To allow a free parlia- 
ment to meet would be, *in the construction of some, in effect, 
to make them judges of their own actions, and to entrust them 
to make laws for them who have had little cause to trust to the 
provision they shall make for their future security, for few but 
themselves are like to be of that parliament, as the times are 
now composed, and how unequal that course would be they 
who are indifferent do foresee.' * 

* Ormond to Barry, June l. Gilbert's HisU of the Irish Confed, ii 284. 
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Time was fighting for the Irish confederates. Before the 
end of June the Castle of Galway capitulated to their army in 
Irish sue- Connaught, and Sir Charles Vavasour was defeated 
«iu^ by Castle haven in Munster. On June zi Ormond, 

o/m"<i"' l^nowing how hopeless his military position was, and 
offer loihe perhaps wishing to establish beyond dispute the 
juMicM. necessity of coming to terms with the insurgents, 
told the Lords Justices that he was ready to break off the 
negotiations if they could find any possible way of maintaining 
the troops.' The Lords Justices were at their wits' 
juQoaa. ^^j^ ^^ attempt to draw money or supplies from 
the impoverished citizens of Dublin ended in complete 
failure, and on the 24th Ormond set out, with al least the tacit 
consent of the Government in Dublin, to attempt to come to 
terms with the enemy. He found the Supreme Council less 
yielding than he had hoped, and after nearly three weeks spent 
July. in fruitless diplomacy, he resolved to try the fortune 
™raiions °^ ^'''"^ ""'^^ more. At the head of 5,000 men he 
renewed. threw himself on Preston, and captured a few strong 
places ; but Preston wisely avoided a battle, and Ormond, un- 
able to feed his soldiers, was compelled to retire to Dublin.' 

The resumption of negotiations was now a matter of neces- 
sity. It was the less distasteful to Ormond as he now knew 
that the King was prepared to discuss the proposed 
Thi''i^i.B free parliament with Irish agents, as soon as they 
™""" '" had agreed to a cessation.' It was the least of the 
foraf^'' obstacles to this policy that a certain number of 
pariiajneni. tncmbcrs of the Irish Privy Council were bitterly 
impriwn. opposed to it. Before the end of July Sir William 
fcKircoun. Parsons, Sir John Temple, and two other coun- 
" ""■ cillors were arrested by Charles's orders, on various 

charges, but practically for having sided with the English 
Parliament against the King. 

It still remained to be seen whether the Irish would con- 
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sent to any terms whatever. At Kilkenny the feeling of the 

lords and gentlemen of Norman or English descent was favour- 

, ^ able to an understanding with the King which 

Views of the ° ^ , . ^i i. i 

Supreme would restore to the clergy of their Church the 
jurisdiction which they had formerly exercised, would 
hand over to themselves under parliamentary forms the actual M 1 
government of Ireland, and would secure the co-operation of "^ ^f 
the royal troops against the common enemy, the Puritan Scots .^^s 
in Antrim.* 

Such views, attractive as they were, suffered from one fatal M -tl 
defect. They presupposed that Charles, if he gained the 
victory over his enemies in England, would have either the 
will or the power to support in Ireland the system which now 
found favour at Kilkenny. 

Very different opinions prevailed amongst a numerous 
section of the Irish clergy, and amongst the northern popula- 
Nationaiut tions, whosc military chief was the energetic an< 
opinions. experienced soldier, Owen O'Neill. These mei 
rallied round Scarampi, who had recently arrived as a Papj 
delegate to give all possible encouragement to the insurgents^^ 
and to provide for the full recognition of the claims of hi^^ 
Church. In an argument drawn up by some persons who were^" 
possessed of his confidence,* the notion of trusting to Charles 
is denounced with plain-spoken severity. "We should un- 
doubtedly," they urged, " carry on our work to establish th^ 
Catholic faith, the authority of Parliament, and the security of 
our country, by arms and intrepidity, not by cessations and 
indolence. For this there are the following reasons : That 
peace will ever be made between the King and the Parliament: 
is improbable, nor would it be to our advantage, for if they 
combined we should be necessitated to surrender. It is likely, 
however, that before long one side will become powerful 
enough to dictate to the other. If the Parliament prevail, 
which God forbid, all Ireland will fall under their arbitrary 

* Bellings' reasons in favour of a cessation, July. Gilbert's Hist, cfth^ 
Irish Confed. ii. 319. 

* Mr. Gilbert {ibid. ii. 321) prints it as proceeding from Scarampi 
himself, who is, however, spoken of in it in the third person. 
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power ; the swords of the Puritans will be at our throats, and 
we shall lose everything except our faith. Should the King 
triumj^h, we may expect much from his goodness and kindness, 
and much from the Queen's intercession. It is uncertain, 
however, what laws or terms may be imposed on us under 
such circumstances. The King, should he succeed by the aid 
of the Protestants, would be, in a manner, engaged to them. 
They, as usual, would oppose freedom of religion in Ireland, 
and insist on the punishment of our ' rebellion,' as they style 
it, to enable them to seize our properties and occupy our 
estates. It would probably be thought a sufficient concession 
to the Queen to allow us to return to the miserable position in 
which we were before the war. On the other hand, if we now 
adopt proper measures, the party eventually triumphing in 
England will find us in arras, well provided, with increased 
territories, and stronger in foreign succours. Thus they would 
not so readily invade us or swallow us up, so as to leave us 
without the free exercise of our faith or some share in the 
administration of the kingdom. By God's assistance our arms 
may perhaps carry matters so far that we may obtain or insist 
on many other advantages." 

It was the banner of Irish nationality which was here un- 
folded, and those who upheld it were at least not afraid to look 
iri^h na- '" the face the stem fact that no English party would 
UQiiaii.y. willingly tolerate the organisation of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland or the organisation of a purely 
Irish government If the opportunity of England's divisions was 
to be seized to any profit, Ireland must become a nation strong 
enough to hold its own. To gain for itself the sentiment of 
patriotism, to cherish, in defiance of all assailants, its own tradi- 
tions and its own beliefs, would be worth many a struggle and 
many a defeat, if only through suffering it might be attained. 

Such a prize is not easy of achievement, and it was not 
within reach of Irishmen in the seventeenth century. They 
DifficuiiLej over-estimated the help which they were likely to 
mils way. receive from the Catholic world, torn asunder by a 
war in which the nations which were most strongly Catholic were 
being borne down by the nations which were less strongly 
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Catholic, or which were not Catholic at alL What was still more 
fatal, they over-estimated their own power of cohesion, and the/ 
failed to understand that England's resistance was, at least to 
some extent, based on a righteous foundation. No race, no 
nation, can live entirely for itselfl The achievement of nation- 
ality is but the stepping-stone to a still wider development of 
the social feelings of humanity, and by throwing themselves 
athwart that stream of European progress, of which the im- 
pelling force was Protestantism, Irishmen had taken up a 
position of hostility to the development of other countries than 
their own. Above all, the independence of a Papal Ireland 
would have been a standing menace to Protestant England. 
Nothing like this had been the case when Scotland shook 
itself free in the fourteenth century. There was political and 
military danger to England, but there was no danger to its 
intellectual and spiritual life. Add to this that Englishmen, 
little mindful of their own cruelties exercised upon Irishmen, 
were filled with the bitterest indignation by the Ulster murders ; 
and that, even if the Ulster murders had never taken place, 
they could hardly be expected to welcome a settlement which 
would have left their own kindred beyond the Irish Channel 
exposed to ruin. It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that 
all English parties combined to treat the Irish claims, even in 
their most moderate form, as absolutely inadmissible. " Out 
of Ireland," wrote a pamphleteer, when the news of Ormond's 
resolution to take the field arrived in London, " it is informed 
that, notwithstanding all the means which hath been practised 
either privately or publicly by the Papists there to make a 
pacification and cessation of arms between the Protestants and 
Irish rebels, yet the Protestants will not be brought to con- 
descend thereunto, because they know it will tend, not only to 
the utter ruin of themselves, but of all the Protestants in 
England and Scotland also." ^ 

Necessity, however, was for the time too strong even for 
such considerations. The negotiations were resumed after 
Ormond's military failure, and on September 15 articles of 

* I omitted to take down the reference to this extract, and have been 
unable to verify it 
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cessation for twelve months were at last signed A limited 
district on the East coast, and another Hmited district round 

Cork, and such fortresses in the North and West as 

Prog"™ were held by the King's garrisons were to remain 

ne^otiaiion. i" the hands of the English commanders. All the 

Sepi 15. ^^^^ "^ Ireland was to be left to che Catholic Con- 

lio^'™*" federation. If the Scots under Monro chose to 

conform to the cessation they were to participate in 
its benefits ; if not, Ormond with his army was to stand aside 
whilst the whole power of the Confederation was brought 
against them^and Charles was even to he requested to allow 
Ormond to assist the Irish in overpowering them,' Upon 
these conditions the Supreme Council agreed to pay 800/. to 
relieve the garrison of Naas, and 30,000/. in money or cattle to 
be expended upon the regiments which were about to be 
carried beyond sea to support Charles in England.' In due 
course of time the Confederates were to send agents to Oxford 
to discu.'is the political questions at issue with Charles in persoti, 
and it was fondly hoped that this discussion would lay the 
foundations of a permanent peace. 

It was characteristic of Charles that he did not see that 
these negotiations with the Irish Catholics put an end to 
MoniroK at ^^^ hope of winning a party al Edinburgh. Almost 
CliiucH.tr. gj (j,g jjjjjg when the cessation was being signed 
Montrose appeared in Charles's camp before Gloucester, and 
pleaded with him to sanction that immediate appeal to arms in 
Scotland which had now become his only feasible policy. 
Montrose was now able to inform the King that he had received 
from the Presbyterian leaders the offer of the command of the 
army which was about to cross the Tweed, an offer which left 
no shadow of doubt either as lo their intention to invade 
England, or to their conviction that Montrose himself was the 
merest slave of ambition. With that strange reverence for 
legality which never forsook him, Charles refused to strike the 

' The [umouTS in Scotlanij ihree monlhs before (see p, 176) were Iheie- 
(bre only a liUle premature, if indeed they were that. 

' The Articles oT Cessation. Gilbert's HisI. ef tU Jruk Cmftd. ii, 
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first blow, and Montrose found himself once more discarded 
as a harebrained lad. Hamilton, with his soft diplomatic 
wiles, which never harmed anyone but him who 
and practised them, was still in favour. "I will pro- 

*™ test," he had recently said to Montrose's urgent 

entreaties to use force now that fair words had been shown to 
be useless, "but I will not fight." Whilst Charles dismissed 
Montrose, he created Hamilton a duke.^ 

Amongst the Presbyterian leaders Argyle at least was clear- 
sighted enough to perceive that Charles's triumph over Pym 
Argyle would inevitably be followed by a reaction in Soot- 
(ranSn* land, supported by the bulk of the nobility through 
SITEllgUsh jealousy of the new organisation of the middle classes 
Parliament, ^ud of the powcr of the Presbyterian clergy. 
Political Indirectly the Scottish Presbyterian clergy were 

services of _ . , . , . . , . ^ 

the p;res- reudenug to theu: country a political service of no 
cS-gy^ common order. Every new social class as it rises 
into power needs, in proportion to its previous ignorance, a 
strictness of discipline which becomes unnecessary as soon as 
it has learned to bear lightly the responsibilities of its new 
position. That discipline in England was afforded to the 
middle classes by the rule, grasping, unscrupulous, and im- 
moral as it was, of Henry VIII. In Scotland it was by the 
Presbyterian clergy that the middle classes were organised, and 
the organisation thus given enabled them to throw off the 
yoke of the feudal nobles and ultimately to assert their own 
predominance. 

It was with little thought of the political result of their rule 
that the clergy strove to maintain themselves in the position 
to which they had been elevated. To them the support of 
religion was all in all, and, strict as they were in the matter of 
doctrinal orthodoxy, their strictness was still greater with respect 
to the observance of the Ten Commandments. They strove 
by means of church discipline, enforced in the most inquisitorial 
manner, to bring a whole population under the yoke of the 
moral law. To a later generation, which disbelieves in the 
existence of witches, and which has ceased, at least according 

^ WisJiart^ ch. il. and iii Bunut^ 241. 
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lo the Genevan inlerpretation of the command, to keep holy 
Ihe Sabbaih-day, there is something very shocking in hearing 
that severe penalties were inflicted upon those who infringed 
in the slightest and most innocent manner the rule which 
guarded the sanctity of the Lord's Day, and still more that in 
the course of a few months no less than thirty unhappy women 
were burnt alive as witches in Fife alone.' These things have 
passed away, as for a great part of European mankind the 
monastic rule of the Middle Ages has passed away. Discipline 
for discipline, the Scottish system was the nobler of the two. 
It was not a rule for those alone who sought counsels of per- 
fection, whilst the mass of mankind was left to content them- 
selves with a lower standard of morality. In Scotland there 
was to be a parity of moral law as there was lo be a parity of 
ministerial office. The fierce ruffians who in the sixteenth 
century had reddened the country with the feuds of nobie 
houses, the rude peasants who wallowed in impurity, were 
made to feel the compulsion of a never -resting, ever-abiding 
power, which pried into their lives and called them to account 
for their deeds as no lay government, however arbitrary, could 
venture to do. Therefore the Scottish people has rightly 
venerated as its saviours those to whom it is mainly owing that, 
even in that race after material wealth which set in amongst a 
people whose soil was poor and whose climate was ungenial, it 
has ever kept in honour the laws of righteousness. 

The Scottish clergy were likely to be the last to perceive 
that what was possible in Scotland was impossible in England, 

or that a nation whose middle classes had been dis- 
>jicm im- ciplined under the Tudor monarchy, and had already 
^i^d'." ceased to feel alarm at the pretensions of the nobility, 
Tile Scot- would never place itself under the Presbyterian 
iwi'^'"^ system. Such considerations were entirely alien to 
po-eimpon ihe thought of the seventeenth century. It was, 

therefore, with natural eagerness that the Northern 
clergy urged the assimilation of the English to the Scottish 
Church. They had pressed it on Charles in their negotiation' 

' Baiilie, ii. 88. It should he remembered that the Royalist annalist 
^^Jialding, ii. 271) shows no sign of horror. 
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in the spring, and they were certain to press it on the Parlia- 
mentary diplomatists in the summer. 

The error, fatal as it was, as long as it was persisted in, to a 
permanent good understanding between the two nations, was 
j^^^^^ hardly likely to appear in its true colours to a clerical 
of their body. It would never occur to them that the politi- 

mistakc* 

cal development of the English people would render 
them hostile to a strict inquisition into the moralities of domes- 
tic life, and that their superior social organisation would make 
them intolerant of a masterful ecclesiastical rule. They were 
the less likely to pay attention to the essential difference in the 
character of the two peoples, because the Parliament at West- 
minster which now implored their aid was quite ready to accept 
Presbyterianism in its more showy, but in reality less important, 
aspect. Little difficulty would be made about the abolition d 
Episcopacy, or about the establishment of a Presbyterian minis- 
try. No one, however, who had studied the Root-and-branch 
Bill, which was brought in and dropped in the summer of 1641/ 
could doubt that the English Parliament would refuse to sur- 
render that control over the clergy by the laity which had been 
the most abiding result of the Tudor rule, or would resist to the 
uttermost the ever-present despotism of the Presbyterian church 
courts. Yet, as every Scottish minister knew, it was in these 
two points, and not in the mere absence of bishops, that the 
essence of Scottish Presbyterianism was to be found. 

On -August 7 the English Commissioners arrived at L<eith. 
Of the two named by the House of Lords, Grey had refused to 
August 7. come, and Rutland had pleaded illness. Of the four 
thTEng^ commoners, the younger Vane was conspicuously the 
Sao^" ^^^^ ^" ability and authority. These four were as- 
M han sisted by two ministers — Stephen Marshall, who was 
And Nye. the mouthpiccc of the Presbyterian party, which was 
predominant amongst the Parliamentary clergy, and his son-m- 
law, Philip Nye, who had been the minister of a congregation 
at Amheim, where, in common with the leaders of some other 
congregations in the Netherlands, he had developed opinion* 

> See HisU of England^ 1603-1642, ix. 407^ 
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0(1 the subject of church government which, without being dis- 
tinctly in accordance with those of the Separatists, accorded far 
greater liberty of action to individual congregations than the 
Presbyterians were wiUing to allow. The popular language, 
always disinchned to admit of fine distinctions, classed Nye and 
his friends with the Separatists under the common name of 
Independents, an appellation which had been for many years 
growing into use amongst the Separatists themselves. 

The Scottish dergy, to whom Nye's presence was unwel- 
come, were well pleased to hear that the preparation of the State 
Auguin 8. papers, which were to be presented in the name of the 
SiTn^a- Commissioners, had been entrusted to Marshall in 
lions. conjunction with Vane, Nevertheless, the negotia- 

tion at first took an unsatisfactory turn. The Scots soon pointed 
out that the English demand for aid was unaccompanied by any 
suggestion of uniformity in religion. For a moment it seemed 
as if the idea of sending military aid would be abandoned. At 
a meeting, at which the chief Scottish laity and clergy were pre- 
sent, there was for some time a general concurrence of opinion 
that the Scottish army should cross the Tweed to offer its medi- 
ation to both patties, and not to give direct assistance to the 
English Parliament. A few words frora Johnston of Warriston, 
however, sufficed to convince the authors of this scheme of the 
futility of the course proposed. Yet, though the Scots were now 
inclined to give way, further discussion with the English Com- 
missioners only served to bring into prominence the essential 
difference between the two nations. "The English," wrote 
Saillie, " were for a civil league, we for a religious covenant." 
The English, in short, did not seem to understand that they 
had come as suppliants. They fancied that, distracted as they 
nvere by civil war, they could take the destinies of their national 
Church into their own hands as firmly as their fathers had done 
When they were united under Henry or Elizabeth. 
\i denon"! Such a claim to independence was more than 
^Tift of ibe Scotsmen would admit. Henderson, to cut the dis' 
LeTguc and putc shoTt, drBw up a covenant on the lines of the 
"""■ national covenant of 1638, in order that the two 
nations might bind themselves to join together for the pre- 
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servation of themselves and their religion.^ A vow was to 
be adopted in common by both ' that we shall all and each 
one of us sincerely, really, and constantly, through the grace of 
God, endeavour in our several callings and places the pre- 
servation of the true Protestant reformed religion in the 
Church of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and go- 
vernment, and the reformation of religion iii the Church of 
England, according to the example of the best reformed 
Churches, and as may bring the Churches of God in both 
nations to the nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, 
confession of faith, form of church government, directory for 
worship and catechising, that we and our posterity after us 
may, as brethren, live in faith and love.' * To this draft the 
English Commissioners took exception. " They," wrote Bailhe^ 
" were, more than we could assent to, for keeping of a door open 
_, , in England to Independency." • All that Vane could 

V 2L11C S 

amend. hopc for, uulcss his missiou was to fail entirely, was 
to keep a door open for the assumption by the Eng- 
lish Parliament of a control over the national religion. His 
subtle mind suggested a means by which this end might be 
effected. He suggested two amendments, by which the contested 
clause should pledge the nations to preserve * the Church of 
Scotland in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government ac- 
cording to the Word of God, and the reformation of religion in 
the Church of England according to the same Holy Word and 
the example of the best reformed Churches,' whilst the remain- 
ing words were left as Heriderson had permed them.* Hen- 

> Baillie, ii. 88. 

* Henderson's original draft has not been preserved. The form above 
given is, with the omission of the two phrases subsequently referred to 
about * the Word of God,' that in the Acts of the Parliament of Scotln*^^ 
vi. 42, which was accepted at Edinburgh after the insertion of Vane s 
amendments, but is earlier than the form finally agreed on in Englandi 
which is the one usually printed. 

' Baillie^ ii. 90. 

* The story of Vane's amendments is given by Burnet, and ^ 
authority may not be considered in itself sufficient, especially as there is 
no direct evidence of the actual amendments. We know, however, fro? 
Baillie, as quoted above, that tuere was a struggle about keeping a dodi 
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derson could hardiy object to the proposed change, and he may 
reasonably have argued that the general sense of the passage 
would stand in the way of any serious deflection from the Scot- 
tish model. 

Other clauses provided for the abolition of Episcopacy in 
En^and, the maintenance of the rights of the two Parliaments 
and of the stipulations of the treaty of 1641, and the bringing 
to trial of incendiaries and malignants. The Solemn League 
and Covenant, as the amended document was styled, was at 
AugnH 17. once adopted by the Assembly, and on August 17 it 
LsgucMd was ratified by the Convention of Estates.' The 
■ji^iHTby Convention at once proceeded to order the levy of 
tfniV™l"of ^ general taxation, and informed the Commissioners 
Eiuta. that they expected a monthly payment of 30,000/. 
&om the English Parliament, 100,000/. to be paid in advance 

open for Independency, and the first 'according to the Word of God ' has 
llie aspect of a phrase litled in on second thoughts. That phrase is one 
which would be familiar lo Vane. It occuis in clause 1S5 of the Grand 
Remonsttaoce. " We hold it tequisile," the House of Commons there 
declare, "that there Ehould be thcougiiout the whole realm a conforinitr 
to thSit order which the laws enjoin according to the Word of God." 
Mote recently, on June \z, 1643, the ordinance for calling the Assembly 
of Divines had declared the intention of the Houses lo lie ' that such a 
government shall be settled in the Church as may be most agreeable to 
Cod's Holy Word, and most apt to procure and preserve the peace of the 
Church at home, and nearer agreement with the Church of Scotland and 
Other refonned Churches abroad.' Guthiy, in his Meiiuirs (lj02\, 117, 
says [hat the CommisaJoQers on their arrival ' presented to the Assembly a 
ieUer from the divines assembled at Westminster, together with a declara- 
tion from the Parliament of England, both lo one sense, viz, that they 
purposed to extirpate Episcojiacy root and branch, and to introduce that 
which they should find most agreeable to the Word of God.' Gulhry 
slices that he objected to this as insufficient. Gulliry, however, is inac- 
cutale here. The declaration of the Lords and Commons (Z/. vi. 140) 
has nothing in it about the Word of God. Neither has the supplication of 
the divines (Spalding, IL z6o), Guthry may, however, have confused 
language spoken by the Commissioners with that of the letters which they 
brought. On the whole, therefore, I think I am justified in conjecturing 
thai Henderson'sdraft is represented by the form in theAetsof Parliament, 

b the omission of the two phra. 

" . 95. Alii of the Parliamtnl o/S,-ollanJ, \ 
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before a Scottish army crossed the Tweed. In reliance upon 
the readiness of the English to consent to this demand, they 
Financial appointed the Earl of Leven, the Alexander Leslie 
demands. of earlier wars, as commander of the forces to be 
Leven to raised. On August 26 they adjourned themselves, 
comman leaving a Committee to govern Scotland till they met 

August 36. -„«.• I 

The again. ^ 

^\^^ On the very day on which the Scottish Estates 

The Solemn ^^^^ adjoumed a copy of the Solemn League and 

League and Covcnant reached Westminster, and was at once for- 

at West. warded by the House of Commons to the Assembly 

minster. _r t-v • 

of Divines. 
That body, which, having met on July i, had now been in 
session in the Chapel of Henry VII. for nearly two months^ I -^ 

was a very different body from the General Assembly 
Assembly which cxerciscd supreme authority over the Scottish 
*''"* Church. Composed of 120 clerical and 30 larj 
members,* the latter having been selected from the two Houses, 
it was the creature of Parliament, and was only authorised "^^ 
give advice upon subjects on which Parliament desired ^ 
opinion. It comprised the flower of the Puritan clergy, wh^i-^*^ 
the few Episcopalian members who had been originally noc:=^^' 
nated either refused to take part in its deliberations or w - ^ 
expelled upon charges of royalism. Of the lay members o "^^^ 
a few gave themselves the trouble to attend. At first it h — ^^ 
been entrusted with the task of revising the Thirty-n^^^^^^ 
Articles, but its attention was now to be directed to a sub^ElJ^ 
of far more pressing importance. 

Every clerical assembly has strong tendencies towa^^^^^ 
Presbyterianism in its unwillingness to submit to the regu-^^'^^" 

tive authority of bishops, especially when bishops -^ ^'^^ 
Amend- appointed by the State without regard to the p^^B^'^^' 
by'the vailing clerical opinion. Yet, though the Assem^^^^'^^y 

Assembly. ^^ ^^.^^ willing to asseut to the abolition of J^^P'- 

scopacy, it showed its jealousy of a foreign Church by refu g^ ^^^ 
to ask any man to engage to maintain the Church of Scotia^ ^^ 

* Acts of the Parliament of Scotland^ vi. 47. 

' See the annotated list in Masson*s Life of Mitton^ ii* S'S* 
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except so far as in his conscience he should ' conceive it to be 
according to the Word of God.' On the next day it 
"*"' •9- (defined the Prelacy which it would engage to exter- 
minate as that which consisted in archbishops and bishops. 
The Assembly evidently intended to reserve to itself perfect 
freedom as to the form of church government which was to 
take the place of the old Episcopacy.' 

In adopting the first amendment of the Assembly the 
Commons, perhaps to avoid giving offence to the Scots, trans- 
Stpi 1. fsrred it from the text to the margin. One change 
DiscuttioDs of their own was carried without difficulty. Ireland 
was to be brought into covenant with England and 
Scotland, and, as far as words could effect anything, 
that land of Catholics was to be brought under the yoke of 
Puritanism.^ On the amendment relating to the definition 
of Prelacy there was more hesitation, Glyn and 
"'' ' Maynard, who as members of the Peace-party dis- 
liked the additional barrier which would be raised between the 
Houses and the King, did their best to induce the Commons 
to leave open a door for the settlement of the Church on the 
p ■, basis of modified Episcopacy, Pym, in reply, asked 

■tgument. whether, admitting such a system to be useful as 
medicine for the disease of the Church, a sick man who saw a 
murderer approaching would ' cast away his medicine and 
betake himself to his sword, or take his medicine and suffer 
himself to be killed ? ' Surely he would rather ' prevent and 
remedy the present' danger." To Pym the exact form of 
church government was a matter of indifference ; but at the 
time when he was speaking he knew that Gloucester was still 
unrelieved, and he thought that it was not worth while to throw 
away the hope of Scottish assistance for the sake of the most 
admirable of church governments. If the King was able to 
overcome the resistance of I-ondon, he would make shon 
work of modified Episcopacy. The Commons rallied to Pym's 
view, and accepted the proposal of the Assembly. 

' Jonraal of the Assembly, in Lightfoots Works, xiii. 10. 

• C.J. iii. 123. 

■ Yonge'B Diary. Add. MSS. 18,778, fol. 29. 
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On another point the House was less complatsanL TTie 
Scots had proposed that the new Covenant should include an 
The Com- '*''"'' '" observe the treatj- of 1641. When this 
iTcmS^r* ^'■''"^ "''^ reached WTiitelocke asked that the articles 
ihsmuy of that treaty might be read. Lenthall objected that 
it would take four hours to read it, " What, Mr. 
Speaker," called out Sir Robert Pye, " do you mean that we 
shall swear to that which must cost us four hours to read ? " ' 
The objection proved insuperable, and the clause was omitted. 

On September 7 the Covenant thus amended was sent 
to the Lords. Before it left their House Commissioners, 
Sm. 7. amongst whom the most prominent were Henderson, 
Si* brf^ Johnston of Warriston, and Lord Maitland, the future 
Aa Vixit. Earl of Lauderdale, arrived to forward the alliance 
ArtinJ or between the two nations. By mutual arrangement 

<Ke ScHIiih , , . . , ■ , , „. ° 

Cominii- the amendment which related to the Church of 
Scotland was got rid of, as offensive to the Scots, 
CmcniM The words, 'according to the Word of God,' were 
•luended. omitted, SO that Enghshmen would merely bind 
themselves to aid in the defence of that Church without giving 
an opinion upon the alleged scriptural basis of every one of its 
institutions. On the other hand, the phrase, 'according to the 
Word of God,' was retained in relation to the coming reform 
of the English Church, and the Assembly's explanation of the 
Prelacy to be abolished was re- transferred from the margin to 
the text. Thus altered, the Covenant was accepted by the 
Lords, and it was arranged that on September 15 it should be 
sworn to at St. Margaret's by the House of Commons and the 
Assembly of Divines. 

Of the two members of the Assembly who had taken part 
in the negotiations at Edinburgh, Marshall had for the present 
remained in Scotland ; Nye was, therefore, pointed 
Nyii' out as the proper person to open the proceedings 
at St. Margaret's, Nevertheless, it was significant 
of the temper which prevailed at VVestminster, that one whose 
principles were so little in accordance with those which pre- 
vailed in Scotland should not have been passed over. It was 
' D'Ei*es'5 Dbry. ffar/. MSS. 165, foL :65. 
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well known that the sennons which he had been called on ti> 
deliver at Edinburgh had given little satisfaction to a critics, 
audience of convinced Presbyterians, He now seized the 
opportunity of reminding his English hearers that the Covenant 
did not bind them to a servile imitation of their Northern 
brethren. " If England," he said, " have attained to any 
greater perfection in so handling the Word of righteousness 
and truths that are according to godliness, so as to make men 
more godly, more righteous ; and if in the Churches of Scot- 
land any more light and beauty in matters of order and dis- 
cipline by which their assemblies are more orderly ; or if to 
any other Church or person it hath been given better to have 
learned Christ in any of His ways than any of us; we shall 
humbly bow and kiss their lips that can speak right words unto 
us in this matter, and help us unto the nearest uniformity with the 
^Vord and mind of Christ in this great work of Reformation." ' 
In this spirit the members of the Assembly swore to main- 
tain the Covenant. In this spirit 112 * members of the House 
The Govt °^ Commons, who were present on that day, gave in 
nani laktn their adhcsion. Henderson, who spoke later, took 
lioustof no exception to Nye's words. Substantially, he 
andihc doubtlcss thought, agreement had been secured. 
Assembly, ygt^ whatever the future might have in store, it was 
something that the ideal of Nye, which was no other than the 
ideal of Robinson, should have been upheld in such a place 
and on such an occasion. At least between 
o'tht Puritan men the Covenant, as finally accepted, was 

oicnan . ^^ narrowing formula tightening the bonds of ortho- 
doxy. Unhappily it had another side. It emphasised the 
separation between those who were Puritans and those who 
were not. Pym, whether or not he had understood the full 
import of his words, had spoken truly. The Covenant was 
not medicine to heal the wounds of the Church, but a sword 
to divide. After all that had passed and was passing still, how 

' Tki CariHaHl, viilk a narraJtse of tht pTxeedings. E, 70, 22. 

' Vonge'3 Diary. Ad,l. MSS. 18,778, foL 56. This disposes of the 
longer list given by Rushworth as evidence of the presence of mcmlien 
whu figure in it on this particular occasion. 
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could it well be otherwise? Yet, divisive as the Covenant 
it merely emphasised the division which was harsh enc 
already. Especially had Charles's understanding with the ] 

deepened the lines of controversy. "Most of all," ^ 
tbe Irish Baillie of his own countrymen, " the Irish c< 

tion made the minds of our people embrace 
means of safety.** ^ What was true of Scotland was also 
of England. 

^ Baim, iL 103. 
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On September 25 Essex arrived in London. On the i6th ho 
received the thanks of both Houses.' A review was held in 
Finsbury Fields of all the London trained bands 
which had remained at home at the time of the 
recent expedition. Essex received a warm weicome, 
HttT' but there were no offers of permanent service.' 
^^^^jBitnL The aSlh was appointed for the re-entry of the 

R.view London troops which had fought at Newbury. 
LolIdDn Gladly would Essex have kept around him the army 
1^^ which had served him so well, but the citizen soldiers 
StpLjB. had gone forth for the special object of relieving 
S^Oty*^ Gloucester, and now that their task was accom- 
rogimenis. plished they were eager to be back to their shops- 
Royalist critics, who had at first boldly claimed the result 
of the battle as a victory for the King, had recently con- 
tented themselves with suggesting that Essex ought to pass 
under a triumphal arch constructed of his favourite tobacco 
pipes, and with asserting that lai^e bodies of citizens had been 
sent out by night in order to fill the gaps made in the regiments 
by the charges of the Royal cavalry.* Such figments made no 
impression on the dense crowd which shouted its heartfelt 
welcome as the long miUtary array stepped proudly through the 
streets on its eastward march.' That night there was a proud 

■ C. T. iii. ass- 

' Merc. Civicta. E. 69, S. Agostini to the Doge, ^^. fiiulian 
Trameript!, R. 0. 

' Newsletter, ^^. JnA. rfw ^f. tir. xlix. fol. 306. 
• Thl Tnu InjanMtr. E. 69, 14. 
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joy in every household from which a son or a broths had gone 
turth. save where those moumera dweit whose sorrow was 
none the less real because those who had fallen bote no lordly 

names. 

If there was joy in homely dwellings, there was anxiety 
with those who were entrasied with the conduct of af&iis. 
The anny of Essex was again reduced to those scanty nmnbera 
which had made ic insufficient lor all offensive operations. He 
found il necessary to fall back upon Windsor. On October 3 
the Royalists reoccupied Reading, where Sir Jacob 
R«di^ Astley was installed as governor. Charles could 
^IST' hardly have been in a better position if he had been 
Boy*''** the undoubted victor ai Newbury. In the West his 
c,-^d«nf ^i"s "^"^ no less prosperous. On October 6 Dait- 
p.noiM'i^ mouth surrendered to Prince Maurice, whilst the 
far mo"^ important port of Plymouth was in grievoiis danger.' 

It was not a rime when the Parliamentary generals could 
afforti to remam at variance. An understanding was, in ap- 
pearance at least, patched up between Esses and 
ij,^!oIi»- Waller, the latter a^^eing to take his instructions 
F^i^uid itoxa the Lord General, and being empowered to 
w»!i"- raise an army for service in the West,^ Essex, too^ 
well aware of his need of a force upon which he coidd 
permanently rely. He told the citizens that they must choose 
between three courses. Unless they could either 
oft;»it discover a fountain of gold or find volunteers who 
would be content to serve without pay, they must make 

The diflSculty of finding money for Erisex was the greater 

because the citizens were at the same time called upon to find 

money for the Scots. On October 6 many thousand 

Me«^'^ pounds were subscribed to enable Parhament to 

""^"^ fulfil its obligations to its Northern allies. Some- 

L thing more than money was, however, needed if the inter- 

V Tcntion of the Scots was to answer the expectations formed in 

-JEngland. Unless the power of the Royalists could be limited 

■ Dnertalc's Diary. ' ■'-/ "- ^7- 

• AgoslinitotheDoge,'^- Vinttuut Tra«s,rift>, S.a. 
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THE SIEGE OF HULL. 

in Lincolnshire and the Midlands, a Scottish army in the 
North would be cut off from the co-operation of the English 
Parliamentary armies in the South, and might be over- 
wtielmed before assistance could arrive. 

It was with the object of putting an end to those local 
quarrels which had been so disastrous in the early part of the 
summer ' that Manchester had been appointed in August to 
command the forces of the Eastern Association. For some 
August, weeks, however, he was detained in Norfolk by the 
l™*^ siege of Lynn, which had declared for the King, and 
s t ,^ 't "^ 01'y o" September 16, when the town capilu- 
Lynn^r- lated, that he was set free for service farther north.' 
On the 20th Ijincolnshire was added by a Par- 
! liamenCary ordinance to the Eastern Association.^ 
daiimf^'"' Ft"* the conduct of siege operations a large body 

gj„ of cavalry was unnecessary. On September s> 
™"iv'" therefore, Cromwell, who had for some little time 
Lincolnshire, bccn at Cambridge, was despatched ' by Man- 
chester to encourage Lord Willoughby of Parham to hold out 
in Boston and the Fens. Cromwell, however, had more 
arduous work in view. On September 2 Newcastle, who had 
gj^, 3 been created a marquis in reward for his victory 
Nf|™'i« at Adwalton Moor,^ had laid siege to Hull. The 
Hull Fairfaxes were holding bravely out, but they found 

Sept is. the horses of Sir Thomas's cavalry a sore burden 
Fa?£x'i to their straitened garrison. On the i8th some of 
'™^ Cromwell's troops appeared at Barton, on the Lin- 

colnshire side of the Humber, and the horses from Hull were 
gradually passed over the river with their riders. On the 

' S«p. 191. 

' A rclalUn ef the siege ef King's Lynn. E. 67, 38, 

• L.J. vi. 124. 

' Harlakenden to Barrington, September S- Barringlm MSS. Crom- 
well was not at the siege of Lynn al all, which is a strong argument for 
thespuriousnessof the.S/»!>e/'a/*(rj. See VmI i a! t^e English Hislerieal 
Review. 

' The patent is dated October 27, but he is styled Marquis iu a letter 
addressed to him by Lord Widdrington on October 13 (E. 71, M), and 
the title ssas probably offered to him earliet. 
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2ind Cromwell was himself in Hull, bringing with hira a store of 
muskets and powder.' The day on which he arrived had been 
Scpi. w. appointed by the beleaguered garrison to be held 
h'Sl**" '° ^^ ^ *^^^ '^^ fasting and humiliation, and it may well 
be imagined how devoutly Cromwell joined in the 
prayers for Divine assistance put up to Heaven amidst the 
booming of the cannon. In those anxious moments began 
his tried brotherhood in arms with the younger Fairfax 

Cromwell did not remain long in Hull. On the 23rd 
l-:Ord Willoughby paid an equally brief visit to the besi^ed 
garrison ; and on the 26th Sir Thomas crossed over lo the 
Lincolnshire side with the twenty troops of horse which were 
still left in the town.' Shortly afterwards the three com- 
manders met at Boston, 

At Boston Cromwell had hoped to find money from the 
Association, but money there was none,^ and in the beginning 
of October he arrived at Lynn to confer with 
Cromucii Manchester. However the financial difficulty was 
"' '"''■ arranged, Cromwell was able to return to Lincoln- 
shire with the knowledge that Manchester with the main body 
of infantry would soon follow. 

On October 9 Manchester joined Cromwell and Fairfax, 
finding them engaged in the siege of Bolingbroke 
Mandi^ier Castle. On the evening of the 10th a small body 
weVfan™ ' of Fairfax's horse was driven in by a force ad- 
fairfax. vancing upon Horncastle from the West, which 
wi^'iiy'' proved to be commanded by Sir John Henderson, 
fi**"- the governor of Newark. On the following morning 

Henderson, at the head of a strong body of horse and dragoons, 

I Letter gf T. May, September 19. A true relation from Hull, E. 
69, 13. Certain Informations. E 70, 7. 

' HulPs managing of Ike kingdom's cause. E. ?I. II, 
' "Colonel Cromwell tells me he wept when he came to Boston Biid 
found no monies for him from Essex and other counties. He snith he 
regards monies as little as any man, Init for his troops, if ihey have not 
monies speedily. Ihey are in an undone condition. He says he wonden 
how I will be able lo see the troops of hoise and dragoons, and have little 
or no money for them." Harlakendea to Barringlou, October 2, B^~ 
ringten MSS. 
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pushed on through Horncastle to the relief of the besieged 
garrison, Cromwell, if it had been possible, would have 
avoided a conflict, as his horses were worn out by a month of 
hard work j but to retreat to Boston was to court disaster, and 
ihe Puritan troopers, pealing forth a battle-psalm as they rode, 
advanced towards the enemy. The two forces were about 
equal in numbers. They met near Winceby, a little hamlet on 
a ridge of ground which runs away past Horncastle to the 
northward. Cromwell, who led the van, dashed into a charge. 
At the first onset his horse was shot under him, and as he 
struggled to disengage himself he was thrown violently to the 
ground by the rush of a Royalist trooper. Recovering his 
footing, and flinging himself on the first horse which came to 
hand, he was soon in the thick of the fight. The enemy, 
checked in his career, fell back on his supports. Another 
charge from Fairfax turned the whole force to flight Through 
Horncastle rushed pursuers and pursued, the Puritan sword 
rising and falling not in vain. After Horncastle was passed 
the fugitives scattered. Of those who were not slain or taken 
prisoners many were drowned in the waters of the Fens, and 
the scanty remnant at last found refuge behind the walls of 
Newark.' 

The cavalry action at Winceby— Manchester's foot took no 
part in the combat — fulfilled the promise of the retreat at 
Gainsborough. The gallant gentlemen who followed 
i£"»o Charles were not sufliiciently numerous to constitute 
'™"*^ an army, and levies collected at random, and partly, 
at least, by compulsion, had no spirit in them which could 
match the disciplined enthusiasm of the soldiers of the Eastern 
Association. " The commission of array," one of the dying 
Royalists is reported to have said, "brought us hither full sore 
against our wills ; we were as true servants to the Parliament, 
to our religion and liberties, as any in England. . . , We die 
as true friends to the Parliament as any." '' 

' A true relaiion of Ike laie Jight. E. 71, 5. Tkt weekfy aecoiiitt, 
E 71, 18. Widdrir^on lo Newcastle, Oclcber 12, in A (rue and exact 
relalicn. E. 71, az. Manchesler to ihe House of Lords, October 13. 
L.J. vi. 255. > riu Parliamcnl Seoul. E. 71. 

VOL. I. 
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At Hull the same causes were producing the same results. 
Newcastle was not without brave and devoted followers, but 
Newcaiitie ^he greater part of his army had been swept up from 
before HoU. x.o'fin and village sorely against their wills. ^ New- 
castle was a gallant gentleman, but he was no soldier, and his 
military adviser, Lord Eythin, was a Scot, and as such was not 
likely to inspire the Yorkshire villagers with warlike ardour. 
The besieging army melted away before the toils and hardships 
to which they were subjected. " You often hear us called the 
Popish army," jested Newcastle, when Fairfax let the water of 
the Humber into his trenches, " but you see we trust not in 
our good works." * Every day the besieged grew stronger in 
courage and resolution. The women of Hull volunteered to 
carry earth to strengthen the fortifications. On October 5 a 
reinforcement of 500 men, sent by Manchester, landed on the 
quay. On the nth, the day of Winceby fight, a general sally 
of the garrison drove the besiegers out of several of their forts, 
and captured a huge cannon, one of the pair known familiarly 
either as Gog and Magog, or as the Queen's pocket pistols. On 
the morning of the T2th Newcastle raised the siege. 
Thc'^ei? Hunger and desertion together with the enemy's fire 
«iSd." ^^ cost him half his force. On the 20th Lincoln 
^^ surrendered to Manchester, and it was hardly likely 

Oct. 30b . . 1 «H; 

Uncoin that the remaining Royalist garrisons m the coumy 
would hold out long.^ The failure of Newcastle to 
take Hull had far greater influence upon the progress of the war 
than the failure of Charles to take Gloucester. Yet, important 
from a strategical point of view as these events were, they were 
still more important as revealing a soldier-like capacity in the 
Parliamentary ranks, and a heartiness of co-operation between 
the Parliamentary leaders. 

Would Essex and Waller join hands in the 
^i^r South as Manchester and Fairfax had joined hands 
and Waller. -^^ ^^ North ? Yet more urgent was the ques- 
tion whether they could find an army which they could 

» Slingsbys Diary (ed. 1 836), 99. » Warwick's Memoirs^ 2^5' 

^ The True Infortfur, E. 74, I. Hults managing of tht kingflo^^ 
cause, £. 51, 11. 
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oppose to Charles. If the spirit of the soldiers of the Eastern 
Association was to be found at all in the South it was to be 
found in London, and the Londoners were far from being 
Tht ciii.ens eager to abandon their busy industry for the life of a 
^"t'^f-"' professional soldier, "Can the plough go," wrote a. 
Dianeniiy. contemporary pamphleteer, "when there are no men 
to hold ? It's an ill trade that is driven when the master is in 
the country." ' 

For the time the reluctance of the citizens was overcome 
by the feelingarousedbythe loss of Reading. Seven regiments 
ciiy «Ei- ^^ trained bands from London and the suburbs offered 
i"7mkc" ^"^ J"'" Essex and Waller in an attempt to retake so 
Rtading. important a military position, which had been aban- 
doned to the enemy by the defection of the Londoners, and 
which in hostile hands was a serious menace to the commerce 
of the great city. Orders were issued that if any member of 
the appointed regiments failed to appear at the rendezvous 
his shop should be closed, and himself expelled from the 
circuit of the fortifications.* 

The march to Reading was to have begun on October i8. 
Before that day arrived it was known in London that on the 
om. .s. 'S'^i Rupert, accompanied by Hurry, had sallied 
S^ilSiM oui •*"* °^ Oxford, and, leaving Sir Lewis Dyves to throw 
ofOifotd. up fortifications at Newport Pagnell, was plundering 
Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire, 

The occupation of Newport Pagnell was even more serious 
than the occupation of Reading. Not only did it cut [he 
communication between London and the North, but 
ofNiwpwi it threatened the Eastern Association itself. The 
- proposed march to Reading was promptly abandoned, 

and the seven London regiments followed Essex on the northern 
road as readily as they would have followed him on the western,* 

I Tilt Parliament Scout. £.71,25. 

' Merc. Civicus. E. 70, 19. Certain liiformatiBtts. E. 70, 29, 
Ditiaralian ej the CemmUla for the Mililia. E. 71, 17. The True 
l„for„^r. E. 74. I- 

' The CDiQmiltee al CambridRe lo Bamngton, October 17 ; Sanders 
to Battington, October 18. Barriiigton MSS. Merc. Crouus. ■?.- Ti, ^1- 
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Dyves gave way before the approaching storm. On the 28th 
Oct. a8. ^^ abandoned the rising fortifications of Newport 
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Pagnell. On the 30th they were occupied by a 
detachment of the army of Essex, whilst another 
detachment busied itself with throwing up defences 
at St Albans. Whatever might happen elsewhere 
the line of communication with the North must be 
firmly held if the Parliamentary cause was to be saved* 
It was the more important that a strong garrison should 

be posted at Newport Pagnell as the Royalists had fortified 
Towcester.^ Waller, with about 5,000 men, was 

^isonat posted at Famham, to guard against a possible 
owccster. ^xxsxk from the West 

The difficulty of raising money was even greater than that 
of levying soldiers. Two of the judges, indeed, Berkeley and 
Trevor, were opportunely fined for their part in the 
ship-money judgment, and 16,000/. was thus obtained 
for the immediate necessities of the armies.* On 
September 2 1 the revenues of the King, the Queen, 
and the Prince were seized, so far as seizure was 
practicable, for the use of the Parliament ; and on 
October 9 an ordinance directed that the lands and 
houses of such members of either House as had 
absented themselves, or of other persons who neglected to pay 
the Parliamentar}' taxation, should be let, in order that the rent 
might serve as a security for the repayment of loans.* 

It was not enough to satisfy the soldiers of Essex and 
AValler; the Scots must be satisfied as well. On 
October 15 the little group of the peers who re- 
mained at Westminster took the Covenant, and on 
the following day an ordinance was passed to autho- 
rise a loan of 200,000/. Of this a third part, o' 
66,666/. 6s, Sd.y was required at once, if the Scottish 
army of 21,000 men was to cross' the Tweed. On the 27th the 

» Merc. Civicus. E. 74, 14. Dyves to Prince Rupert, October 28. 
Add, MSS. 18,980, fol. 133. 

* The True Informer, E. 74» 21. 

• L.J. vi. 264, 273. *. Ibid, vL 227, 2Sa 
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Houses, finding that there was no chance of raising even this 
amount voluntarily, passed an ordinance for the levy of a 

Oci, 5j. forced loan, and sent Vane and Marshall to acquaint 
A^l™" the City with their resolution,' On November i the 

Nov. 1. Houses issued instructions to the Commissioners 
^"c^mE! '*'^'* were to accompany the Scottish army,^ and, on 
'"^"iTh November 4, 50,000/., as a first instalment of the 
Scoitiih money due, was actually sent by sea to Leith.* Nor 

-J was it only for the army which was to enter 

Money stnc. Northu [fiber] and that the English Parliament 
engaged itself to provide. The maintenance of the Scottish 
army in Ireland was now of the gravest importance for the 
issue of the struggle in England, and it was therefore actually 
to receive those supplies from Westminster which had been 
promised long ago,^ The Irish cessation, so bitterly 
denounced, had at last appeared as a grim reality. On 
October 23 an English regiment, set free by the 
Landing if ccssation from service in Munster, had landed at 
frem ir" Minehead, and before long another regiment from 
'*"''■ the same quarter appeared at Bristol.' At first 

it was firmly believed that the two regiments were com- 
posed of Irish rebels who had been brought over to massacre 
Protestants in England, as two years before they had massacred 
them in Ulster. Even when the truth was known the indig- 
nation excited was hardly lessened. If the first to arrive were 
Ei^lishmen, it was said, Irish Papists would follow close upon 
their heels, or, at all events, would liave free scope in Ireland 
to complete their bloody work upon the Protestants there. 
No single action of Charles's did so much to weaken his 
authority as the introduction of these troops from Ireland. In 
Lincolnshire it made the conciliatory action of Manchester far 
more easy than it otherwise would have been. A large number 
of gentlemen who had hitherto appeared as supporters of the 

' L.J. vi. 257, 279. ■ Ibid. vL 388. 

■ The ScMisk Dove. E. 7Si 31- I^ Partiamenl Scout. K 75, aa. 
« LJ. vi. 289. 

> Lttttr frem Bridgtimier, Oclobet 37. E. 74, zo. Hcrt. Civiau. 
E. 74, 14. 
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royal cause now professed their readiness to take part against 
it* At Oxford it gave an excuse to Holland to make his 
escape and to return to Westminster. The silent contempt of 
London was a welcome exchange for the scornful hostility of 
Oxford. 

The ill-feeling in London was much increased by the know- 
ledge that appointments recently made at Oxford portended a 

Oct. struggle in which all thought of concealment would 
^oifiiS" ^ ^""g aside. Cottington, who was almost openly 
Cottin^on ^ CathoHc, had recently become Lord Treasurer, 
and Digby. ^^^ ^^ energctic and unscrupulous Digby had suc- 
ceeded Falkland as Secretary of State. In Digby Charles had 
a man to whom he could confide secrets of which it was well 
to keep the honourable Nicholas in profound ignorance. 

Under these circumstances, the belief^ which had always 

been strong, that Charles had made himself the instrument of 

Oct. 19. ^ terrible Popish conspiracy was raised to absolute 

h^^aJh- conviction. It is at least significant that the news 

ment to b« of the Irish cessation was followed by a resolution 

proceeded . -^ 

with. to hurry on the proceedmgs agamst Laud, which had 

been allowed to sleep for nearly two years. To those who ca 
look back calmly at the past it may appear inexplicable that th 
Houses thought it worth while to prosecute an old man wh 
seems to us to have been absolutely harmless. He at leas» 
could never have stepped forth, as it was once feared thar 
Strafford would step forth, to lead the King's armies to victo; 
The anger which was aroused against Laud was of a difieren 
kind from that which had been aroused against Straffon 
In him was seen the embodiment of that spirit which was 
ing men who called themselves Protestants to seek th» 
co-operation of Irishmen and Catholics. Few could dive 
themselves of the belief that Laud had been the centre of 
dark and hideous conspiracy, which was now exploding aroun 
them at every point.* 

» The Scottish Dove. E. 75, 21. . 

^ A curious reason for proceeding against Laud is given in TTie 
plete Intelligencer (E. 75, 32). "Certainly the sparing of him hath be^^ 
a great provocation to Heaven, for it is a sign that we have not been 
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Therefore it was that the rancorous hatred with which Prynne 
had ransacked the Archbishop's ceil in May, and had carried 
off every scrap of paper from which he could hope to extract 
evidence against him, at last bore fruit in October. On the 19th 
the Commons voted to present 10 the Peers further articles 
against the Archbishop, and on the Z3rd the Peers ordered him 
to send in his answer. The proceedings thus launched would 
take their course, and it was at least better for Laud that he 
should meet his enemies face to face, rather than that, as 
had been barbarously proposed earlier in the year, he should 
be sent to New England to be baited as a bear at the stake by 
the separatists who bad once (led before him.' 

The dread of a union between Cavalier and Papist which 
did so much to wreck Charles's cause, was baseless enough so 
Eipecied far as the bulk of Charles's supporters were concerned; 
b^ii^ tiut it was not baseless as regarded Charles himself.' 
«i^''°''™ The regiment of English soldiers from Ireland, which 
Caviiiira. \y^^ landed at Minehead, and had passed on to 
Bristol, was only the forerunner of the larger force, obtained 
by the connivance of Irish Catholics, which was to make it pos- 
sible for the King to take up once more his original plan of 
operating against London with three armies. If the old western 
army, under Prince Maurice, was engaged at Plymouth, and the 
old northern army was kept at bay by Manchester and the Fair- 

^^^^ faxes, two new armies might be created. Hopton, 
tK fDrmiMi who had now recovered from his wounds, was avail- 
ion and able to lead a force, partly composed of 2,000 Eng- 
'^™' lishsoldiers from Munster, through the southern coun- 

ties into Sussex and Kent ; whilst Sir John Byron, who had 
recently been created Lord Byron, was to take the command of 
a small army in Cheshire, which was to be reinforced by 4,000 
English soldiers from Leinster. His first work would be to 
careful In give the Church a sacrifice us ihe Stale. We could soon revenge 
our own injuries upon Strafford, but we have been .slow and behind in 
reveoEi"g '''= cause of (jod upon Canterbury, he having corrupted our 
religion, banished the godly, introduced superstitions, and embrewed both 
kingdoms at (irsl in a tincture of blood, and all this imnatiiral war of oius 
hath its rise and growth from this unhappy seedtime of his designs." 
• Hialoij ul [he Troubles and Trial Ijuia's M'oifci, w, \<J, iv 
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y^ di£^ ^■■•K"" i^KaiiDGaw BOIL intricate instnK- 
lo Onnond. 
Irish to lend ships 
to England. 
the Commissionets 
hf the Catholics to negotiate 
Wm^^ t ^ T: KpoasiUe. he was to delay ibeir 
A S *« cnU MC be dooe he was to urge the 
put forward extravagani 
tt <HaU kc a adn man imponant service if Onnond 
C«aU S«N«4 m iML ^^ uliMg Monro and his Scottish army 
VTsW fr.i« coautig » Kngbnd to fight for the Parliament as 
OTiKMKt*^ ow« Mmjr was coming to England to fight for the 

Kins. 

To iirewnl « step so undesirable in his own interests Charks 
Wftn i«vi»re<l to descend to the lowest depths of intrigue. Ot- 
HiiMid vv«s to iw^ommendthe Scots to listen to the English Pir- 
timiUMit, niid to refuse to be bound by the cessation. As sooo 
m n hrorti-h of the peace had been committed by the Scots, be 
wim lo invite the Irish to lay hold of that occasion and to M 
them, promising them, if he saw fit to do so, that Chaite 
in that case, take their further demands into &vourable 
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consideration. On the other hand, if Monro persisted in a reso- 
lution to transfer his array to England, he was to be ' attempted 
by money or gifts.' The Scottish colonists, too, were to be 
warned that Monro's desertion of Ireland would lead to their 
extirpation. If, in spite of all, Monro actually embarked, the 
Irish were to ' be incited to fall upon the inhabiting Scots, as 
the best means to draw back the auxiliaries in case the inhabit- 
ing Scots have not entirely submitted themselves to the cessa- 
tion.' There would not be much difficulty in persuading the 
Irish to a course so agreeable to their own interests, if they were 
put ' in hope to get the lands.' Nor was this all. After Monro's 
troops were fairly gone, the Irish were to be told that they could 
' in no ways so much recommend themselves to the King nor 
obtain for themselves such conditions as by following of them 
and falling upon them.' ' 

After this it is hardly necessary to ask why Charles's whole 
career ended in failure. The simplicity of aim which is the 
one common feature of the designs of the successful heroes and 
the successful villains of the world was wholly wanting to him. 
If the Parliamentary leaders had no knowledge of the details of 
his intrigues, they had no difficulty in divining their general 
tendency. Even the belief, widely prevalent in England, that 
Irish native troops had been sent over was not much, if at all, 
in advance of Charles's intentions. On November lo Digby 
No. .o. '"formed Ormond that the King was now ready to 
iri-hio accept a proposal made by Lord TaafTe to bring over 
z,ooo Irish, conceiving that he shall not only be ad- 
vantaged by theit presence in the affairs of England, but also 
in the affairs of Ireland by theit absence. " It is therefore," 
added Digby, "his Majesty's pleasure that your lordship give all 
possible furtherance to the coming over of as many of the princi- 
pal Irish as can be engaged, leaving the kingdom strong enough 
against the Scots." * 

It is not unlikely that some inkling of Ormond's instruc- 
tions reached the Parliamentary leaders through the lips of 

' Instructions sent by Sir G. HomillQn, October 19. CaHe MSS. vii. 
fol. iSS. 

» Digliy to Ormond, Novembet 10. Carte's Ormanil, v. 503. 
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Holland.* At all events, it was at this time that the Houses 
took a step which, purely formal as it was, served as an indi- 
Nov II cation that they no longer intended to keep terms 
The use of with the King. On November ii, by authorising 
Great Seal the use of the new Great Seal, they laid claim to 
possess the highest S3nnbol of sovereignty, and on 
the 30th it was actually entrusted to six Commissioners named 
by themselves.* 

Stem as was the resolution of the Houses, their anxiety 
must have been great. Newcastle's failure at Hull had given 
^j^^ them a breathing time, but it had hardly given them 

■outhern morc. Essex remained immovable at St. Albans. 

armies on ' 

thcdefen- and Skippon at Newport Pagnell. Waller, more 
active than Essex, was the favourite of all who be- 
lieved that greater energy would produce more successful 

Nov. 4. results. On November 4 he was placed at the head 
Eastwn ^**' of a new South-Eastern Association, comprising the 
Association, countics of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire.' 
What supplies could be procured were hurried forward to his 

^^^ headquarters, and on the 7th he set out to besiege 
Waller Basing House — Loyalty House, as its owner loved to 

attacks 

Basin? call it — the fortified mansion of the Catholic Marquis 
^"^* of Winchester, now garrisoned by a party of Londoi 
Royalists. Basing House commanded the road to the Wesi 
through Salisbury, as Donnington Castle, now garrisoned foi 
the King, commanded the more northern road to the AVesr 
through Newbury. 

Waller's first attack upon Basinet House w2 

Nov. 12. /. • J •• 

Mutinous frustrated by a storm of wmd and rain. His second 

spirit of his . i • /• /. 

troops attempt came to nothmg from a cause far moi 

Nov. 14. ominous of disaster. His troops had long remaine 
S^th^^" unpaid, and a mutinous spirit was easily arouse^^sd 
Londoners, ^mongst them. On the 12th a Westminster re^^^/- 
ment refused to obey orders, and two days later the Londc 
trained bands, bidden to advance to the assault, shout 

• This is hinted at in a newsletter of November J|. Arch. des. 
Etrangires^ xlix. fol. 333. 

« Z./. vi. 305, I». • Ibid, vi. 294, 
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The capture of Arundel marked the high tide of Royalist 
success which had begun to swell at Stratton. It was sooi 
be discovered that the forces of which Charles could disposi 
were insufScient to support so daring a strategy. Hopton' 
little army was scattered over a tract of country too wide fc 
safety in the presence of so able a tactician as Waller. On the 

jj^ ^^ early morning of the 13th the Parliamentary general 
TT» luijraB fell upon Lord Crawford's quarters at Alton. Craw- 
ford escaped with the greater pan of his horse, 
his foot surrendered after a short resistance. Of near upon a 
thousand prisoners five hundred took the Covenant and trans- 
ferred their services to Parliament. The newsmongers al 
London had their laugh when they heard that Waller had re- 
captured a cask of sack which he had courteously presented to 
Crawford a few days before. It was of greater importance 
that the Westminster regiment, which had refused to advance 
at Basing, showed no signs of liinching at Alton. 

The loss of Arundel, In feet, had roused London and the 
southern counties from their apathy. Two fresh regiments of 
City trained bands had been despatched to take the 
place of those which had deserted their commander, 
and 600 horse were sent by Essex to complete Waller's force. 
If the majority of the gentry of Kent and Sussex 
side of the King, the middle classes did not share their 
opinions, and even those who under ordinary circumstances 
would have wished to remain neutral had no desire to see 
their own district the seat of a desolating war. Hopton, 
fearing a repetition of the surprise of Alton, aban- 
WiJkr" doned Pctersfield, and thus broke the line of com- 
*'""^'^ inunicationbetweenWinchesterandArundel. Wallet 

}^b. was now at liberty tr move. On Deceinberji 

ff^Wd sa' ^°^ ^^<^ * ''^'■. '^*'? 
C">i=- castle on Janu"" sfinitdy 
Royalist invasion of tbe S 

1 Tlu FarUamaii S<mf 
E. 79, aa. 7^ Kaie*r- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PRESBVTF.RIANS AND INDEPENDENTS. 

ONG before the tidings of Waller's success reached London 
the statesman whose unflagging confidence during the darkest 
j5 hours of adversity had made success possible was 

p m^M^'ier t'^)''^'"^ ^^^ reach of joy or sorrow. On November 8 
rfiiie the Houses had conferred upon Pym the Mastership 

of the Ordnance, entrusting to him, as to one of 
whose fidelity no doubts could be entertained, the care of the 
store of arms in the Tower.' He had been ailing for some 
months, and though at one time he seemed to be 
recovering, the improvement was not of long con- 
tinuance. In the early days of December, as he lay on his 
sick bed, he told his sorrowing friends that to him life or death 
was indifferent ; — ' if he lived, he would do what service he 
could ; if he died, he should go to that God whom he had 
served, and who would carry on His work by some others.' 
Pym's disease was an internal abscess, and on the evening of 
Decs. December 8 he died.' On the isth Lords and 
Sfp^^'" Commons, accompanied by the Assembly of Divines, 
^^ ^ followed to its grave in the Chapel of Henry VH. 
Hi! funeral, the body of their uncrowned leader. By an un- 
precedented step the Commons voted 10,000/. for the payment 
of the debts of the man who, abandoning himself to the ser- 
vice of the State, bad impoverished his own family. 

"I beseech you," said Stephen Marshall in his funeral 
' C./. iii. 303. LJ. vi. 297. 

' /4 narrulivi ef the death and disease of John Pym. E. ^% 3J. 
Sermon by Stephen Marshall. E. 80, :. 
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sermon before the assembled Houses, " let not any of you 
have one sad thought touching him ; nor, secondly, would I 
have you mourn out of any such apprehension as the enemies 
have, and for which they rejoice, as if our cause were not good, 
or we should lose it for want of hands to carry it on. No, 
beloved, this cause must prosper ; and although we were all 
dead, our armies overthrown, and even our Parliaments dis- 
solved, this cause must prevail." 

"The greatest liberty -of our kingdom," Pym had once 
said, " is religion." ^ In this characteristic utterance he gave 

the key to his life's work. Above all existing law, 
character above all popular rights, he placed religion. For 

him, however, religion did not stand in opposition to 
the world and the things of the world. He never thought of 
deserting work amongst his fellow-men to devote himself to 
the salvation of his own soul. Divine laws, apprehended by 
the individual conscience, were to be applied to the govern- 
ment of society, and these laws were, in his mind, very closely 
connected with the existing laws of England. The nature of 
the struggle against Charles and Laud led him to look to Par- 
liament as a fitting instrument of government wherewith to 
replace the failing authority of the King, though he never 
idealised Parliament quite as much as Eliot had done. Unlike 
Eliot, he lived long enough to see the principles which he 
cherished rejected by one House of Parliament, and supported 
only by a minority in the other, who, through the desertion of 
a large number of their fellow- members, were able to pose ^ 
a majority. His situation was one to test the strongest brair^'^ 
one, it may fairly be said, from the difficulties of which ^ 
single brain was capable of discovering a way of escape. ^ 
Pym had been a mere Parliamentarian, wishing to substi't'*^^^ 
the sovereignty of the many for the sovereignty of one, ^^' 
work would have been, intellectually at least, comparati"^^^ 
easy. His difficulties arose from his recognition that vC^^] 
than the form of government was at stake, and from his b-^^^* 
that religion — or, in other words, Puritanism — must be up^^^ 

' A short view of the life and actions of , • . John Pym, £. d^^ 



if the nation were to live, even against the will of the nation 
itself. 

In Pym's days the modem system of party government 
was beyond reach, as neither the constitutional habit nor the 
Hcisaprt- assured liberty of speech and writing, which isessen- 
^^"^ tiai to the maintenance of that habit, was in exis- 
goyernment. tencc. What Pym did was to attempt to replace 
the monarchical oi^anisation by an organisation resting on 
voluntary association. In 1621 his first recorded Parliamentary 
utterance asked for 'an oath of association ' to secure English- 
men against the Catholics at home, 'and that those who should 
refuse the same should not hold any office in the common- 
wealth.' This proposal, which grew out of the Association of 
T584, was the germ of the Protestation of 1641, and of the 
Parliamentary Covenant of 1643, if not of the Solemn League 
and Covenant itself. 

Out of the idea of mutual association in defence of a 
principle, as better than mutual association in defence of a 
person, party government would eventually grow. Its time 
was not yet come. Not only did the new system then, as ever, 
find itself scouted by those who clung to older forms, but all 
healthy political development was made impossible by the 
King. In that adherence to narrow legality tempered by a 
mixture of force and intrigue, which was Charles's ideal of 
statesmanship, Pym at once recognised a disturbing element to 
be cast out at all hazards, even if its existence necessitated an 
appeal to the arbitrament of the sword. 

Under the stress of this danger Pym threw away one half 
of his creed in order to preserve intact the other and the 
nobler half, It is true that the religion of Falkland and of 
Jeremy Taylor was as elevated as that of Winthrop and 
Baxter, but the pressing question of the day was not whether 
«ne belief could subsist side by side with the other, but whether 
one was to be imposed on the other by the aid of army plots 
and Irish cessations. Before this danger Puritanism stiffened 
itself for the conflict, and it found its leader in Pym. There 
yias to be no counting of heads — no trust in old constitutional 
Jorms. If the Lords would not join the Commons, the 

VOL. 1. S 
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Commons would save the State without them. If the Com- 
mons hesitated, the shouts of the citizens must awaken them 
to their duty. 

When the danger passed away Pym's services would be for- 
gotten, or would be counted as crimes. As long as Charles 
lived services such as his could not be dispensed with. Hon- 
ourable combination with men of good- will to the cause which 
they reverenced was P3nn's defence against the shifty politics 
of Charles. The power of a resolute and devoted minority 
was to be opposed to the weakness of a distracted majority, 
and until that majority should obtain the coherence which 
alone could make it strong, the fewer in number were certain 
to prevail. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may be with regard 
to Pym's aims, there can be none as to the spirit in which he 
pursued them. In his personal dealings with men of his own 
party there was no assumption of superiority, no contemptuous 
disregard for those who differed from him. It is hard from 
such record of the Parliamentary debates as remains to us to 
recognise him as a leader at all. He worked by influence, not 
by eloquence ; and his influence was founded on his power of 
distinguishing the important points of a complicated situation 
from those which were comparatively unimportant. Hence his 
anxiety to gain allies by any concession of which circumstances 
would admit. During the crisis of July and August he had 
succeeded in reconciling Essex to his duty to the Parliamentary 
cause. In accepting the Covenant he had striven to give it as 
wide an interpretation as possible. Those who speak of hiro 
as the leader of the Presbyterian party mistake the nature of 
the man. He was neither Episcopalian nor Presbyterian by 
conviction. He regarded forms of church government as of 
very secondary importance. In the last speech which he is 
known to have uttered in Parliament,^ he based his acceptance 
of the abolition of Episcopacy solely on the strength which 
that abolition would give to those who were fighting against 
Charles. The one thing which he asked for the Church was 

• See p. 233. 



that it should be sincerely Protestant, All else was but a 
matter of expediency. 

It may be that Pym was happy in the opportunity of his 
death. New issues were opening before the nation, with 
respect to which his judgment was likely to be at fault. His 
own greatness was, unlike that of Strafford, the greatness of 
one who embraces much to which he can give no definite form. 
The whole future constitution of England was in his mind, but 
it was there in a fluid state, incapable as yet of b^ing reduced 
into practical shape. King and Lords and Commons were 
there, with the Commons to give the decisive word. The right 
of .ippeal from the House of Commons to outside opinion 
was there, and due submission to the majesty of the law was 
there as well. Party discipline and combination filled no small 
place in his plans. All these things floated before him as the 
wreaths of smoke which poured from the opened casket in 
the Arabian tale. The time would come when the coiling 
vapours would take shape in that settlement of the Re- 
volution of 1688, which was one day to give repose to 
England. 

^Vhen Pym died there was sorrow and regret, but there 
was no wail of despair. The Parliamentary party was not 
likely to perish with him, and as long as Charles lived and 
reigned it would in some fonn or other continue to exist. 

To meet Pym with an ecclesiastical policy broader and 
nobler than any that had yet been enunciated was beyond 
Charles's power, but he could hardly fail to perceive the strength 
which his adversaries derived from the mere name of Parlia- 
ment. That strength he was now resolved to have upon his 
Dec ji. own side. On December 22 he summoned all the 
fill^™i members of either House who had left Westminster 
w!il«Tu' already, or were willing to leave it on promise of 
Oifoid. pardon, to meet on January 22 in Parliament at 
Oxford. Forgetful of his own transactions with the Irish, he 
was prepared to stand forth as the champion of EngUsli 
nationality, and to call on the loyal Houses to express their 
indignation at the invitation given to the Scois to invade 
England 
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That the meeting of a partisan Parliament at Oxford should 
lead to a good understanding with the partisan Parliament at 
A broader Westminster was most improbable. Charles's only 
po^ real chance lay in the enunciation of a broader and 

more attractive policy, which would rally to his 
side, not indeed his opponents in the field and in the senate, 
but the nation as a whole. Neither himself nor his advisers 
were capable of devising such a policy. The military party, 
headed by Rupert, urged him to finish the war by victory, not 
by negotiation. Digby, the mercurial Secretary of State, had 
favoured the transportation of the Irish army to England, and 
he was equally ready to break the strength of his adversaries 
by winning over to his side either classes or individuals to 
whom he had anything to offer. Statesmanship became in 
Digby's hands a mere policy of intrigue. 

By this time parties were more thoroughly divided by their 
religious proclivities than they had been some months before, 

and the conduct of the Hothams and of Sir Alexander 

Attempts 

to gain Carew was not likely to find imitators. Captain 
ham and Backhouse, who had been invited to betray 
outester. Qjoucester to the King, met guile with guile, and 
pretended to enter into the plot in order that he might lure 
his adversaries to their destruction. The nobler Colonel 
Hutchinson, to whom 10,000/. and a peerage was offered in 
the handwriting of Newcastle himself, as the purchase-money of 
the betrayal of Nottingham, scornfully rejected the temptation.^ 

Digby had a larger net to throw than might suffice for the 
gaining possession of a fortress or a town. For some months 
a movement had been gathering head at Westminster which he 
hoped to turn to the profit of his master. 

The evident wish of the great majority of the divines in the 
Assembly to impose Presbyterianism upon the nation had met 
Opposition with unlooked-for opposition. The old Separatists, 
minster^**'" Anabaptists, Antinomians, and the like, had indeed 
Ateembiy. found no place in a body chosen by the two Houses, 
but there were a few members to whom the public voice, in 

* A true relation of a wicked plot, in BibL Gioucestr, voL ii. A dis- 
wvery of t/ie treacherous attempt, E. 79, 3a 



spite of their own disclaimer, persisted in giving the name of 
Independents.' Five of the most notable of these, Thomas 
_ Goodwin, Nye, Simpson, Bridge, and Boroughs, were 

diMdiing University men who had been driven from England 

at the time of the Laudian persecution, and who had 
recently come back to England after occupying ministerial 
positions at Rotterdam or Arnheim. Though concurring in 
the main with the Ssjjaratist ideas on church government, 
they had refused to follow them in denouncing the Church of 
England as apostate, and they fancied that they had hit upon a 
wise middle course between the loose independency of the 
Separatists and the iron discipline of the Presbyterians. They 

held that no congregation ought to be subjected 
indptQ- to coercive jurisdiction outside itself, though they 
™^' allowed to each congregation the right of remon- 

strating against the proceedings of any other, and even, if it 
saw fit so to do, of refusing to hold communion with it The 
theory adopted by the five dissenting brethren, as they came 
to be called in the Assembly, was only one of many which 
were floating about at a time when the existing church organi- 
sation was thrown into the crucible. Its importance lay in the 
fact that it was vigorously defended by men of ability and 
culture, and was by them cleared from the harsh and un- 
charitable judgments which gave reasonable oifence in the 
mouths of many of the older Separatists. It was only 
indirectly, by weakening the clerical organisation and by 
strengthening the authority of the laity, whose influence was 
more likely to prevail in separate congregations than in the 
larger Presbyterian assemblies, that it appealed to the deeply 
seated English' suspicion of clerical rule. 

That suspicion had been recently invigorated by the 
imposition of the Covenant and the calling in of the Scots. 
^^. The last achievement of Pym's statesmanship, which 

»aii»i the had made more bitter the bitterness of Oxford, and 
vcnani. jj^j made it possible for Charles once more to gather 
a Parliament around him, was driving the more resolute 
Puritans in an opposite direction. Men who had struck out 
' See p. 22g. 
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for themselves some new theological system, and who had lost 
all sense of proportion in the intentness of their gaze upon 
one biblical doctrine or the other, made common cause with 
men who, like the dissenting brethren, accepted the received 
theology of the day, but who objected to the imposition even 
of their own beliefs by an external clerical authority. 

The Independency of the Civil War was the joint product 
of these two factors. The former derived its strength from the 
lower classes in the towns, from the yeomanry in the 
indepen- country, and more especially from those soldiers in 
*™^^* the army who had come forth from amongst the 

yeomanry at Cromwell's bidding, and who, inspired with all the 
vigour which a self-chosen belief brings with it, were beginning 
to be known amongst themselves as the godly party. Amongst 
these men the Covenant was regarded as a mark of bondage. 
Cromwell himself had deferred his adhesion to it as long as it 
was possible to do so, and in London many of the more fiery 
Proposed Spirits prepared a petition to Parliament, in which 
Sgains?th« ^^^Y denounced the tyranny of Presbyterianism, and 
Covenant, declared that if the Covenant were enforced they 
would induce the soldiers of their way of thinking to lay down 
their arms. It was only at the urgent entreaty of Nye that 
the petition was suppressed by those who had drawn it up.^ 

Nye, it may be supposed, acted as the mouthpiece of the 
Assembly Independents, who still cherished a hope that the 
Theindc- Assembly would render the government to be 
Sf the"'* established in the Church sufficiently elastic to ac- 
Assembly, commodatc those who were disinclined to place their 
necks under the Presbyterian yoke. The tone of the Assembly 
when, on October 17, the discussion on the re- 
Assembiy Organisation of church government was opened, was 
chu«^ such as to make them hopeful. If there were any 
govcmmenL ^^^ thought that a body of English clergymen wouM 
accept the Scottish system without discussion, they were speedily 
undeceived. Point after point was argued with pertinacious 
minuteness. The spirit of the Assembly was thoroughly in 

* Ogle to Bristol, October 17. A secret negoticUhn^ I. Camd, Mi»* 
vol viil 
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accor(3ance with Vane's amendment Its membere cared 
much less about the example of the best reformed Churches 
than about the authoritative doctrine of the Word of God. 
What that doctrine was it was not easy to discover. Efforts were 
made to construe writings which bristled with metaphor and 
allusion as if they were Acts of Parliament. Yet, after all, no 
man, and especially no assembly of men, is guided by logic 
alone. The example of the vigour of the Scottish Church 
Proiby- weighed in the balance more heavily than its 
^J^^jy authority. When, after some weeks' debate, the 
^^ "■ firet steps were taken in favour of the Presbyterian 

system, it became evident that the organisation of the Church 
of Scotland would, as far as the Westminster Assembly could 
prevail, be adopted in England as well. 

The hurden of what opposition there was fell upon the five 
dissenting brethren. It is unnecessary to recite the details of 
. . the struggle. It is enough to remember the diffcr- 
of ihe In- ence of principle which lay behind each petty con- 
^"^ tention. The Presbyterian ideal was an official 

Church with the right of enforcing discipline on recalcitrant 
members, and resting on the general support of Puritan 
Englishmen. The Independent ideal was the abolition of 
coercive discipline over congregations in which the lay 
element would obtain, by the very fact of its direct incidence, 
a preponderating influence. 

Outside the doors of the Assembly feeling was likely to be 
divided. If the Independents had on their side the English 
p^y. dislike of clerical rule, they had against them the 

opinion. English dislike of strange opinions. From such 
opinions they were themselves entirely free. They had no 
vrish to re-baptise infants, to declaim against the sinful- 
ness of regarding the moral law, or to deny the divinity of 
the Saviour. Nevertheless, they had to share in the un- 
popularity of those who did. Many a sober Englishman who 
had rebelled against the tyranny of Laud refused to allow 
doctrines to be openly preached which appeared to sap the 
very foundations of morality as well as of religion. The 
question of Presbyterianism or Independency would be thrust 
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into the background, and the question of toleration or no 
toleration would take its place. 

It was no wonder therefore that the Assembly Indepen- 
dents should feel their relations with the members of the sects 
to be somewhat uncertain. The successful intervention of 
Nye to stop the presentation of the petition against the 
Covenant is sufficient evidence that the two wings of the party 
had been forced into accord by the common dread lest the 
Scots should impose Presbyterianism by force of arms. The 
same dread led to negotiations of an unexpected kind. The 
The inde- old Peace-party was still strong in the City, and its 
Ihe iSSe*"** leaders were startled to find that they had now a 
p*"^- common ground with those whom they had long 

regarded as their bitterest enemies. An intermediary was 
found in a certain Thomas Ogle, who had been connected 
with the plots of Sir Nicholas Crisp, ^ and who, on some charge, 
the nature of which is now unknown, had been lying in various 
prisons for nearly seven months. 

The result of the communications thus opened between 
the sects and the Royalists of the Peace-party was a resolution 
to appeal to Charles for a settlement which it seemed hopeless 
to expect from a Parliament which had called in the Scots. 
The terms agreed to were to be forwarded by Ogle to Bristol, 
the least bigoted of Charles's influential adherents. The letter 
which Ogle wrote to accompany these proposals was dated 
Oct I ^^ October 17, the day on which the Assembly 
A negotm. entered upon its debate on church government, but 
the Kine it was not Sent off till November 24, and the delay 
propo ^^ more than five weeks may conjecturally be 

T^^* ^* attributed to the desire of some of its promoters to 
offered. avoid an appeal to the King till the course of the 
Assembly had been clearly indicated. 

The propositions forwarded to Bristol asked that Episcopal 
government might be retained, though the whole of the exist- 
ing Episcopate was to be deprived of office. Their successors 
were to be such as * through their unblameable lives and 
doctrine have interest in the people's affection.' Visitors were 

^ Seep. III. 
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to be appointed to abolish obnoxious ceremonies, justice was to 
be done to those who had suffered in past times, and the trial 
of delinquents was to be conducted either by a known law or 
in full and free Parliament. The breach between King and 
Parliament was to be repaired, and Charles was to admit to 
audience some persons selected by the thousands in London 
who wished to be eased of the burdens laid on them by the 
Bishops.' 

A popular Episcopacy with toleration for those who 
declined to submit to the Episcopal system was the burden of 
GBiofihc these proposals. In the main it was the settlement 
proposUi. qC jggg anticipated. No special blame is due to 
Charles for rejecting an offer which would have been equally 
rejected by the great majority of his opponents. Where 
he went wrong was that, instead of accepting or reject- 
ing so important an overture on its own merits, he allowed 
himself to be entangled by it in an intrigue, the discovery of 
which inflicted a severe blow on the royal cause. The 
ihe Parliamentary garrison of Aylesbury had long been a 
beiiayaiof thorn in the side of the King's commanders, and 
when Ogle intimated that an officer of the garrison, 
Colonel Mozley, was prepared to betray Aylesbury, as a proof 
of the serious intentions of the negotiators, Charles's interest 
was at once aroused. He was also told that Devenish, the 
keeper of the prison in which Ogle was, would connive at his 
prisoner's escape, in order that he might come to Oxford to 
explain the whole matter in person. 

Already Ogle's plot was being met by a counter-ploL 
Both Mozley and Devenish had communicated their know- 
The plot ledge to the Committee of Safety, and the letters 
btuayed. ^htch passcd bctweeu the conspirators and Oxford 
were duly laid, either in the original or in copy, before 
that body. In this way the Committee learned that on De- 
cember 7 a bill of exchange for 100/. had been sent to Ogle, 
together with a safe conduct for three persons to come to 
Oxford to carry on the negotiations. Three or four days later 

' Ogle 10 Brislol, October 17. Propositions sent by Ogle. A sunt 
tugotialiQii, I, S, Camd. Misc. vol. viiL 
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Mozley was in London, ostensibly to ask for money for the 
garrison of Aylesbury, but mainly, it would seem, to arrange 
with the Parliamentary leaders the mode in which Charles's 
X644. plot was to be met Early in January Ogle was 
Og"^* allowed to escape, and appeared at Oxford, where he 
Oxford. urged the acceptance of the propositions of the 
Independents, without the faintest suspicion that every 
step taken by him was duly noted at Westminster. On 
January 5 Devenish wrote to Bristol, telling him that Ogle 
before leaving London had held a conversation with Nye and 

Goodwin, and had found them very reticent in con- 
Gcodwin sequence of the want of an answer from the King to 
^^ assure them * what they may trust to.' Without a 

definite understanding with Charles they could not engage 
themselves ; * for if they have nothing to move them by way 
of allurement, and that all shall be left to their jealousy and 
fear of the Scotch and Presbytery, it may prevail with them 
perhaps to retire, but not apply themselves to the King with- 
out some reasonable invitations, which these very fears and 
jealousies may make way for the embracement of.' ^ 

Though it is far from certain that these words were spoken 
by Nye and Goodwin, there is at least a strong probability 
that they express the feelings which they entertained towards 
the King. Charles had shown great haste to get possession 
of Aylesbury, but no eagerness whatever to adopt a policy of 
wise toleration. Bristol was, no doubt, more accessible to 
large ideas than his master, but his language was far too vague 
to attract men whose hearts were set on solving a great 

spiritual problem. " You go," he had written to 
Dec. 19. Mozley, "upon a good ground, and such a one as 
lettcAo must unite all honest Englishmen, although in other 
Mozley. things of different minds, which is not to be overrun 
by an invasion of the Scots, who, if they should prevail, will 
tyrannise both over our estates and consciences." * 

* A secret negotiation^ 10-27. Camd. Misc, vol. viii. 
' Bristol to Mozley, December 19. A secret negotiation^ 2^. Cwii* 
Misc, vol. viii. 
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Not only was the acceptance of the Independent scheme 
by Charles extremely uncertain, but in the last weeks of the 
year the Independents in the Assembly were able to 
n hopes of obtaining from that body all that 
(lom'ibB they could reasonably desire. It is possible that the 
*™"''''' three members of the Committee of Safety who, on 
December ii, learned the secret of the negotiations with the 
King, intimated to the Presbyterians in the Assembly that it 
would be dangerous to push the Independents to the waU. 
Even if this was not the case, it was evident that it was no 
time to divide the Parliamentary party, when Pym was no longer 
there to lead them, and when Towcester and Arundel were 
both occupied by Royahst garrisons. Even Baillie, who had 
recently arrived to attend the meetings of the Assembly as a 
Scottish Commissioner, and who hated the very idea of 
toleration with a perfect hatred, was convinced that for a time 
at least the Independents must be conciliated- " With them," 
he naively wrote on December 7, " we purpose not to meddle 
in haste, lil! it please God to advance our army, which we 
expect will much assist our arguments." ' Other reasons too 
there were for yielding something. No strong Presbyterian 
party was yet formed amongst the laity, and it was perhaps 
hardly possible to form one till Independency came to be 
associated with military aggression. In the meanwhile greater 
dangers than were to be feared from the Assembly Independents 
were impending. " In the time of this anarchy," complained 
Baillie, about December 14, "the divisions of people weekly 
does much increase. The Independent party grows, but the 
Anabaptists more, and the Antinomians most. As yet a 
Presbytery to this people is conceived a strange monster." ^ 
Before long it was a matter of general knowledge that some 
negotiations had been opened between the Independents and 
the King. " I know," wrote Baillie on January i, " they have 
offers from the Court of all they require."^ 

The conciliatory feeHng generated by this condition of affairs 
found expression in a declaration issued on December 23 in the 




Ibid, u, 117. 



' Ibid. ii. 133. 
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name of the Assembly.^ Though, as far as its title went, it 
was a warning against the gathering of new congregations, the 
Dec a^. Assembly in point of fact offered to * concur to presene 
JJ^{J^***° whatever should appear to be the rights of particular 
Assembly, congregations, according to the Word ; and to bear 
with such whose consciences cannot in all things conform to 
the public rule, as far as the Word of God would have them 
borne withaL* To this declaration were appended the 
signatures of such decided Presbyterians as Twiss and Marshall, 
Herle and Palmer, and the five dissenting brethren were fairly 
justified in believing that more was to be obtained from 
the Assembly than they had any reason to expect from 
Charles. 

Yet, either because the five distrusted the majority of the 
Assembly, or because they wished to bring before the know- 
^^ ledge of the public their real wishes, they published 
Jan. t (I) about the beginning of the new year a statement of 
iog«tiair their views. From the Apologetical Narration, as 
Narrmtioo. ^j^^^ termed it, it appeared that they were not in 
agreement with the authors of the propositions sent to Charles 
in asking for liberty to form separate congregations uncon- 
nected with the principal Church of the nation. What they 
asked was that no ecclesiastical assembly should exercise any 
coercive jurisdiction at all. Such coercive jurisdiction as might 
be necessary was to be exercised directly by the State. ^ 

The Apologetical Narration was therefore rather an appeal 

against clericalism than a complete vindication of liberty of 

conscience. Its authors were not long in assuring themselves 

what they had strongly suspected already, that nothing was to 

be expected from Charles. On January 6, Ogle 

Offm from Urged Nyc to hasten to Oxford, where he would * be 

* admitted his Majesty's chaplain, and highly prefen-ed 

upon the conclusion.' On the 9th Bristol sent a 

warm exhortation to rise against the tjn-anny ofthe 

Scots, and a vague assurance that the Independents should be 

* Ctrtaim consideratwns to dissuade men from further gathering of 
Ckmtxkes, E. 79, 16. 

• 7^ ApohgUical Neartatum. E. 80, 7. 
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satisfied in such a. way as to content all discreet persons.' The 
want of precision in Bristol's overtures, coupled with the appeal 
to the lowest motives contained in Ogle's offers, was in itself cal- 
culated to warn Nye and his fellows off the track, even if their 
knowledge of the plot for the betrayal of Aylesbury had not 
made them shy before. Still more untrustworthy must Charles 
have appeared to them when they learned that he was engaged 
in yet another intrigue, of which the threads were kept dis- 
tinct from those in which he was attempting to involve them- 
selves. 

Some time before Ogle opened communications with the 
King, Colonel Repde, the officer who had been tortured in 
Dublin,* and who had long been a prisoner in the 
Dicimfcr. Tower, had made his escape to Oxford, and had 
Brooke's entertained Charles with tales of the good-will of the 
'' Londoners. Himself a Catholic, he urged the King 

to open a correspondence with Sir Basil Brooke, a Catholic 
who in Charles's palmy days had risen to favour under Port- 
land's protection, and who, in the time of trouble, had negotiated 
with the Catholics for their support to the throne. Brooke 
agreed to do his utmost to win over the City to Charles's cause. 
He was the more hopeful, as in the end of 1643 there was a 
widespread dissatisfaction with the absorption of the trained 
bands in distant military enterprises, and with the ruinous 
effects of the prolongation of the war upon trade. Brooke's 
main instruments were Violet, a Royalist goldsmith, who had 
been in prison for refusing to pay his share of the Parliamentary 
taxation, and Riley, a scout-master, who would be able to bring 
him into communication with the disaffected militiamen. 
Charles was sanguine enough to imagine that if he addressed a 
letter to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen assuring them of his 
constancy in religion, they would at once break with the Parlia- 
ment and declare for peace. 

The scheme was favoured by the Queen and the Duchess 
of Buckingham, and on December 26 the letter was despatched. 
As so often happened with Charles's compromising despatches, 

' J secret mgeliatipn, 17, 31. Canid. Misr. yoL viiL 
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h fdl into the hands of die Committee of Safety. Even if 
the scheme had been more promising than it was, it was in- 
credibly foolhardy to entnist its execution to a handful of 
Thepkx schemers, of whom die prindpal were Catholics. The 
*******"***" letter itseif contarined no hint at that liberty of con- 
science which was the comer-stone of the negotiation with 
the Independents, and it therefore led surely to the conclu- 
sion which most men had readied abready, that Charles was 
ready to make himself all things to all men, with no intention 
of fulfilling any one of his promises, and with the absolute 
impossibility of fulfilling alL^ 

Ogle's plot was not yet ripe for discussion in the House of 
Commons, if the time was ever to arrive. The attempt on 
Ogle's plot Aylesbury had not yet been made, and it was un- 
not revealed, (jesirablc to compromise the Independents by 
revealing all that had taken place. The denunciation of 
Brooke's plot was admirably suited for a rallying cry. On 
^^ January 6 the Commons were informed of their 

Jm. «. danger. The irritation was the greater as with the 
plot de intercepted letter had been seized a copy of the 

King's proclamation, sunmioning Parliament to 
Oxford. On the 8th the Lords not only showed that they 
shared in the angry feeling of the Commons, but gave 
signs of an intention to proceed with the Queen's impeach- 
ment* 

Two days later the Houses were reminded that, con- 
currently with the intrigues which had recently been brought 
to light in England and Ireland, there was an outer network 
of diplomacy, the object of which was to rouse foreign Powers 
to afford moral or material assistance to the King in his war 

with his own subjects. One danger indeed was now 
War be. happily averted. A war had broken out between 
^^vvca' Denmark and Sweden, and the Danish troops which 
Sweden. ^^^.^ ^^ \i2,vt. been purchased by the cession of 
Orkney and Shetland, as Charles had continued to suggest,' 

* A cunning plot. E. 29, 3. L.J, vL 370. 

* L.J. vi. 369. ClarendofCs LifCy iii. 38. 

* Fridericia, Danmarks ydn politiskt historU^ 1^35-459 P> 31^ 
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would now be needed at home. As, however, the chance of 
Danish help diminished, Charles and the Queen had turned their 
A change eyes upon France, where those who were now in autho- 
mcni'LB™' "^y "light possibly be more ready to sympathise with 
France. a itjng and queen in distress than Richelieu had been. 
Louis XIII. had died in May, and in the minority of his 
successor, Louis XIV., his widow, Anne of Austria, exercised 
M» i ^^ sovereignty as regent. Though she was utterly 
D«ih'*f devoid of the political spirit, she could rouse herself 
Louiixiii. at times when her authority was assailed, and her 
maternal instinct hindered her from carrying out, now thai 

she was in power, the schemes in favour of Spain 
Aub™ »nd to which she had lent too ready an ear as a neglected 

wife. Mazarin, who, with a fine sense of the limits 
which separate the possible and the impossible, was already 
carrying out with success the anti-Spanish policy of the Iron 
Cardinal, won her respect alike by his skill in baffling political 
intrigues and by the fame which accrued to her by victories in 
the field. So firmly, indeed, did she cling to the minister, that 
a not very probable rumour asserted that respect before long 
warmed into a tenderer feeling, consecrated by the bond of a 
secret marriage.' The first days of the new reign were 
brightened by the tidings that the young Duke of Enghien, 
5 neglecting the advice of older warriors, had dashed 
Bai'ie'ij' *" P'^*^^^ ^* Rocroi that Spanish infantry which for 
Rocroi. more than a century had given to Spain military 
predominance in Europe. Enghien followed up the blow in 
August by the capture of ThionviUe. The Spanish frontier 
definitely receded before the French armies. 

The protection of France was now indeed worth having, 
and it was with no slight satisfaction that Charles heard that a 

French ambassador was on his way to mediate a 
itoreoun-i peacc in England — a peace the terms of which, as 
miKOD. might easily be concluded, would be very different 
from those which he had rejected at Oxford. When, early in 
October, Harcourt, who was entrusted with this mbsion 

I Cheniel, Hill, di Frame pendant la mhioriU de Leuit XIV. iL 136, 
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arrived in London, he was welcomed by crowds weary of the 
war with shouts of "God bless the prince who brings us 
w Mod. P^^^ ^ " ' The Parliamentary leaders were less 
uiuc im- enthusiastia They seized on Walter Montague, who 
'*™**° accompanied the ambassador, and shut him up in 

the Tower, as being liable as a priest of English birth to 
English law ; and upon the ground that Harcourt refused to 
acknowledge the Houses as the Parliament of England they 
refused him the audience which he demanded.* 

In November, therefore, Harcourt betook himself to Oxford. 

What passed there was veiled in secrecy, and when, early in 

xfi44. January, a letter of Digb/s was intercepted, in which 

Hareli»m'» ^^ ^^ Stated that Harcourt's mission had failed as 

mission completely at Oxford as it had failed at Westminster, 

said to *^ ^ ' 

have failed, bccausc Charlcs had refused to acknowledge the 
Houses as a Parliament, there must have been a feeling of 
relief amongst all who regarded a French mediation with 
suspicion. 

On January lo the Houses learnt that they had congratu- 
lated themselves too soon. Another intercepted letter— this 
time from Lord Goring, the King's ambassador in 
GorlSi's** Paris — told another tale. Harcourt had been dis- 
*''*'* cussing a proposal for a league between Charles and 

Hareourt's the Quccu Regent of France, and if the league had 
real object. ^^^ Xi^^n coucludcd it had been because Charles 

had overreached himself by demanding too much and offering 
too little. Mazarin, however, had assured Goring that if 
Hareourt's mediation failed he was ready to serve their 
Majesties to the utmost in arms or money, and though diplo- 
matic assurances might not go very far. Goring at least believed 
that a loan of money would be easily attainable, as well as an 
actual declaration of the enmity of France against the Parlia- 
ments of England and Scotland. Goring, too, had succeeded 
in obtaining large sums of money for the Queen's jewels, which 

■ 

' Harcourt to Mazarin, October ^. Arch* des Aff, Etran^res^ xlix. 
fol. 333. Gre9y to Brienne, October Jf. HarU MSS. 4,551, fol. 175. 
« Z./. vi 302, 308. 
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he had pawned, and was sending a conaiderahle store of arms 
to England.' 

Before Goring's letter was read in the Commons an appeal 
bad been made by the Houses, not to the Lord Mayor and 
Jan, B. Aldermen, but to the more popular assembly of the 
rpptafu*" Common Hall. The disclosure of Brooke's plot was 
iho ciiy. received with the greatest indignation. On the 13th 
the Sheriffs and the Aldermen, probably knowing that some at 
least of their number were regarded with suspicion, invited the 
two Houses, together with the Scots Commissioners and the 
Assembly of Divines, to a banquet, to be given as a manifesta- 
tion of the City's resolution to maintain its union with the 
bodies invited in spite of Charles's efforts to divide them.^ 

The banquet was given on the i8th in Merchant Taylors' 
HalL lu a preliminary sermon Stephen Marshall urged the 
necessity of union. He drew special attention to 
TteCiiy the unprincipled combinations of their adversaries, 
"oque II You shall see them," he said, " sending into France, 

offering offensive and defensive leagues. What infinite en- 
deavours are used I what sort of men is not attempted — what 
profession soever they be of — be they Jesuits, he they friars, be 
they priests, be they professors, be they such as they call 
Puritans."' Only a few of Marshall's hearers would recognise 
the meaning of the last allusion, but the general bearing of the 
passage would be in accordance with the feeling of all. If it 
is too much to say that the vast audience was as united as it 
professed to be, at least it was far more united than could have 
been possible a month before, and for this Charles was mainly 
responsible. 

As might have been expected, the fact that Catholics had 
been largely employed in the recent plot was thrust into 
Th-bonfirt '^^ foreground. When the procession swept along 
\b ctup. from the sermon to the feast, light was set to a pile 
of 'pictures and Popish trinkets' heaped up on 
the spot where Cheapside Cross had formerly stood. The 
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bonfire delighted the multitude. Inside the hall, as soon as the 
banquet was over, Dr. Burgess called upon all present to sing 
the eighty-fifth Psalm, the psalm of joy in the Divine forgive- 
ness, of the union of mercy and peace, of truth and righteous- 
ness.* 

In that song Cromwell and Warwick joined with Manchester 
and Essex. One day divisions might spring up between them, 
but for the present their hearts were united. No offer made 
by Charles had a chance of being taken seriously ; yet so little 
intelligence had Charles that the effect of the discovery of his 
intrigue with the City was simply to throw him back on his in- 
trigue with the Independents. If any man had succeeded to 
Chariei *^^ authority of P5rm it was the younger Vane. In 
offer* his advocacy of the most trenchant measures against 

conscLice the royal power, and in his conviction of the useless- 

anc ^^^ ^^ negotiation. Vane's sentiments were even 
more decided than those of Pym ; but he had given proofs 
whilst he sojourned in America of his devotion to the new 
principle — still imperfectly understood even by many of its 
champions — of liberty of conscience. Through Lord Lovelace 
Charles now assured Vane of his readiness to grant that liberty. 

Vane can never for one moment have supposed that Charles's 
mind had been suddenly illuminated. The befitting reply 
would have been to request Charles, as Philip of Spain had re- 
quested him at Madrid, to put his offers in practice before using 
them as a weapon of diplomacy. Instead of answering thus. 
Vane, himself not unversed in diplomatic art, affected to 
believe Charles to be in earnest, probably in the hope of dis- 
covering the secrets of the enemy. The negotiation was not 
long-lived, as its existence was soon discovered by Essex, who 
took offence at the initiation of a secret understanding without 
reference to himself. Incidentally the affair nearly led to a 
quarrel between the two Houses. The Lords were not only 
inclined to support Essex as a peer, but they were specially 
offended with Vane, as having thrown obstacles in the way of 
Hollai^d's restoration to his seat in Parliament.^ 

* A secret ttegotiatioftf x. Camd, Soc, vol. viii, 
' Anti'Aulicus, £ 31. 17. Baillic^ ii. 135. 



e hope remained to Charles. If he could not divide his 
, he might yet, through Mozley's treason, make him- 

Jm. 11, self master of Aylesbury. Anxious to strike the blow 
umni'on before his Oxford Parliament assembled on the aznd, 
Ayitabury. ]ie ggnt out a force under Rupert himself to effect 
the surprise on the night of the zist, in spite of the deep snow 
which covered the fields. To increase the number of troops 
at his disposal he withdrew his garrison from Towcester. The 
inclemency of the weather indeed saved him from a grave 
disaster. The forces which Essex, acting in concert with Mozley, 
was preparing to throw between the assailants and Oxford were 
prevented by the depth of the snow from stirring ; but the mere 
refusal of Mozley to open the gates accomplished nearly all 
that Essex had desired. That night the long frost broke up, 
and gusts of warm wmd turning the snow into slush made it 
hard for the weary soldiers to make good their footing, whilst 
the brooks which on the day before they had crossed with ease 
were now swollen into torrents. Some four hundred perished 
in the retreat, and Rupert, furious at the rebuff, was about to 

. ^ hang Ogie as a traitor, when Uigby interfered to save 

ic puriia- On the a6th the main circumstances of the plot 

were made known to the Houses, but care was taken 
not to print evidence which might raise suspicion against the 
leading Independents.' 

' C.J. iii. 378. VVarbutton (ii. 361) bases hia accoont of the thaw on 
Rujien's Diary ; but, as he knew nothing of Ogle's plot, his 
■be attempt on Aylesbury is very unsatisfactory. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

Charles's clumsy efforts to divide his opponents had only re- 
sulted in knitting them more closely together. Success never 
jg^ attends those who play with great ideas for selfish 
Religious^ purposes ; and seldom indeed did Charles show any 
yet a pro- sign of doing more than this. The idea of liberty of 

blem for . i i . i r 

practical conscicncc was as yet too new to be adopted by any of 
statesmeq. jjjQgg practical Statesmen who had to rest upon that 

general public opinion into which it had not yet insinuated itself ; 
and though it is true that during the next few years special causes 
brought it prominently before the thoughts of Englishmen, 
there was no evidence of permanency in that early growth, 
and it was not till a generation had passed away that it rooted 
itself firmly in the soil. Yet already the pioneers were at work, 
each cutting his way aloof from the other through the dense 
thicket of the prejudice of centuries. 

Neither of the two great parties into which England was 
divided can claim the final victory as entirely their own. The 
Two sons of the Renaissance, who had been temporarily 

woridSg for nncrged in the Cavalier party, prepared the way for 
liberty. Locke and the * Letters on Toleration.* The sons of 
the Protestant Reformation, temporarily merged in the Par- 
liamentary party, prepared the way for Milton and the * Areo- 
pagitica.' Of the former the best representatives were Fuller 
and Chillingworth, of the latter Roger Williams. 

Of the larger-minded men who were working for liberty, 
the most comprehensive in his genius was Thomas Fuller. 
To a place amongst logical reasoners he makes no claim, but 
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the abounding wit which rested on his instinctive recognition 
of resemblances where no one else would have thought of 
Thoino. looking for them was mentally connected with his 
Fuller. g(j|] more abounding charity, ever linding points of 

sympathy in the midst of discord. His burly frame, his 
broad countenance beaming with good-nature, betokened a 
man with whom it was impossible to quarrel. The sharpest 
and most unjust criticism never drew from him an angry word. 
No one ever formed warmer or more enduring friendships, and 
before he died he counted amongst his friends, in addition to 
Cavaliers who had followed Charles in his adversity, at least 
one of that stern band which had sentenced their king to death. 
Such a career might have been that of a time-server, but a time- 
server Fuller never was. His warmth of heart and the roomi- 
ness of his mind embraced every man of good-will, and fixed 
upon whatever of purity or nobleness might be in him as the 
bee fixes on the honey. 

Fuller was a nephew of Davenant, the Calvinist Bishop of 

Salisbury, and as a member of the Convocation which passed 

the new canons after the dissolution of the Short Par- 

Fuller in liament, he had opposed the system of Laud without 

atuni! siding with the stricter Puritans. In 1641 he sat in 

i^i- the sub-committee which strove, under the chairman- 
Comjniiiee; ship of Williams, to prepare a scheme which might 
■ndu thB restore harmony to the Church. The Chapel of the 
""■ Savoy, whenever he preached as chaplain, was filled 

to overflowing with an enthusiastic and intelligent audience. 
If it was impossible for him to keep entirely aloof from 
the strife of the day, it was equally impossible for him to speak a 
word with any other object than to allay its bitterness. 

During the first winter of the war Fuller made it evident 
that he had thrown in his lot with the Peace-party led by Holies 
and Maynard.' His first published sermon, preached on 

' The materials for the Early part of Fullei'a history have been care- 
fully worked up by Mr. J. E. Bailey in his admirable Life of FuUtr. 
Mr. Bailey, however, writing at a time when the proceedings of the 
Peace-parly were almost entirely veiled in MS , makes Fuller, in my 
opinion, loo directly a Royalist at this period of his life. The language 
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December 28, 1642, is instinct with the sentiments to which 
these men were giving utterance in the House of Commons. 

1643. Knowing that the peace propositions of the Lords 
Sie'^pJeT^ ^<i l>^n accepted by the Lower House on the 
P*"^' 26th,* he took for his text, " Blessed are the peace- 

makers." During the past weeks the cry of " No peace without 
truth ! " had been ringing through the streets. In answer, 

_ Fuller avowed his conviction that durine the two 

Pp,'S« years which preceded the war England had'possessed 

r peace, ^j^^ truth in all essential points. The sword could 
not discern between error and falsehood. It had * two edges, 
but never an eye.' In a fair discussion by a synod of divines, 
and in the ultimate arbitration of supreme authority, lay the 
only path of safety. " Think not," he added, defying the pre- 
judices of his hearers as well as their opinions, " that the King's 
army is like Sodom, not ten righteous men in it, and the other 
army like Sion, consisting all of saints." * 

Three months later, when, on March 27, 1643, Fuller 
preached at Westminster, his royalism was more pronounced. 
The negotiations at Oxford, though trembling in the 
His^y.'^* balance, were not as yet wholly broken off, and the 
***^* preacher, no longer content with a vague reference to 

the decision of the supreme authority, boldly exhorted his 
audience to rely on the promise of the King, and assured them 
that they would have no peace till the King brought it with 
him.* 

A few days after this sermon was delivered the hopes of the 
Peace- party were dashed to the ground by Charles's exorbitant 
pretensions. Waller's plot was followed by the imposition of 
the Parliamentary Covenant, and this Covenant was taken by 
Fuller with certain reservations publicly stated. Then came 
the Royalist victories in the West, bringing renewed vigour to 
the friends of peace. On July 26 Fuller preached the most 

used by Fuller about * truth and peace ' seems to me to bring him rathec 
into connection with the middle party. 

' See p. 81. 

» A Fast Sermon. E. 56, 16. 

' A sermon preached ai JVeslmznsUr^ &h the 27M of MareK 
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noteworthy of his sermons, the sermon on Reformation ; ' a 
sermon in which he lifted up a standard round which all 
July j6. who wished to find a tenable position between the 
on^R^^- narrowness of Laud and the narrowness of the Pres- 
lion. byterians of the new Assembly might safely rally. 

What the Whigs afterwards were in the political world, Fuller 
tt'as at this time in the ecclesiastical world. All times, he 
urged, were times of reformation, of continual progress, in which 
old errors were swept away and new truths discovered. After 
urging that the supreme authority, whatever that might be, was 
alone to be trusted with the power of reforming the Church, he 
called on all his hearers to fulfil their own duty of reforming 
themselves. After this prelude he struck at the heart of the 
controversy. Beginning with a plea for the maintenance of 
historical continuity, he told his hearers plainly ' that a perfect 
reformation of any Church in this world may be desired, but 
not hoped for.' " Let Xenophon's Cyrus," he cried, " be king 
in Plato's commonwealth, and bachelors' wives breed maids' 
children in More's Utopia, whilst roses grow in their gardens 
without prickles, as St. Basil held they did before the fall of 
Adam. These fancies are pleasing and plausible, but the per- 
formance thereof unfeasible ; and so is the perfect reformation 
of a Church in this world difficult to be prescribed, and im- 
possible to he practised. For besides that Satan will do his 
best, or rather his worst, to undo it, man in this life is not 
capableof such perfection. ... I speak not to dishearten men 
from endeavouring a perfect reformation, but to keep them 
from being disheartened when they see the same cannot be 
exactly observed." Those who in the nineteenth century read 
these words of wisdom may almost fancy themselves in the pre- 
sence of Burke denouncing Rousseau. 

Fuller's growing royaiism was but the result of his antagonism 
to the makers of systems, and as the makers of systems had 
HMiiBhi 't ^ t*'^'^ o"" ""^1 It Westminster, his position soon 
taOnfoid. became untenable. He was ordered to take the 
Parliamentary Covenant without reservations. He replied by 

I A sirtnon on Rcformalion. E. 63, 3. See Bailey's Life ^ Fuller, 
p. 25s, as cottecled at p. 721. 
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flight to Oxford. The later Solemn League and Covenant did 
not even come into his hands.' 

Fuller was no more at ease at Oxford than he had been in 
London. He was far too outspoken to avoid giving offence. 
He ur^ei In a sermon preached before the King he spoke of 
to m^e* * the blessings of an accommodation,' and pressed his 
peace. hearcrs to remember that the distractions of the king- 

dom * could not be better allayed than by a fair condescension 
in matters of Church reformation * He was happier when, to- 
wards the end of the year, he left Oxford, and followed Hopton 
into the field as chaplain of his army.^ 

" As for any transcendent extraordinary miraculous light, 
peculiarly conferred on our times, the worst I wish the opinion 
Fuller and ^s this — that it wcre true." In these words Fuller 
the Puritan., fl^ng down the gauntlet to the Puritan clergy. He 
had anticipated the sentiment of a later poet : 

' Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.' 

From the Presbyterians who crowded the benches in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, to the lay preacher who was the oracle of 
an obscure Separatist congregation, there were few Puritans 
who did not believe that there was some special plan of doc- 
* trine, or some special form of Church government appointed 
by Heaven itself, and certain, if only it could obtain its due 
recognition, to work out the moral and spiritual regeneration 
of mankind. Fuller's reluctance to abandon himself to sec- 
tional aims thrust him into a royalism which was, in many ways, 
uncongenial to him. It is indeed as a thinker rather than as a 
Royalist that Fuller is to be judged. He, and not the Puritans, 
stood on the true line of national progress, though it must also 
be acknowledged that without the Puritan that progress would 
have been impossible, and that the enthusiast, the idealist, and 
even the fanatic, has more part in shaping the destinies of his 
country than the wise forecast of the solitary thinker, who 
knows that life has many sides, but who fails to impress upon 

* Fuller's Church History (ed. Brewer), vi. 267. 
^ Life prefixed to the Church History ^ i. xiv. 
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his contemporaries the conclusions of a mind with which they 
are in little sympathy. 

Like Fuller, Chillingworth, in his hatred of dogmatism, had 
been driven to take part with the King. At Oxford he had 
learned that there were other sins as great as those 
worthM of violence and rebellion. " Seeing," he declared 
Oiford. jjj g^ sermon preached hefore the Court, "publicans 
on'oubHoni ^^^ sinucrs ou the one side, against scribes and 
"^ Pharisees on the other ; on the one side hypo- 

phlUBW!. '^ . 

crisy, on the other profaneness ; no honesty nor 
justice on the one side, and very little piety on the other ; on 
the one side horrible oaths, curses, and blasphemies, on the 
other pestilent lies, calumnies, and perjury ; when I see among 
them the pretence of reformation, if not the desire, pursued 
by anti- Christian, Mahometan, devilish means, and among us 
little or no zeal for reformation of what is indeed amiss, little 
or no care to remove the cause of God's anger towards us, by 
just, lawful, and Christian means; I profess that I cannot 
without trembling consider what is likely to be the event of 
these distractions."' "How few," he said in another place, 
" of our ladies and gentlewomen do or will understand that 
a voluptuous life is damnable and prohibited unto them ! " * 
The men too came in for their share of blame : " They that 
maintain the King's righteous cause with the hazard of their 
lives and fortunes, but by their oaths and curses, by their 
drunkenness and debauchery, by their irreligion and profane- 
ness, fight more powerfully against their party than by all other 
means they do or can fight for it, are not, I fear, very well 
acquainted with any part of the Bible." The London news- 
papers had hardly worse charges to bring than this. 

After such a sermon Oxford was no place for Chillingworth. 
He, like Fuller, took refuge with Hopton, the stout soldier, the 
ChiiiEog- lover of peace, the enemy of all license and irregu- 
AruDdeL larity of life. Being with him when he took pos- 
session of Arundel, Chillingworth was left behind stricken 

' CkillingTOcrlh's IVorks (ed. 1B38), iii. 14, The sermon is supposed 
to have been preached on October 13, but the exact dale is uncertain. 
See Des Maiieaux, Lift of Ckillmpaorlk, 283. ' Works, iii. 9. 
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down by sickness in the bitter cold of a winter remark- 
able for the severity of its long frost With the soldiers 
in the castle during its siege by Waller the great Ic^cian's 
relations were not happy. They resented his talk about 
Roman engineering, and fancied him a spy set over them by 
1644. the Queen. When the castle surrendered Chilling- 
is i pri^ner ^orth was too ill to be removed to London. One of 
che'^'dr"'*' the ministers of the Assembly, Francis Cheynell, 
hands. obtained permission from Waller to take the sick 
man with him to Chichester, where he tended him with all 
possible solicitude till he died.* 

If Cheynell was tender-hearted he was also a controver- 
sialist He had already, in a book published in May 1643, 
charged Chillingworth with Socinianism ; ' and the charge, 
which was also brought against Hales and Falkland, was to be 
understood as implying not that he denied the divinity of the 
Saviour, but that he held doctrines which exalted human reason 
above faith and revelation. Sheer compassion for the sufferer 
joined with theological vanity in urging Cheynell to rescue the 
sick man from the pit of destruction into which he had fallen. 

To Cheyneirs arguments on the right of Parliament to 
make war against the King Chillingworth replied soberly. The 
soldiers in the Parliamentary army behaved like Christians, 
whereas there was * little of God or godliness' amongst the 
King's soldiers. There were some arguments which made for 
the Parliament, but after all Parliaments were not infallible, and 
certainly war was * not the way of Jesus Christ' In speaking 
of public affairs, Chillingworth, ill as he was, was still at his 
ease. To more personal enquiries he answered little or nothing. 
When Cheynell asked 'whether he conceived that a man 
living and dying a Turk, Papist, or Socinian could be saved,' 
he answered that he did not absolve them and would not 
condemn them.' It was probably not mere bodily weakness 
which led Chillingworth to shrink from disputation. The 
minds of the two men were moving in different planes of 
thought, and Chillingworth at least could see well enough that 

* He was still alive on January 23. 

* The rise, gronvth^ and danger of Socinianism, E. 103, 14. 
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controversy was useless. He pleaded for charitable dealing on 
the ground that he had ever been a charitable man. " Sir," 
replied his interrogator sharply, " it has been confessed that 
you have been excessive with your charity," 

The well-intentioned torment grew worse and worse. The 
dying man was pestered with demands for the acknowledgment 
of the covenant of grace, A religious officer of the garrison 
implored Chillingworth to satisfy the world by a declaration of 

his religion. The wearying interrogations took no 
Jar. 30. (I) hold on him to whom they were addressed. He had 
(jhiiUnE- declared his mind in his book, and he would say no 

more. Death at last, probably on January 30,' gave 
him the peace which his kind questioners would not give him 

Controversy pursued Chillingworth to the grave. There 
was a warm dispute between his friends who wished to inter 
Hisfunn-ai ^™ ""^ honour in the chancel of the Cathedral 
and his enemies who wished to give him the burial 
of a dog. A middle course was ultimately adopted. It was 
thought fittest to permit his burial in the cloisters 'amongst the 
old shavelings, monks, and priests, of whom he had so good 
an opinion all his life. , . . Free Hberty was granted to all the 
malignants of the City to attend the herse.' When the mourn- 
ing followers reached the grave they were startled by the 
apparition of Cheynell carrying in his hands The Religion of 
Protestants. Chilhngworth, he said, had once been a Papist, 
and he had not died 'of that faith or rehgion which is estab- 
lished by law in England.' " He hath," continued Cheynell, 
coming closer to the point, " left that fantasy which he called 
his religion upon record in his subtle book. He was not 
ashamed to print and publish this destructive tenet, 'that there 
is no necessity of Church or Scripture to make men faithful 
men,' in the 100th page of that unhappy book, and therefore I 
refuse to bury him myself ; yet let his friends and followers who 
have attended his herse to this Golgotha know that they are per- 
mitted, out of mere humanity, to bury their dead out of our 
Bight If they please to undertake the burial of bis corpse, I 

' Des Maizcaux, Lift of Ckillinsworth, 346. 
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shall undertake to bury his errors which are published in this so 
much admired but unworthy book ; and happy would it be for 
this kingdom if this book and all its fellows could be so buried 
that they might never rise more, unless it were to a confutation ; 
and happy would it have been for the author if he had repented 
of those errors, that they might never rise for his condemnation ; 
happy, thrice happy will he be if his works do not follow him, ' 
if they never rise with him nor against him." 

Then, suiting the action to the words, Cheynell cast the 
hated volume into the open grave. " Get thee gone," he cried, 
*' thou accursed book, which hast seduced so many precious 
soub ; get thee gone, thou corrupt, rotten book, earth to earth 
and dust to dust ; get thee gone into the place of rottenness, 
that thou mayest rot with the author and see corruption." 

" Let the dead bury their dead," were the closing words of 
this remarkable address, " but go thou and preach the kingdom 
of God." Turning upon his heel, Cheynell ascended the pul- 
pit to warn those who were wiUing to listen against the errors of 
him whose work he had bitterly condemned. He little knew 
that if his own name was not utterly to perish among men, it 
would be owing to connection with the scholar whom he sen- 
tenced to forgetfulness. In aU probability the copy of The 
Jieligion of Protestants which he flung into the grave was 
picked out by one or other of the mourners almost as soon as 
his back was turned, and ¥ras long cherished as a memorial of 
the departed worthy.* 

In modem times no words have been too hard to fling at 
the bigot who harassed a dying man with importunate question- 
ings. The opinion which justifies a lawyer in trou- 
the coatro. bliug oue sick uuto death with questions about the 
^'*^* disposition of his worldly property no longer justifies 

a clergyman in troubling him about his theological opinions. It 
might perhaps have been remembered in Cheynell's favour that 
he pronounced no positive sentence of damnation upon the 
heretic, and that at least in political matters his question, " Do 
you believe that tyranny is God's ordinance ? " went more to 
the root of the matter, was more reasonable in short, than all 

> Cheynell's CkilUngwertki Navisnmtu £. 36, 7. 
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Chillingworth's appeals to the Biblical tests which he quoted 
in condemnation of rebellion. Still more might it be remem- 
bered that Cheynell was not contending for the mere chips of 
orthodoxy. He saw, and rightly saw, that the contention be- 
tween him and Chillingworth was one beside which the mere 
struggle of the Civil War shrinks into insignificance. He who 
wrote 'that there is no necessity of Church and Scripture to 
make men faithful men ' had lodged an appeal to human reason. 
Dimly in the distant future Cheynell descried, behind the bed 
of Chillingworth, the shadowy forms of Voliaire and the Com- 

Neither the sympathetic charity of Fuller nor the intellectual 
unrest of Chillingworth could occupy the whole ground needed 
incocipiew- to carry to victory the banner of religious liberty. 
«w°of'" Fuller and Chillingworth alike stood in opposition to 
ch'lr "^ ^^^ rae.n of definite opinions and absolute convictions 
worth. who fancied that the secret of Divine truth was 

attainable by themselves. Such they thought, as Marcus 
Aurelius thought of the Christians of old, were arrogantly lost in 
their own self-conceit, and were the authors of a discord which 
marred the harmony which all wise men sought to realise. 
Yet without these despised sectarians no complete solution 
of the problem was possible. Not only was it impossible 
to create a Church so comprehensive as to embrace all 
opinions, but it needed the stirring enet^y, the robustness of 
faith which is generated by definiteness of aim, lo enable men 
to shoulder their way through a crowd careless or contemp- 
tuous of all who separate themselves from their fellows by their 
views of the spiritual worid. 

The more peculiar each man's belief was the more need he 
felt for defence against persecution, and the more, if his 
vitwiofihi sympathies were wide and his intelligence acute, he 
Sepanijiu. sought to erect his own necessity into a system 
which should protect others as well as himself. Hence the 
doctrine of the incapacity of the State to meddle in spiritual 
alfeirs, which was grasped by the early Separatists, and was 
handed down by Robinson to the Pilgrim Fathers. The set- 
tlers of Massachusetts, more numerous and exposed to greater 
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danger from colonists hostile to their priadples than their neigh- 
bours at Plymouth, had abandoned to some extent the full 
doctrine of Robinson, and hod not only made church-member- 
ship a condition of citiienship, but had exercised the right of 
expelling from their community men whose principles appeared 
i6^i. to them to be dangerous. Even Mrs. Catherine 
wt^^*for Chidley, a female Separatist preacher, who in 1641 
toleration, wrotc ably in defence of her ovm sect, and who 
argued that kings are not to bear rule over the conscience, did 
not care to face the question of religious hberty as a whole. ^ 

What the Separatists were to other Christians in the public 
estimation the Baptists, or Anabaptists, as they were then called. 
The ^cre to the Separatists. They still bore the burden 

Baptists. Qf jjjg misdeeds of the Anabaptists of Miinster, 
whose name they shared, though they repudiated their vices. 
In the ordinary language of the day they were classed with 
Antinomians, who, theoretically or practically, held that their 
faith enabled them to wallow in sin without evil consequences 
to themselves. 

Exposed as they were to contempt and persecution, the 
Baptists early rallied to the doctrine of a complete separation 
Separation between Church and State. In 161 2 or 16 13 an 
Church and E^^g^ish Baptist congregation at Amsterdam declared 
State, its belief that " The magistrate is not to meddle with 

religion or matters of conscience, nor compel men to this or 
that form of religion, because Christ is the king and lawgiver 
of the Church and conscience." * This idea firmly took root 

* Tlie Justification of the Independents^ Churches^ by Catherine Chidley. 
E. 174. 7. At p. 44, in answer to the reductio ad absurdum, that if 
Separatists are tolerated Jews and Anabaptists must also be tolerated, she 
merely says, **For my part I speak for myself, and I suppose that they 
may say as much for themselves." 

^ Professor Masson, whose services in tracing out the growth of 
tolerationist principles it is impossible to exaggerate, is mistaken in 
supposing these words to occur in a confession of faith reprinted in 
Underbill's Tracts on Liberty of Conscience They are to be found in a 
confession appended to a tract by Piggott, which is printed from a unique 
copy as an appendix to Chapter vL of B\rcUy s Inner Life of the Religious 
Societies of the Commonwealth, 



amongst the Baptists, and found expression from time to time 
in petitions and pamphlets, which were far more thorough in 
their claim that liberty of conscience was the right of all men 
than those put forward by the ordinary Separatists. 

If the full doctrine of liberty was a natural result of extreme 
CKclusiveness and singularity, where was it more likely to be 
found than in the mouth of Roger Williams, who, if 
Bf^r he was one of the most combative of reasoners, was 

in Mu»i- also one of the gentlest of men? There was 
certainly no want of exclusiveness in him when he 
flaunted his criticism in the faces of the pious and self-satisfied 
New Englanders, reproving them as being devoid of the graces 
of separation, because, having left their homes beyond the ocean, 
in order that they might separate from a worldly Church, they 
allowed those of their members who visited England to listen 
to a sermon in a parish church, without bringing them under 
ecclesiastical censures on their return. Nor was there any want 
of singularity in his assertion^a serious offence in New Eng- 
land in the days in which Charles and Laud were at the height 
of their power— that the patent on which the government of 
Massachusetts rested was null and void, on the ground that the 
King had no right to give away land which was the property 
waibmsai of^ 'he Indians.' Having been banished from Massa- 
pnmdmot chusetts as one who had run a-tilt against the settled 
notions of the community, Williams removed to a spot which 
he named Providence, where he laid the foundations of a Slate 
the lands of which he had first taken care to purchase from the 
natives, and in which the man who had known what it was to 
battle unsupported for his solitary opinion announced that, as 
hx as legal and material penalties were concerned, absolute 
liberty of conscience was to prevail. 

Few except persons unlikely to be tolerated in more settled 
communities could be expected to avail themselves of the open- 
ing thus provided for the more extreme sectaries. 
HtU^ma Williams himself became a Baptist not long after the 
a past. foundation of the colony at Providence, but three 
or four months after his baptism he convinced himself that 

On this part of Williams's careei see Denler's As to Xsger miliams. 
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perfection was not to be found even amongst the Baptists. He 
went out into the spiritual wilderness professing himself to be 
Leaves the a Seeker, looking for a revival of apostolic power 
UcoiSSa^ which might enfold him in the arms of that ever- 
^***'*'' lasting truth which he had sought in vain to find 
amongst men.* 

Standing absolutely alone, Williams was of necessity a 
pleader for liberty of conscience. Before long he found an 
opportunity of upholding his principles on a more resounding 
stage than the New World had as yet to offer. The basis of 

1641. political right in Providence wa^ placed on a volun- 
Conflictin tary compact between the settlers, but in 1641 a 
quarrel arose amongst them which made it necessary 
wiUuS^ to seek elsewhere than in their own discordant wills 
in England, j^^. ^^ mcaus of maintaining peace. In 1643 Wil- 
liams sailed for England to obtain from a pious Parliament the 
authority which he needed.* 

The Houses were quite ready to take the colonies into their 
hands. On November 2, 1643, a Parliamentary ordinance 

Nov. 8. appointed the Earl of Warwick and others to be 
CommUk Commissioners with power over the colonies.' On 
sioncrs. March 14, 1644, those Commissioners granted a 
charter to the inhabitants of Providence.* 

During the winter Williams had found congenial occupation. 
On the one hand he travelled in search of fuel for the dis- 

X644. tressed Londoners, whose supply of coals had been cut 
APaJiilt off by the Royalist occupation of Newcastle. On the 
mentary other hand he thought out his great defence of re- 
Providence, ligious liberty,* which was published in the following 
February. July uudcr the title of The Bloody Tenent of P^' 
UbcJw"S-°'' secution. The main principles of that more famous 
consaence. work wcrc, howcvcr, embodied by him earlier m 
the year in a reply to a letter written by John Cotton, of 

* Knowles's Memoir of Roger Williams* 

* Knowles, 182. ■ Z./. vi. 291. * KhowleSj App. E. 

» llie Bloody Tenent yet more bloody, E. 661, 6, p. 38. The time of 
the preparation of the book is fixed by the mention of the lack of coals, «• 
the Sunderland coalfields were opened by the Scots in the spring. 
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Boston.' ^Villiams in this reply reproved Cotton for holding 
'that body-killing, soul-killing, and State-killing doctrine of noi 
permitting but persecuting all other consciences and ways of 
worship but his own in the civil State, and so consequently in 
the whole world, if the power of empire thereof were in his 
hand."* "Spiritual offences," said Williams again, "are only 
liable to a spiritual censure-" ^ 

Williams, in his preface to The Bloody Tenent, quoted 
wiiiiamj "i'h approbation the words of one who can hardly 
quoiesVane. jj^yg ijggn other than the younger Vane, who was 
abeady learning 

Bolb spiritual powi^r and civil, what each means. 
What severs each.' 

" Mine own ears," wrote Williams, " were glad and late wit- 
nesses of an heavenlyspeechof oneof themost eminent of that 
High Assembly of Parliament, . . . ' Why should the labours 
of any be suppressed, if sober, though never so different ? We 
now profess to seek God, we desire to see light' " 

Between all these seekers after liberty there were points of 
contact, but there were also points of variance. Fuller and 
ChilUngworth, charitable from a sense of the fallibility of human 
reason and of the imperfection of human effort, longed for 
peace through mutual concession, and through the acknowledg- 
ment of each man's right within certain very wide limits freely 
to speak his own opinion. They stood on the King's side 
because they feared the dogmatism of the Puritans and the 
tyranny of the Covenant. Williams indeed, as one who was 
but a stranger in the land of his birth, stood aloof from the con- 
troversies which agitated Englishmen ; but Vane at all times, 
and even the Independents of the Assembly, at least after their 
short dream of obtaining toleration from Charles was at an end, 
were the bitterest opponents of all peace with the Royalists, of 
any sort of compromise which would base the Church upon 
anything but a strictly Puritan foundation. 

' Mr. CBllon's Ullir . , . txainineJ and annuerdd. E. 31, 16. Thoma- 
ion's note of the date of publicatiun is Februaiy 5, 

' Jbid. p. 6. ■ I6id. side note, p, lo. 
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Something was wanted to fill up the deficiencies of either 
side. Men like Fuller and Chillingworth had to learn that with- 
Need of out liberty of sectarian association the edifice of intel- 
amlpiete Icctual tolcration which they would fain have reared 
teaching. would ccho with the shouts of the persecutor and the 
cries of the oppressed Men like Williams and Vane had to 
learn that liberty stood in need of a wide and more rational 
culture than theirs. That such a lesson should be really learned 
by the many for years to come was absolutely impossible, and 
that any single person should conceive the idea of teaching it 
might well seem to be so improbable as to be all but im- 
possible. 

Nevertheless, the all-but-impossible was achieved by Henry 
Robinson, the author of a tract, which, published in March 
March. 1 644, four months before the appearance of The 
UbSfJ 2f Bloody Tenenf, serves as a high-water mark of the 
conscience, controversy on religious liberty in the seventeenth 
century. In Liberty of Conscience^ or the sole means to obtain 
itspoUticai A^^^ «^^ truthy the writer begins by suggesting 
advice. mcans for putting an end to the war which was 
devastating the land. He recommends the disbandment of 
the armies and the demolition of the fortresses. He recom- 
mends Parliament to abandon its intolerable demand for the 
punishment of delinquents, and the King to forego the fulness 
of his claims. He thinks that if the habit of mutual consultation 
were brought back, reconciliation would follow. Mutual consul- 
tation, however, is only possible on one condition. " Because," 
Its advice says the author, " I am verily persuaded that one great 
^ois^tibcrty reason which moved God to permit these kingdoms 
^ndition'of ^^ ^^ ^^^ divided and engaged in a civil war was the 
peace. general obstinacy and averseness of most men of all 

ranks and qualities in each nation to tolerate and bear with 
tender consciences and different opinions of their brethren, 
unless they were thereunto so far necessitated that without it 
there must inevitably ensue on both sides a total ruin and de- 
struction ; ... in this respect, as also in that I cannot think 
that God suffered so much bloodshed either to establish the 
King's prerogative or the privilege of Parliament only, but that 
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He hath yet a far greater work of His own to bring about, I 
humbly conceive that liberty of conscience may deseri^edly re- 
quire to be first treated on, what and how far forth it may and 
ought to be permitted ; which being thoroughly debated and 
agreed on by both sides as the first article to be forthwith rati- 
fied by the three estates in Parliament, all the rest will doubtless 
follow more willingly and sweetly." 

One exception only he makes to this sweeping demand. 
The worship of Catholics is to be prohibited as idolatrous, 
Suggtsicd though they are to be freed from all fines and other 
linhe™' penal consequences of their refusal to join in the 
Caihoiiia. worship of their countrymen. Beyond this there is 
to be no limiution to the complete establishment of liberty. 
Those who made this demand were neither lukewarm nor 
irreligious. They asked to be allowed ' to enjoy that religion 
which they have examined and found the true one, and not be 
subject to a change so often as the civil State or those of the 
highest court shall please to vary.' To the usual objection 
Religion* that the toleration of separate congregations would 
nwSi™ '^^'^ to confusion he has a peremptory answer. " I 
confusion, crave leave to ask," he writes, " if it be not a far 
greater confusion both before God and man, and of more dan- 
gerous consequence to the State and their own souls, for a 
thousand men and women of ten several rehgions or opinions 
to assemble together every Sunday ' in a parish church for fear 
of imprisonment, fines, banishment, and worse, or else that the 
same thousand men and women, being permitted freely, may 
meet in a peaceable manner at ten several places, according to 
their respective differing opinions and religion ? " How little 
profit there was in outward conformity was shown by the 
enforced subscription of the Covenant. "Scarce one man in 
a hundred throughout all London but hath subscribed to it, 
I find notwithstanding by discourse that the greatest part of 
the people are little weaned from the present service-book, 
and wish better to Episcopacy a little reformed, rather than 

' This is one of the many passages which show that the wriler was not 
a PuriLin of the striclcst sort. If he had been, he would have wrillen 
'lord's Day '01 'Sabbath.' 
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Presbjrterial or any other church government whatsoever ; but 
for such as hold with Independency, how their stomachs can 
thoroughly digest the Covenant I cannot any ways imagine." 

Still higher is the strain when the author rises to the great 

argument on which Milton was so soon to place the stamp of 

„ . . his resounding eloquence. " It is true," he says, 

Paisc doc- 

trine rot the "that if liberty be given for men to teach what they 
^° *^ will, there will appear more false teachers than ever ; 
yet it were better that many false doctrines were published, 
especially with a good intention and out of weakness only, than 
that one sound truth should be forcibly smothered or wilfully 
concealed, and by the incongruities and absurdities which ac- 
company erroneous and unsound doctrines the truth appears 
still more glorious, and wins others to the love thereof." At 
last we reach the conclusion. " My humblest desires beg leave 
to prostrate themselves in meekness and most submissive 
manner unto the three estates in Parhament,* that all former 
Acts which countenance persecution for matters of religion may 
Danger of be repealed, and liberty of conscience, which is the 
retaliation, greatest liberty the Gospel brings, restored ; lest 
whilst the prevaihng party of Protestants in England think 
it lawful to force other Protestants, because less in number 
and differing from them in opinion, to change religion, God in 
His justice permit Papists to do the like with Protestants in 
Ireland, as well for their sins as their own, to the further desola- 
tion of both kingdoms." * 

The word had at last been spoken which alone could heal 
the disorders of the times. Yet no evidence exists that any 
one at that day thought Robinson's arguments even worthy of 

* In an earlier passage the writer says * that it cannot be for the ^ipf^ 
of King and people that the three estates in Parliament, though arms were 
quite laid down, should stand severally on their negative voices.' The 
three estates must mean King, Lords, and Commons, an error which was 
being widely adopted since the breach with the King. 

* E. 39, I. Thomason's date of publication is March 24. The author- 
ship of the pamphlet, which appeared anonymously, was correctly as- 
signed to Robinson by Mr. Firth in the Historical Review for October 
1S94, p. 715. Robinson was a London merchant who wrote many 
controversial works. 
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a reply. In our own day they have remained neglected and 
unread.^ There is a glory due to writers whose works have 
been so far in advance of the times as to be suppressed and 
burnt ;* but a greater glory is due to one whose work was so 
far in advance that no one considered it to be worth the 
trouble of burning. 

' Its name occurs in thft catalogue appended to Mr. Dexter's Early 
Congregationalism y and Mr. Underbill mentions it in the preface to his 
reprint of The Bloody Tenenty but he speaks of it in so slight a way that 
I doubt whether he had read it. Professor Masson, who seems to have 
known of every other pamphlet on the subject of toleration, does not 
even allude to it. 

* On August 9, 1644, the House of Commons ordered the burning of 
Williams's books. C,J, iii. 584. Liberty of Conscience is, however, 
mentioned as one of four dangerous books in a sermon preached on 
September 25 by Seaman. £. 16, 23. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

THE COMMITTEE OF BOTH KINGDOMS. 

All the current of events was setting against peace. On 
January 19 the first regiments of the Scottish army crossed the 

1644. Tweed, and the RoyaHsts of Northumberland after a 
I'hiTscou short hesitation withdrew to Newcastle, where the 
T^*!* Marquis of Newcastle soon arrived to put himself at 

1643. ^^^*^ head* In Cheshire, in the last weeks of 1643, 
B^on"?n*'' Byron had made considerable progress against 
Cheshire. Brcrcton with the help of the English soldiers 
newly landed from Ireland. One act of his indeed had 
roused that exasperation which is usually so dangerous to the 

D 26. offender. On December 26 he butchered to a man 
The mas- a detachment of Brereton*s men who had taken refuge 
ijArthomier in the steeple of Barthomley Church, and who refused 

"""^^ * to surrender at the first summons. " I put them all 
to the sword," he wrote triumphantly to Newcastle, " which I 
find to be the best way to proceed with these kind of people, for 
mercy to them is cruelty." Unluckily for Byron, the letter in 
which this was written fell into the enem/s hands.* 

Newcastle, fully occupied with resistance to the Scots, could 
send no help to Byron. By the recapture of Gainsborough, 
which took place on December 20,^ Sir Thomas Fairfax had 

Dec. 29. been liberated to bring help to Brereton. On De- 
out'^eTp'* cember 29 he set out. His men were ragged and 
Brereton. unpaid, and though he did what he could to relieve 
their wants out of his own purse, he had hard work to put them 

* The Scots army advanced, E. 30, 16. The Scottish Dove, E. 32, 12. 
L,J. vL 400. 

' Merc, Civicus, E. 30, 7. • TTie Parliament Scout, E. 79, 23. 
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in a condition to march. In the clothing towns of Yorkshire 
he was joined by many of his old soldiers, and he drew other 
reinforcements from Lancashire. Having effected a juncture 
with Brereton, he made for Naniwich, the only town in Che- 
shire which had not yet been lost to the Parliamentary cause. 

On January 25' the combined forces fell on Byron's 
besieging army. The ihaw which a few days before had been 
so disastrous to Rupert on his retreat from Aylesbury 
ThetiiiiLtof had flooded the Weaver, a stream which divided the 
*" forces of the Royalists, and Fairfax hoped to beat 

them in detail before they were able to unite. The 
ground, however, on which he himself had to advance was cut 
up with hedges, and his progress was so slow that the enemy 
had time to bring together his scattered forces. After some 
sharp fighting a sally of the garrison threw the Royalists into 
confusion. Two of [he regiments from Ireland broke and 
fled. The ofEcers retreated into Acton Church, and were forced 
to surrender. The victory was complete, and 71 officers and 
1,500 privates fell into the hands of the conquerors.' Amongst 
the former was Colonel Monk, who had been arrested by 
Ormond's directions immediately upon his landingat Bristol, as 
one who could not safely be trusted, but had begged his release 
from Rupert, and had been allowed to take service under Byron. 

The dtfeat of the troops from Ireland must have been hard 
Conduci of for Charles to bear. It was harder for him to know 
r™""*" *1"^^ 'I l^d been caused by a want of interest in his 
Ireland. cause. Eight hundred of the prisoners took the 
Covenant and enrolled themselves under Fairfax. 

"Truly, my Lord," wrote Byron to Omiond, "the enemy is 
grown so strong upon their late success, that without a larger 
Byron calls supply wc shall be able to do little good; and I 
for ihe Irish. „jgij [j,gy ^ygfg rather Irish than English, for the 
English we have already are very mutinous, and being for the 

' Various dates are given in contemporaiy pamphlets. I follow Sir 
R. Byron, who was present at the battle. 

' Fairfax 10 Essex, January 29. Ruskw. v. 303. Sir R. Byron to 
Oimond, January 31. Carte's Orig. Lttlers, i. 40. Faiifux's iihni 
JUemariai in Semirs' Tracts, v. 3S7. 
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most part this-countrymen, are so poisoned by the fll-afifected 
people here, that they grow very cold in this service ; and since 
the rebels here call in the Scots, I know no reason why the King 
should make any scruple of calling in the Irish, or the Turks if 
they would serve him." " I must renew my suit," he 
wrote a week later, " concerning the sending over of 
a considerable number of Irish natives with as much speed as 
may be ; the English — excepting such as are gentlemen — not 
being to be trusted in this war." * 

The mere talk of sending for native Irish was doing more 
to damage Charles's cause than the arrival of whole regiments 
Irish women could havc donc to support it. In London the 
taken. weekly press played on the popular imagination. 

Fairfax had captured after the battle 120 Irish women, the 
wives or followers of the soldiers. One of the newspapers 
discovered that these women were armed with knives more than 
half a yard long, and it is likely enough that women who fol- 
lowed camps might sometimes need a good blade for purposes 
of self-defence. It was said, however, that there was a hook 
at the end of each knife, which was thus *made not only to stab, 
but tear the flesh from the very bones.' Therefore the 
wretches were * to be put to the sword, or tied back to back and 
cast into the sea." ^ Fairfax was more merciful than the scrib- 
blers in London, and allowed the poor women to return to 
their homes.* 

The London newspapers did but echo the sentiments of 
their readers. " This victory," said one of their writers, " so 
successfully obtained, doth eminently confirm that 
A newspaper general observation concerning the unsuccessfulness 
commen . ^^ j^j^ Majesty's forccs since the coming over of the 
Irish, since which time his Majesty hath lost more of the 
English cavaliers than there have been Irish come over. Be- 
sides he hath lost the affections and assistance of most of his 
English subjects which were formerly addicted to neutrality. 

* Byron to Ormond, January 30 and February 6. Carte's Orig* 
Letters^ i. 36. Carte MSS. ix. fol. 123. 

* T/ie True Informer. £. 31, la Certain Informations, E. 33, id 

* Alcrc, Veridicus, E. 33, 23. 



We may see how justly God doth avenge the blood of the 
innocent Protestants in Ireland, who are made a prey to the 
rebels and murdered in divers places by the occasion of the 
absence of those who should havt defended them, but have now 
like vipers returned to eat out the bowels of their own mother." ' 

If these were the feelings evoked by the mere transporta- 
tion from Ireland of English troops, what would have been the 
passionate detestation which would have stormed 
hg a^ain« round Charles's head if he had succeeded in carrying 
Byron's wishes into effect, and had landed an army 
of Irish Catholic Celts on English soil ! Yet if he did not do 
this it was certainly not for want of will. Even at the time 
when he was coquetting with Vane and the Independents, he 
was giving a favourable ear to a scheme which, if it had suc- 
ceeded in its entirety, would not only have made peace with his 
opponents hopeless, but would have cost him the hearts of at 
least half of his own followers. 

Nevertheless, unless Charles could set himself to conciliate 
reasonable men of both parties, hardly any policy was open to 
AdanKero.u ^1''" cxccpt to appeal to cvery passion which he 
policy. could enhst on his behalf, hoping that when he had 

trampled down his enemies he would be able through some 
fortunate chance to curb the heterogeneous elements which he 
had aroused. Mischievous as such a policy was, it was pressed 
on him by a little knot of men, to whom, as his manner was, 
he gave ear from time to time. 

The soul of this party, if party it can be called, was Mont- 
rose. For many months he had been urging Charles to 
vigorous action in the north, but his advice had 
MmMroi u fallen on closed ears. The approaching invasion of 
the Scots gave him the opportunity which he needed. 
Every Scotsman who had been on friendly terms with the in- 
vaders, or had been lukewarm in resisting them, was now 
Novemixr. regarded at Oxford as a public enemy. In November, 
morn's"' Lothian, wiio had lately returned from a mission to 
Lothian. France on which Charles had sent him, was cast into 
prison in Bristol Castle, upon his refusal to swear that he would 

' Tht True Informer. E. 31, 10. 
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never bear arms against the King.' On December i6 Hamiltoa 
and his brother Lanark, arrivii^ at Oxford from Scotland, were 
1644. charged with connivance with the Scottish Presby- 
jaananr. ferians in their resistance. Lanark succeeded in 
nuking his escape, hot Hamilton was sent into dose confine- 
ment in Pendennis Castle.* 

Montrose, backed by Nithsdale and Aboyne, was all the 
while imploring Charles to return to the plan which he had re- 
MoocftMc' ^5^ ^ adopt in the preceding spring. He himself, 
Scottbh if only he could be fortified by a royal commission, 
would rally all loyal Scotland to the King, and would 
fall upon the rear of the invading Scots. Antrim, who was again 
at liberty, might bring over 2,000 Irish Celts to attack Argyle in 
his own country. His own part of the scheme would not be 
difficult If Newcastle would lend him a small body of horse, 
he could easily make his way across the Lowlands to those lands 
beyond the Tay where his own estates lay, and where the great 
house of Gordon, represented at Oxford by Abojrne, was the 
bitter enemy of the Covenanting rulers of Scotland. If a party 
of German horse could also be borrowed firom the King of 
Denmark, so much the better.* 

Amongst the Oxford Royalists both Montrose and Antrim 
passed as mere adventurers. Digby, however, gave their scheme 
Digb)r fup- a good word. It was probably in his hands that it 
'^Un" S^^^ beyond the limits of a merely Scottish enterprise. 
Charles* On January 20 Charles instructed Antrim — a man 
to Antrim, who had nevcr performed a successful action m his 
life — to go to Ireland and to negotiate with the confederate 

* Anct am and Lothian correspondence y Ix^dii. 155. Baillie^ ii. 155. 

* Burnet^ 251-269. 

■ Wisharty 23. I see no reason to believe that Montrose had as yet 
thought of raising the Highlanders. Wishart's narrative points the other 
way. He says Montrose purposed to go * in intima Regni* ( Wisharty ed. 
1648, p. 61). Later on (p. 84) he says that some emissaries of Montrose 
penetrated ' in intima Scotia ^ and reported that the * aditus^ arces^ urbes^ 
were occupied by the Covenanters. These were neither arces nor urbes in the 
Highlands. Wishart gives 10,000 as the number of the men to be sent with 
Antrim. This appears from the correspondence in the Carte MSS, to be wrong, 
«nd is evidently transferred from the number planned to be sent to England. 
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Catholics, not only for the 2,000 men needed for the expedition 
to the Highlands, but to ask them for that complete army of 
10,000, which had been offered in 1643 for service in England,' 
together with the necessary amis and ammunition and the ships 
required to bring them across the sea. He was also to do his 
best to bribe Monro to abandon his masters by the offer of 
a pension of 2,000/. a year and a Scottish earldom.' On 
Feb. I. February i Montrose received a commission as Lieu- 
S^™™"* tenant- General to Prince Maurice, who had been 
Moniroie. named Captain -General of all the King's forces in 
Scotland, probably in order to make tC easier to obtain the 
obedience of the proud Scottish nobles.* 

Charles's difficulties would begin when, if ever, the time 
arrived for putting in execution this marvellous plan. Two days 

after he signed his instructions to Antrim those 
Tfie o.foni members of the two Houses who had obeyed his 

mandate appeared before him in Christchurch Hall. 
He was not likely even to allude to the overtures which he had 
just been making to the Irish. In his opening speech he threw 
stress on the Scottish invasion, and called on all loyal subjects 
, to join with him in repelling the strangers who had 
open,.,E dared to set foot on English ground,* " The King," 
""^ according to a London newspaper, "wasbitteragainst 

the Scots. He had reason, for the Scots are irreconcilable to 
the Irish rebels." What were the sentiments of Charles's 
audience we have no means of knowing ; Oxford shrouded its 
discussions behind a veil of darkness. In London it was 

believed that Culpepper not only moved that propo- 
po^itioi. of sitions of peace might be sent to Westminster, but 
" ^'"^^^ that a Bill ' against Papists ' should be prepared, and 
that those who had been declared traitors to his Majesty before 
the war began — that is to say, amongst others, Jermyn and Digby 
— might be delivered up as delinquents." It is not probable 
that such words were openly spoken, but there can be little 

' See p. 123. ' Instructions to Antrim, Jan. 20. Clar, S.P. ii. 165. 

■ Commiaaion, February I. Hist. MSS. Rep. ii. i;2. 

' The King's speech. Rushtu. v. 560. 

» TJu Kingdom's Wtekly IntelHscnier. E. 30, 19. 
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doubt that at the time they represented the sentiments of many 
of the Royalist country gentlemen. And it was even now the 
policy of Hyde and Nicholas, and of the sterner adherents of 
the King's cause. Yet it is hardly to be wondered at that 
amidst the miseries of war Culpepper and others should have 
defended the scheme afterwards adopted by Shaftesbury, of 
granting concessions to the Puritans and refusing them to the 
Catholics. Between the two policies Charles drifted aimlessly. 
By temperament he was inclined to the first, whilst his in- 
terest, real or imaginary, drew him from time to time to take 
measures which would seem to involve the adoption of the 
second. 

Of all this the records of the Oxford Parliament tell us 
nothing. On January 26 both Houses joined in a declaration 

Jan. 26. t^2it the Scots had broken the pacification of 1642, 
flT-*^ .K. and must therefore be treated as invaders.^ On the 
Scots. following day they despatched a letter to Essex, en- 

jan. 27. treating his assistance in bringing about a peace on 
write to" the ground of the King's readiness * to receive advice 
Essex. ^^^ ^^ preservation of the religion, laws, and safety 

Sihr^'otS of the Kingdom.' » The letter was signed by forty- 
Parliament, fg^r lords — amongst them the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Rupert, who had recently been created Duke of Cumber- 
land—and by 118 members of the House of Commons. If 
the names of those who were unavoidably absent had been 
added, Charles would have had on his side an array of 82 Peers 
and 175 Commoners. He had therefore on his side the great 
majority of the Peers and about a third of the Lower House. 
Such a body would have been highly effective if Charles had 
been able to use it for conciliatory legislation, which might 
have rallied the lukewarm to his cause. As a medium of 
negotiation with the members at Westminster it was worse than 
useless. Its claim to be a Parliament at once raised 
tion hope- the qucstion whether the Westminster Parliament was 
**'*** a Parliament at all. When therefore Essex received* 

under cover from Forth, the letter of the Oxford Houses, he 

* Votes at Oxford, January 26. Rushtv. v. 564. 

• The Houses at Oxford to Essex, January 27. Ibid, v. 566. 
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declined to present it to those to whom it was addressed, sending 
in return a copy of the Covenant and a declaration by the Par- 
liament at Westminster. In this declaration pardon 
Ansivcr Qf was offered to all who would return to their duty and 
take the Covenant, though even in this case their 
estates were to be assessed for the relief of the public burdens.' 
The first to take advantage of the overture was Sir Edward 
Dering, who, as he declared, was driven from Oxford by the 
gj^ g King's refusal to dismiss Catholic officers.* He died 

™'?m,fion. "''^ '""^ afterwards in straitened circumstances, be- 
fore his assessment was completed and his estate re- 
stored.' From that time a stream of converts began to flow from 
Oxford to London, as in the year before a similar stream flowed 
from London to Oxford. If the deserters were not numerous 
as yet, it must be remembered that it is hard for men when 
sides are once taken in a civil war to abandon their comrades, 
and it may fairly be argued that for every one who left the King 
at this crisis of his fortunes there were at least ten mho were 
dissatisfied with his conduct. Charles's attempt to come to 
terms with the Irish Catholics was a more powerful dissolvent 
on the one side than the introduction of a Scottish army was 
likely to prove on the other. 

The Parliamentary leaders, on their part, were more than 
ever disposed to draw a clear line of demarcation between 
those who were Puritans and those who were not. If there was 
to be liberty of conscience at all, they were unanimous in think- 
ing that it must not be granted to the supporters of the Book of 
Common Prayer. On Febmary 5 an ordinance ap- 
The Cove- pearcd directing that the Covenant should be taken by 
iiniveisaiiy every Englishman over the age of eighteen, and though 
"npost . nospecific penalty was mentioned, the names of all who 
refused to obey were to be certified to Parliament* Some days 

' Deciaralion, January 30. Husband's ColheUons, 417. 

' Tkt Kingdom'! Weekly InleUigencir. E. 31. 21. 

' The sequestration was ordered to be taken off after his deafh. Order 
of August 22, 1644 (C.J. iii. 603}. The Royalists said thai Dering had 
left Oxford because tlie King would not make him Dean of Canterbury, 
See Proceedings in Kent (Camd, Soc.). ' L.J. vi. 411. 
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before, on January 22, Manchester had been empowered by 

Jan. aa. Ordinance to purify the University of Cambridge and 

Manchester the associated counties generally, by ejecting all 

ori'ered to 

reform members of the University and all holders of bene- 
**' fices in the neighbouring counties who refused the 
Covenant^ 

The agony of Cambridge had been long drawn out. Ever 
since Cromwell had frustrated the attempt made early in the 
Condition of Struggle to convcy college plate to the King, heads 
Cambridge. q{ Houscs and learned doctors had dragged on a 
precarious existence in their ancient haunts. In the first 
months of the war three of the Heads of Houses had been 
dragged up to London and flung into prison. Those who re- 
mained in the University were subjected to rude and unman- 
nerly treatment On a cold night in March 1643 — Good 
Friday was maliciously selected for the purpose — the Vice- 
Chancellor and other chief personages in the University, 
having refused to contribute to the Parliamentary taxation, 
were kept till midnight in the public schools without food or 
firing. The University preacher, proposing to preach, accord- 
ing to custom, a Latin sermon before the opening of term, was 
set upon by the soldiers, and was glad to escape without suffer- 
ing personal violence. The Book of Common Prayer was torn 
to pieces in St. Mary's, in the presence of Lord Grey of Wark 
and of Cromwell. Colleges were converted into barracks or 
prisons, the dinners swept off the hall tables, and prized col- 
lections of ancient coins carried off for sale at their metallic 
value. Only partisans indeed were likely to complain that 
college timber was used, avenues of trees cut down, and 
bridges destroyed, for the purpose of fortifying the town against 
the enemy ; but in those days a man was counted a partisan 
who complained that a Parliamentary commissioner busied 
himself with smashing the painted glass in the college chapels, 
that Cromwell ordered the wood carvings in St. Mary's to be 

> William Dowsing has left a curious journal, which was printed in 
1786, of his proceedings in visiting the churches in Suffolk, where he 
pulled down crosses and pictures, and tore up brasses on which were the 
words Orate pro onimA^ &c. 
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broken up,' or that Crawford was welcomed to Cambridge with 
a review of troops held in King's College Chapel. 

The time was now come for a more sweeping change. 
For some weeks Manchester's chaplains, Good and Ash, were 
The busily engaged in weighing the demerits of the 

ejections. members of the several foundations. All who 
were judged guilty of opposing the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment—and the refusal of the Covenant was held to be a sure 
test of such opposition— were to be summarily ejected. In 
the end twelve Heads of Houses and 181 Fellows or persons 
officially attached to the colleges were sent adrift to shift for 
themselves. The more energetic of them gained a livelihood 
by teaching in schools ; others sought protection in the house- 
holds of the Royalist gentry as long as the Royalist gentry had 
anything to offer. At Queens' College there was a clear sweep. 
Not a single member of the old foundation was left. The 
places of the ejected Heads and Fellows were filled with 
approved Puritans." 

The excluded Fellows were treated as Puritans had been 
treated before, and as Catholics had been treated earlier still. 
As long as the State is allowed to decide what religion is to be 
taught, it must begin by laying a heavy hand on the school and 
the college. Laud had understood this, and his Puritan suc- 
cessors were bettering his teaching. Their labour would be in 
vain. In the world of intellect was a current making for liberty, 
and amongst the very men imposed on Cambridge as the 
guardians of Calvinistic verity were some who, like Whichcot 
and Tuckney, were to shine forth as champions of intellectual 
freedom. 

Logical as was the policy of those who bore sway at West- 

N™d ofm minster, it was only by an energetic prosecution of 

Gowm- the war that it could be carried into effect. For some 

time it was evident that a firmer hand was needed 

at the helm. The strife between Essex and Waller might at any 

' According to the author of Querela Caniabrigiensis, 17, this struc- 
ture ' had not one jot of imagpiy nr statue work about it-' 

• Ibid. Fuller's HUl. of Ihe University of Cambridge, ssct. viii. 37, 
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moment burst again into a flame, and similar disputes might 
easily arise whenever military commanders claimed powers 
Ill-feeling independent of one another. At this very time 
MilH^Sster Parliament was engaged in an attempt to soothe the 
JJ^ hb^* of *^S^ feelings with which Lord Willoughby of Parham 
ParTwm. regarded his supersession by Manchester in Lincoln- 
shire, for which, as he alleged, no sufficient authority had been 
given by the Houses. The inferior officers took part with their 

Jan. aa. rcspcctive commanders, and on January 22 Crom- 
a uSTon* ^^1 ^'^ ^is place in the House of Commons, not 
Willoughby. Quiy charged Willoughby with dereliction of duty in 
abandoning Gainsborough and Lincoln in the summer, but 
with encouraging * loose and profane commanders,' one of whom 
had even directed a warrant to a constable directing him to 
bring young women to him for the worst of purposes.^ Sir 
Christopher Wray, a Lincolnshire gentleman, warmly defended 
Willoughby, and three of Wray's sons inflicted a good cudgelling 
on one of Manchester's officers. Willoughby himself challenged 
Manchester to single combat.^ The quarrel was with some 
difficulty appeased, and Willoughby was induced to return to 
his duty for a time,^ in subordmation to Manchester. 

On January 30, whilst this unseemly dispute was at its 
height, a motion was made by Crew in the House of Commons 

- for the appointment of a small Committee of two or 

Jan. 30. ^^ 

Motion for a three members to treat with four Scottish Com- 
to treat with missioncrs, whosc speedy amval was expected, m 

order to * keep unity and prevent discontents between 
them and us,' * and to report to Parliament the conclusions to 
which they might come. 

The leadership of the war party— so far as weight oi 

character and influence could give leadership — was 
Vane and now vested in Vane and St. John, and for Vane and 

St. John the ordinance which was drawn up to give 
effect to Crew's proposal did not go far enough. They at once 

» D'Ewes's Diary. HarL MSS, 165, fol. 280b. 
• L.J, vi. 404. C.J, iii. 387. 
' He took part in the operations against Newark. 
« Yonge's Diary. Add, MSS, l8,779, fol. 57- 
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prejjared another ordinance for the appointment of a perma- 
nent Committee of seven Peers and fourteen Commoners to 
join with the Scotch Commissioners, not merely with the view 
of reporting their opinions to the Houses, but ' for the better 
managing the affairs of both nations in the common cause.' 
What was contemplated was to supersede the existing Com- 
mittee of Safety by a body which would be less absolutely 
dependent on Parliament. Thinking apparently that theii 
chief difficulty would be with the Peers, they persuaded Say' to 

Fth. I tiiove it on February i in the Upper House, Either 
Thoordi- gay took a favourable opportunity when his own 
po«d by friends were in a majority or the Lords were in an 
Kiopiedby inattentive mood. They at once accepted the 

" ' ordinance, and, as far as in them lay, empowered the 
new Committee ^ ' to order and direct whatsoever doth or may 
concern the managing of the war . . . and whatsoever maj 
concern the peace of his Majesty's dominions.' ' 

In the Commons the new scheme met with violent oppo- 
sition from the Peace-parly, partly as having originated in the 

Feb, 7. other House, but far more as threatening to establish 
naUcTirihe ^" executive Government which might ultimately 
Commons, ggf aside the authority of Parliament itself. The 
first objection was met by the introduction of a new ordinance, 
in which the names were entered by a direct vote of the 
Commons, On the other hand Vane and St. John yielded in 
details. They inserted a provision that the Committee in treat- 
ing with the Scots should only propound what they might 
'receive in charge from both Houses,' and were 'to report 
the results to both Houses.' With respect to military 
operations they stood firm. The new Committee was to 
'advise, consult, order, and direct concerning the carrying on 
and managing of the war.' It was to be trusted with negotia- 
tions entered on with foreign States. On the other hand it was 
• His name is given in Merc. AuUcus (E. 35, 27), and it is probably 

■Z,/.vi. 405. C./ 111384. D'Ewes"s Diary, .ffiw-/. -V-JJ. 16% fbl, 64, 
' C.J. iii. 504. This particular ordinance was uUimalely adopted by 
Ihe Commons under peculiai citcumslances on May 2Z. 

VOL, I. X 
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to have nothing to do with any cessation of arms or treaty of 
peace with the King without the express order of Parliament.* 
When the new ordinance reached the Upper House tLe 
Peers opened their eyes to the effect which it would have upon 

Feb. 8. themselves. To the Lords, weak in number and 
l^m^^A^ reputation, the appointment of the new Committee, 
"^'*« to the importance of which they had been blind a 
few days before, appeared now to be a far heavier blow than it 
could be to the Commons. They would no longer be consulted 
as heretofore on every matter of military detail, and they could 
no longer hope that their wishes would be indirectly taken ac- 
count of. They fought hard on every point on which it was 
possible to resist, struggling longest on the clause which em- 
Feb 16. powered the Committee to order and direct all mili- 
The Lordi tary matters. On February 16 they gave way, and 
the Committee of Both Kingdoms, as it was styled 
came into existence for a limited period of three months, under 
the conditions insisted on by the majority of the Commons.' 

" Craven Lords ! " was D'Ewes's cyphered exclamation en- 
tered in his diary, as he announced the result of the conflict' 

P^j^ On a point subsequently raised the Peers held out 

but refuse to with more success. They objected to the imposition 

allow the , ^ . r » /. 1 

new Com- On the Committee of an oath of secrecy, on the 
ulke^ oath ground that every member of either House had a 
of secrecy. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^j ^j^^^ concemed the affairs of the 

State,^ and for a time at least the Commons, who had favoured 
the suggestion, gave way before the objection. 

The Committee thus brought into existence numbered 
amongst its members Essex and Warwick, Manchester and 
Com ition Northumberland, Waller, St. John, Cromwell, Hazle- 
of the rigg, and the two Vanes, besides the Scottish members, 

***** Loudoun, Maitland, Johnston of Warriston, and 

Barclay. Its influence on the conduct of the war could not 

* Compare the Commons' ordinance at C.J, iii. 392, with the previous 
one of the Lords at C.J. iii. 504. See also Yonge*s Diary, Add. MSS. 
18,779, fol. 59; Whitacre's Diary, Add. MSS. 31,116, fol. 113 ; D*Ewes*i 
Diary, /far/. MSS. 166, fol. 9. « L.J. vi. 418-430. 

» D'Ewes's Diary. liar/. MSS. 166, fol. 14. * L.J, vL 44a 
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fail to be considerable. To the constitutional historian the 
ordinance by which it was appointed is important as contain- 
ing not only the first germ of a political union between England 
and Scotland, but also the first germ of the modern Cabinet 
Gmnofthe system. As far as the English members of the Com- 
CaWnei mittee were concerned, it was a body composed o' 
members of both Houses, exercising general executive 
powers under responsibility to Parliament, and not merely, like 
the old Committee of Safety, a mere channel to convey infor- 
mation to Parliament and to take its orders. Though it was 
not, like a modern Cabinet, composed of persons of only one 
shade of political opinion, the opinion that the war ought to be 
carried on with vigour was decidedly preponderant in it. The 
opposition of the Lords to the oath of secrecy may be paralleled 
with the insertion into the Act of Settlement in 1 701 of the 
clause which bound Privy Councillors to append their signatures 
to their advice. 

That the Committee thus instituted could never be more 
than an interesting experiment was the natural result of the fact 
Ntgoiuiion that the Parliament from which it sprung had no 
uiiirfof. claim to be regarded as a national body. Both at 
Westminster and at Oxford the war spirit was predominant. 
Yet at Oxford there was at least a show of anxiety to treat. 
Charles was always honestly desirous of putting an end to the 
war, if only he was not expected to abandon any of his claims. 
Early in February an embassy from the States- General, offering 

Feb. 19. to mediate, was courteously received by him.' On 
w^f™' ^^ '9^^ a letter was despatched by Forth to E.ssex 
Oiford. asking for a safe conduct for messengers charged with 
overtures of peace. On the reply of Essex that the request 

y^^j^ must be addressed to Parliament, the King himself 
TbcKing''! wrote a letter to the Houses, styling them 'The 
Lords and Commons of Parliament assembled at 
Westminster,' and proposing, 'by the advice of the Lords 
and Commons of Parliament assembled at Oxford, that 
Commissioners might meet to discover a way lo peace, and 

I The Ambaswdor lo the Slates- General, February |-5. Add. MSS. 
V},<in v.. fol, Zl6. The Partimninlarf Hioul. E. 38, iS. 
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especially to consider how *all the members of both Houses* 
might ' securely meet in a fiill and free convention of Parlia- 
ment' 

The formal difficulty which Charles had attempted to evade 
had not been evaded. On March 9 the Houses at Westminster 
refused to treat on the basis of an acknowledgment that 
itsrejectran. their Hvals at Oxford were in any sense members of 
March la. Parliament On March 12 the Oxford Parliament 
Srii^^ took up the challenge, and declared the members of the 
2SS5^*Sf Houses sitting at Westminster, together with their 
mrrjr**Pitf abettors, as well as all persons who had taken part 
ii*ment in the introduction into England of the invading 
Scots, to be guilty of treason.^ There had never 
been much expectation among the Royalists that the proposal to 
negotiate would be accepted. One of Rupert's correspondents 
kept him informed of what was passing. " Not," he added, " that 
I dream of success, but because I would have their shame 
perfect"' In fact the overtures failed, not merely on the 
formal ground alleged, but because the intellectual basis of 
peace had not been discovered. 

At Oxford, Parliament turned its attention to preparations 

for war. Early in February it authorised Charles to issue 

Privy Sod Privy Seals for a loan of 100,000/.,' and it subse- 

loans. quently granted an excise, in imitation of the excise 

*^"** ordinance at Westminster.* 

Finance was arrayed against finance. That more money 
would be brought into the treasury at Westminster than into 
Comparison the Treasury at Oxford could hardly be doubted, but 
Roland the outgoings at Westminster were far larger than 
SSluiy ^^^ outgoings at Oxford. The King had no navy to 
finance. support and no Scottish army to subsidise. The 
enormous burden of the expenses, which fell heavily on the 
counties subject to Parliament, made all men anxious for peace, 
though they might differ as to the best mode of obtaining it 
The more thoroughgoing Puritans looked hopefully for a re- 

> Rushw, V. 565. 

• Trevor to Rupert, February 24. Add, MSS, 18,981, foL 6a 

• Ruihw. V. 58a * Clarendon, vii. 396. 
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construction of the army, and it was rather on the forces now 
gathering under Manchester than upon those commanded 
Compwiiion ^V Essex that their eyes were fixed. There at 
IhMtw'i least the idea which had emanated from Crom- 
""!'■ well of an army animated by the strongest Puri- 

tanism seeined likely to be carried out. Manchester's troops, 
it was said by a London newspaper, would be 15,000 
strong. " Neither," continued the writer, " is his army so for- 
midable in number as exact in discipline ; and that they might 
be all of one mind in religion as of resolution in the field, with 
a severe eye he hath looked into the manners of all those who 
are his officers, and cashiered those whom he found to be in any 
way irregular in their lives or disaffected to the cause. This brave 
army is our violets and primroses, the first-fruits of the spring, 
which the Parliament sends forth this year for the growth of 
our religion and the reimplanting of this kingdom in the garden 
of peace and truth." ' 

With this opinion on the true mode of aiming at peace and 
truth, so different from that of the tract on liberty of conscieni'e, 
Cremweii Cromwell fully sympathised. Utterly intolerant of 
SitiePrayer '^^ worship and doctrine which found favour at 
**"'=■ Oxford, his one aim was not to conciliate the foes of 

Puritanism, but to crush them. To him the Book of Common 
Prayer contained but the weak and beggarly elements of an 
outworn creed. On January 10 he had appeared in Ely 
ju). 10. Cathedral to order a clergyman who persisted in 
EmSe-"" using the ' choir service ' to desist from so ' unedi- 
dnu. fying and offensive' a practice. The clergyman 

refused. Cromwell, who was Governor of the Isle of Ely, went 
out, fetched some soldiers, and returned. " Leave off your 
fooling and come doivn," was the peremptory order, and the 
Ely congregation was driven out in much the same way as the 
Long Parliament was driven out nine years later.'' 

For a ' choir service ' Cromwell had no tolerance. It was 
sheer Popery, and as such to be suppressed with a strong hand. 
Inefficiency or faint- hearted ness in that work of repression was 

■ Thl Wteily Aliount. E, 35, 23. 

' Wslkef's SHferings ef Ihi Cersy, Part II. p. 13. 
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the one unpardonable crime in his eyes. With that masterful 
temper which marks the ruler of men, he had shouldered aside 
Lord Willoughby as he was afterwards to shoulder aside men 
far more conspicuous. The one characteristic which attracted 
him was zeal in the Puritan cause, and he had too keen an eye, 
too much real earnestness himself, to be satisfied with any 
merely hypocritical semblance of zeal. For the nice questions 
which divided Puritanism he cared nothing. He was pro- 
foundly indifferent as to forms of church government, as 
long as these forms were not used to restrain the zealot, nor 
did he ever interest himself in those disputations about nice 
points of doctrine in which his comrades delighted. Yet if he 
turned aside from their arguments, he was in full sympathy with 
the arguers, because the practical instinct, which placed him 
intellectually above them, was combined with an enthusiasm, 
sometimes kindling into fanaticism, which drew him to all 
enthusiasts. Thus it was that in him and around him sprung 
Becomes Up a ncw doctrine of toleration, which may be termed 
irSg ^** * figbting doctrine of toleration. Without the broad 
purposes. intellectual sympathy which made Fuller and Chilling- 
worth tolerant, and not having been personally exposed to the 
scorn and persecution which made Roger Williams tolerant, 
he conceived service to the Puritan cause to be the measure of 
toleration, just as Charles conceived service to the Royalist 
cause to be the measure of that liberty to tender consciences 
which he was perpetually announcing. The difference between 
the two men was that, whilst Charles's doctrine never went 
farther than his lips, CromwelFs rooted itself in his heart. 

It was probably a growing feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
principles of the Presbyterians in the Assembly which led 
Cromwell to defer so long his adhesion to the Covenant. 
During a great part of January he was at Westminster, but the 
Feb. 5. Covenant remained unsigned by him. It was not till 
^MTrh? February 5, the day on which the ordinance enforcing 
Covenant, ^he Covcnant was issued,^ that he r^'stered his 
formal acceptance of it, doubtless placing special emphasis 

» C/. liL 389. 
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on Vane's saving words, 'according to the Word of God,' 
Somelhing, too, may be due to the fact that he had just 
, been appointed Lieut enant-General in Manchester's 

Lfeuieiiani- army^a post which he would not be permitted to 
hold unless he signed the Covenant.' With the 
Covenant in its denunciation of the Church of the Royalists 
Cromwell was in full sympathy. Since his appoint- 
ment he had been actively engaged in the country 
round Newport Pagnell, under orders to secure the safe arrival 
at Warwick of a supply of ammunition on its way to Gloucester, 
iiriirdi4. which town was by this time again in distress." On 
HinM*"' March 4 he captured Hillesden House, an advanced 
"'"°- post of the Oxford Royalists.* On the loth he 

was at Camhridg«, where he found one Lieutenant Packer, 
who had been sent there under arrest by Crawford from 
Buckingham. 

Laurence Crawford was a Scotchman who had served 
under Ormond in Ireland, and who had made his escape to 
. England when called on to take an oath expressive 

c™mi of detestation of the Covenant, and to bear arms 
' against his own countrymen in Ulster.* His military 

knowledge and his proved fidelity to Puritanism had gained 
him access to the Parliamentary leaders, and he had recently 
received the appointment of Major-General in Manchester's 
army. His Puritanism, however, was of the narrow Scottish 
type, and having discovered that Packer was an Anabaptist, he 
had sent him to Manchester to be examined, Manchester, 
however, was either absent from Cambridge or otherwise 

' We do not know the eiad dale of Cromwell's appoinlment, but 
Crawford's commission as Major-General imonEst the Slaie Papers is 
dated February t, and it seems proliable that Cromwell's commksion was 
issued on the same day, or, at all events, not long before or after. 

' TbU has given rise to an unfounded supposition, which was adopted 
by Cailyle, thai Cromwell conveyed the ammunition to Gloucester itseIC 
Sec The S(oltish Dove. E, 34, 3. 

■ Luke to Essex, March 6. List of the prisoners. Egaiim AfSS. 
78s, fol. Jb, 8b. 

' Crawford to Ormond, November 26. Vaughnn to Ormond, Novembet 
j8, 1643. Carte MSS. viL fol. 606, 613, 
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engaged, and Cromwell sent Packer back to Buckingham with 
a letter to the Major-GeneraL 

" Surely," wrote Cromwell, " jrou are not well-advised thus 

to turn ofif one so faithful to the cause, and so able to serve you 

„ . as this man is." It was said that Packer was an 

March to. 

CromweU's Anabaptist. "Admit he be, shall that render him 

letter to him. 

incapable to serve the public ? . . . Sir, the State in 
choosing men to serve it, takes no notice of their (pinions ; if 
they be willing faithfully to serve it — that satisfies. I advised 
you formerly to bear with men of different minds from yourself. 
If you had done it when I advised you to it, you would not 
have had so many stumbling-blocks in your way. Take heed 
of being sharp, or too easily sharpened by others, against those 
to whom you can object little but that they square not with 
you in every opinion concerning matters of religion." * 

How to get the best soldiers was the problem which made 
Cromwell tolerant, and tolerance built upon so material a foun- 
dation would to the end have something in it narrower than 
Chillingworth's craving for the full light of truth. Cromwell, 
with all his massive strength, remained always the practical man, 
asking not so much what the thing is as how it can be done. 

Manchester's army was not yet what Fairfax's afterwards 
became in the main — an army of Sectaries ; but under Crom- 
weirs protection the Sectaries were strong within it 
of the Like the followers of the Laudian reaction, the Sec- 

*** taries gathered strength from the decline of sympathy 
with Calvinism which set in early in the seventeenth century. To 
cultivated, scholarly minds dislike of Calvin's discipline showed 
itself in a craving for somewhat of intellectual liberty, and for 
a form of worship which had nothing to jar upon their sensitive 
perceptions. To the sturdy peasant or artisan, whose sole litera- 
ture was the Bible, and whose earnest but narrow vision was 
hampered by no traditional interpretations, it was easy to pick 
out passages which lent themselves to well-nigh any interpre- 
tation whatever. Yet it was not the variety of opinion, however 
marked, which was the special characteristic of these enthusiasts. 
It was rather their aim at that ideal perfection which Fuller 

> Carlyle, Letter XX. 
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had wisely declared could never be attained by any earthly 
Church. The nickname of Donatists — taken from those 
African Christians of the fourth century who refused Church 
fellowship to all who had shown the slightest weakness in the 
days of persecution — with which Fuller had attempted to brand 
them was not wholly undeserved. Separatists existed because 
they were resolved to draw round themselves a fence of ortho- 
doxy and holiness which would keep them apart even from 
men of ordinary honesty and righteousness whose spiritual 
attainments were, as they believed, inferior to their own. 
Baptists existed because there were those who could not con- 
ceive that anything short of the strong heartfelt conviction of 
the adult could make him a fit subject of the ordinance which 
was the sign of the Christian profession, whilst Roger Williams 
tore himself asunder from the Baptists because the ideal which 
he followed was too high and glorious to be realised even by 
those who, in the fulness of their years of discretion, had set 
themselves to live a purer and more divine life than that which 
seemed possible to the New England Separatists. 

In the normal condirion of society the enthusiast and the 
man of common sense plays each his appointed part. Unless, 
on the one hand, there are those who attempt to shape their 
lives and the lives of others by a standard which never can be 
realised, and which does not perhaps deserve to be exclusively 
realised, stagnation will set in. Unless, on the other hand, 
there are those who apply to such efforts the criticism either of 
practical sense or of the cultivated intellect, the world will 
become the prey of chimeras. In 1644, however, the con- 
dition of society was anything but normal. The uncultured 
enthusiasts suddenly found men to discipUne and train theni 
who could give them the cohesion which they needed. For a 
time, but only for a time, they would carry all before them ; 
they would strive to mould the nation, of which they became 
the masters, after their own likeness. It would be all in vain. 
The cold tenacious resistance of use and wont would he too 
much for them. The Church of England, with its historic 
memories and its literary culture, was not about to transform 
itself into a congeries of Separatist congregations, any more 
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than the well-worn social structure of the realm was about to 
transform itself into an ideal democracy 'fearing God and 
hating covetousness.* 

Yet if the sword of Marston Moor and Naseby was to drop 
from the hands of a disconcerted soldiery on Blackheath, it 
was not in vain that such as these bled and suffered. Salvation 
for a people does not lie in that reverence for authority or in 
that distrust of ignorant energy which marked the Royalists, 
nor yet in that respect for the predominance of theological 
learning which was the mark of the Presbyterian. It lies in 
those who, however much they may wander from the path, are 
ready to offer up their lives for that which appears to them to 
be the highest spiritual good for themselves and for the world 

The time for peace was not yet. The men after Cromwell's 
heart were no lovers of war, but they had come to believe that 
such peace as they would have must be reached through 
victory, and not through negotiation. They had their own 
sorrows, and they knew well what desolation was spreading 
over England. Scarcely was the ink dry on CromwelFs letter 
to Crawford, when he learned that his eldest surviving son, the 
Oliver who had fought at Edgehill, was djring of 
CromweU'i small-pox in the- garrison at Newport Pagnell. The 
***"* young soldier was, as one who seems to have known 

him testified, *a civil young gentleman, and the joy of his 
father.' * Such sorrows fell thickly in those years. Cromwell 
had a tender heart, but he turned away from the mourner's 
part, leaving the dead to bury their dead, and — so he seems to 
have read the text — to fight for the kingdom of God. 

» The Parliament Scout, March 15-22. E. 38, 18. The passage has 
a genuine ring about it, and I am quite mcredulous about the story told 
in the Squire Papers, that Cromweirs son was killed m a fight at Knares* 
borough just before Marston Moor. Of all the numerous letters aud 
pamphlets, including the official despatches of the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms, which treat of the Marston Moor campaign, not one mentions 
such a fight ; and it is hard to see how it could have taken place without 
notice being taken of it On the other hand, I have learnt from Mr. Ottley, 
the Vicar of Newport Pagnell, that the name of Oliver Cromwell does not 
occur in the register of burials, though I hardly think, unless the registers 
were keot with unusual care, that the fact b of much importance. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

KEWARK, CHERITON, AND SELPT. 

Whilst tte weapon was being forged which was ultimately to 
bring ruin to Charles's cause the Royalist commanders were 
,&^ not inactive. It required no great clearness of vision 
Si^rm *" discern the danger which overhung the North, 
the Nonh. q^ [jje necessity of striving to the uttermost to recover 
the ground which had been lost at Nantwich. Newcastle, 
fearing to be crushed between the Scots and the Fairfaxes, 
Jan. as. had loudly called for help. Though the younger 
ofi!^''* Fairfax was Still detained in Cheshire, his military 
•t^'p- hold upon the clothing towns of Yorkshire was 

complete. The West Riding, wrote Newcastle, was in the 
hands of Sir Thomas, and the East Riding in the hands of his 
father. Manchester would soon be bringing his new army into 
Yorkshire. To oppose these combined forces he was himself 
able to muster no more than 5,000 foot and 3,000 ill-armed 
horse. All other enterprises in the North must be laid aside 
in order to destroy the Scots. "If your Majesty," he wrote 
on February 16, "beat the Scots, your game is 
absolutely won. . . . For Lancashire and Cheshire, 
if you should think tit, they should lie fallow for a while." ' 

Newcastle may well have been anxious. By this time not 
Piriii- only had Lord Fairfax become completely master of 

™«™5 in the East Riding, but he had been able to despatch 
Yoriuhire. Sir William Constable to overrun the North Riding. 
To capture Scarborough was beyond Constable's power, but he 
had secured Whitby without difficulty. Newcastle, leaving a 

' Newcaslle to Rupert, January 28. Lucas 
Newcaslle to the King, Feliruary 16. IVardurtan 
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strong garrison to defend the town from which he derived his 
title, had taken the field. His force, however, was but a small 
one, and he had never shown signs of that strategical skill 
which sometimes makes up for deficiency of numbers. His 
military adviser, Lord E3rthin, was a methodical commander 
from the school of the Thirty Years' War. 

Wherever it was felt that the services of a methodical 

commander were insufficient, the cry was raised for Rupert. 

Feb. 6. Rupert was already on the way. Some troops he 

Sit^for the* ^^^^ ^^^^ ^*™» ^"^ ^^ army adequate to the work 
North. before him was still to be collected. The title of 
President of Wales had lately been conferred on him, and 
Wales was always a good recruiting ground. On the 21st he 
was at Shrewsbury, and before long, gathering men around 
him as best he could, he made his way to Chester.* He was 
there met by applications for help from all quarters. 
LathSm The Earl of Derby pleaded hard with him to hasten 
xiousc ^Q ^j^g assistance of his Countess, who had bidden 
defiance from behind the walls of Lathom House to all the 
efforts of the Lancashire Parliamentarians.* Rupert thought 
that Lathom House could hold out without relief for some 
time to come, and he had more important matters to consider 
than a lady's distress. Meldrum and Willoughby were besieg- 
ing Newark, and if Newark fell all possibility of cutting in two 
the hostile line which now stretched from north to south would 
be for ever at an end. 

An order from the King decided Rupert's choice. On 
March 13 he started for Newark.^ Picking up scattered de- 
March 13. tachments from every Royalist garrison he passed, 
MtHutfor ^® found himself on the 20th ^ at Bingham, some 
Newark. twclvc milcs south-wcst of the fortress which he was 
hastening to relieve. At two on the morning of the 21st he 
was again in the saddle. Sweeping round Newark, he reached 

* Dugdale's Diary, Intelligence from Shrewsbury. Egerton MSS. 
785, fol. 126b. ' Derby to Rupert, March 7. Warburton^ ii. 382. 

■ Robert Byron to Ormond, March 14. Carte MSS. ix. fol. 534. 

^ On the I9tb according to the Royalist narrative, but this is evidently 
a mistake. 
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the Beacon Hill with his advanced guard of horse between 
eight and nine, the rest of his little army with the artillery 
being still two miles behind. Rupert's sole notion of tactics 
was to charge the enemy, and this time he could 
Th/^ii"' have found no better. The bulk of Sir John 
of NtwMic ^g|(]rum's army had abandoned the siege works, and 
were crowded round the shell of a house known as the Spittle,' 
which had been burnt in the siege of 1643, and which lay by 
the river's side outside the gate of the town. Immediately in 
front of Rupert, at the foot of a gentle slope, was a body o( 
horse. Perceiving signs of wavering amongst them, he gave 
the word to charge. There was a short resistance, and then 
victory and a chase. The arrival of Rupert's infantry and a 
sally from the garrison of the town rendered Meldrum's position 
hopeless, especially as the men whom he had placed to secure 
his retreat by guarding the bridge over the Trent deserted their 
post and fled to Nottingham. On the following morning 
Meldrum capitulated. His troops were to march 
jkijniin"' away, but his siege artillery, together with three 01 
capiiuimcs. j-Q^j. [iiousaii(j muskets and a lat^e number of pikea 
and pistols, were to remain in the hands of the victors.^ 

Congratulations poured in upon Rupert from all sides. 
Yet the result of this brilliant achievement was barely more 
Rtsuiijof "'^'^ negative. At the head of a coherent army 
ihoviciory. Rypeft would doubtlcss havc hewn his way into the 
heart of the Eastern Association, and would either have made 
all co-operation between Manchester and the Scots impossible, 
or would have perished in the attempt. Rupert's troops, how- 
ever, were for the most part derived from scattered garrisons, 
and could not be spared for many days. He had indeed 
gained arms for his new levies, and in Charles's armies arms 
were always harder to come by than men. Gainsborough, too, 
was dismantled and abandoned by the Parliamentary garrison, 

' It is Dear the place where ' the King's sconce ' is marked on a map 
of the siege of 1646 in the Museum Library. See Thoiulon's Hist, of 
Nottingkamshirs, \. 3P0. 

■ Hh HighniS! Prince Rnptrt'! raising of Iki siegi 0/ Ncivark. E. 38, 
10. A brief rcialien of Ike sicge of Newark. E. 39, S. 
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and Lincoln, Sleaford, and Crowland were rapidly overpowered. 
Yet what was the gain of a few scattered posts without an army 
to support them? Before long Rupert had returned the 
greater part of his force to the garrisons from which they had 
been taken, and was once more in Wales levying contributions, 
by means of which he hoped to raise an army which he might 
permanently attach to his person.* 

Rupert's diversion at Newark made Newcastle again cla- 
morous for aid. He had found himself unable to maintain 

his ground against the Scots in the neighbourhood 
and the of Sunderland, and, leaving them to complete their 

preparations for the siege of Newcastle, had fallen 

back on Durham. The number of his enemies was ever on 

the increase. " They say," he wrote to Rupert, " Sir Thomas 

March Fairfax is coming into Yorkshire for certain, which 

Newcastle will much disturb his Majesty's affairs here. Could 

urges 

Rupert to your Highness march this way, it would, I hope, put 
* ** a final end to our troubles ; but I dare not urge 

this, but I leave it to your Highnesses great wisdom." "I 
thought," he added plaintively in a postscript, "my Lord 
Byron would have followed him close. Your Highness's 
presence would dissolve him." ^ 

Not the will but the power was wanting to Rupert The 
sense of being overmatched was growing on the Royalists. If 
Rupert's presence in the North brought hope to the King's 
struggling partisans in Yorkshire and Lancashire, it was re- 
garded with despair in the South. Scarcely had he reached 

Aprils. Wales when a despatch arrived summoning him 
^^^d. JJ^ ^ot haste to Oxford, and although the order 

A rii 4. ^^^ countermanded on the following day,^ that it 
The order should have been given at all was a sure sign how 
manded. far the King's fortunes had ebbed since the days of 
Adwalton Moor and Roundway Down. Charles had indeed 

* The Weekly Account. E. 40, 16. Porter to Rupert, April I. Sir 
R. Byron to Rupert, April. Add, MSS, 18,981, fol. 119, 120. Pro- 
clamation, March 29. Warburton^ ii. 401. 

* Newcastle to Rupert, March 29. Warhurtorty ii. 400. 

s Digby to Rupert, April 3, April 4. Add, MSS, 18,981, fol. I26, 13a 
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suffered a defeat in Hampshire which was only less than a 
serious disaster. 

In the last week in February the Parliamentary com- 
manders of the Southern forces had held serious consultations 
The PMiia. '" l^"'^'^"- "^"^^ P'^" '^^ '^^ Campaign laid down 
ratni^ combined an attack on the King's position at Oxford, 
^mpaign in which was to be entrusted to Essex, and an effort to 
' '"' reconquer the West, which was to be made by 
Waller. As far as it is possible to judge by events, the latter 
prospect was altogether premature, but there was always a 
temptation on both sides to go beyond military exigencies in 
the acquisition of territory, as every square mile of ground 
gained added something to the financial resources of one side 
and deducted it from the other. This time, however, the 
members of Che council of war fixed their immediate hopes on 
a plan which, if it had been conceived by Charles, they would 
have stigmatised as treachery, but which, as'comingfrom them- 
selves, they doubtless regarded as a mere stratagem of war, 
Pnipoa! Basing House was in the custody of Lord Charles 
li^' Paulet, the brother of the Marquis of Winchester, 
Hoose. g„(j |( ^^3g believed in London that Lord Charles 
was prepared to betray his trust.' Amongst those who took 
part in the council of war was Sir Richard Grenvile, a 
sirRichani ^'""g" brother of Sir Bevil, A selfish and un- 
g™™'«- principled man, he had gone through the evil school- 
ing of the Irish War, and, falling into the hands of the Parlia- 
mentarians upon his landing at Liverpool, he had declared 
himself willing to embrace their cause. His military experi- 
ence gained him the appointment of Lieu tenant-General of 
Waller's horse and admission to the councils of the Parlia- 
mentary generals. He was not a man to feel at home in an 
atmosphere of Puritanism, and on March 3 he fied to Oxford, 

' Nicholas to Ormond, March 5. Carte's Ormond, tL 46. Tht 
Wetkly AccsHnl. E. 33, 23. According to Agostini's despatch of - ^"uf ' 
there were also pUns foe tieacheious designs in Reading and Oxford ' and 
conlro la. stcssa persona del R^.' As this is not hinted at anywbeie else, 
il is probably a mere rumoiu. 
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carrying with him the secret of Paulet's treachery and of the 
plan of campaign for the coming season.* Grenvile's name 
was attached with every injurious epithet * to a gallows in 
London, whilst at Oxford he was regarded as a pattern of 
loyalty. Paulet was arrested and sent before a court-martiaL 
Eventually, however, he received a pardon from the King, 
who, as may be conjectured, was unwilling to send the brother 
of so staunch a supporter as the Marquis of Winchester to an 
ignominious death.' 

The time when either side could hope to effect its purpose 
by treachery had passed away. Open warfare alone could 
decide the quarrel. Early in March the hearts of 
A convoy the Oxford Royalists were gladdened by the arrival 
o arms. ^^ ^ j^^^ String of carts laden with arms for 10,000 
men, the result of Lord Goring*s bargaining in France.* Yet 
even this store was insufficient. " The King," wrote one of 
Ormond's correspondents, "wants arms and money abomi- 
nably."* It was thought possible, however, to keep Hopton 
in the field at the head of eight or ten thousand men. It was 
now more important than ever to occupy the attention of 
the Parliamentary commanders in the South, as Gloucester 
was again in distress, and a recent attempt to revictual it from 
Warwick had signally failed.^ 

With the force thus equipped Hopton advanced to 

* "Sir R. Grenvile came hither yesternight and brought with him 
Waller's commission of Lieutenant-General of the Horse unto him. He 
brought with him some thirty horse, but that which is most valuable in 
the puritan is that he hath brought with him all the new MS. of the 
councils at London which were held this last week for all this summer 
service." Trevor to Rupert, March 8. Mr. Y\r\h*s Rupert Transcripts, 

'^ Skellum Grenvile is the name by which he is now known in the 
parliamentary newspapers : Skellum, I suppose, being equivalent to 
•Schelm.* 

« Nicholas to Forth, May 7. S.P, Dom, di. 108. 

* Intelligence from Oxford, March 8. Egerton MSS, 785, foL I22h» 
Agostini to the Doge. Venetian Transcripts, R,0, 

* Trevor to Ormond, March 9. Carte's Ormond, vi 57. 

* Walker's Historical Discourses^ 7. Agostini to the Doge, ^^J^ ^ 
Venetian Transcripts, R»0, 
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Winchester, Waller, having been joined by some 4,ockj horse 
Hopiunand *■"' dragoons under Balfour, was able lo dispose of 
"*'"""■ an army slightly more numerous than that which 
was opposed to him. On March 25 he was at West Meon, 
where he could guard the road from Winchester to Petersfield.' 
It was here that he received the news of Rupert's success 
at Newark, with a recommendation from the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms not to venture rashly upon an engagement.' 
Hopton's army, on the other hand, was in good spirits. The 
Earl of Forth himself, having brought a reinforcement of 
a, 00a men, remained to give Hopton the encouragement of 
Forth in his personal assistance in the manceuvres which 
fflmmand ^^^^ about to Open. There had been much 
Rojraiiitt straining of courtesy between the two commanders, 
each insisting that the other should give orders to the troops. 
In the end Hopton's urgency prevailed, and Forth, who was 
suffering from a severe fit of the gout, was induced to occupy 
a position which would require all the energy of a general 
in robust health. 

Ill as he was, Fonh's skill as a strategist did not fail him. 
On the 27th he made for Alresford, and occupied the town 

Msrch 17. before Waller, perceiving too late the importance of 
ISpies 'he post, was able to reach it. At Alresford the 
AiresfonL Royallsts Commanded the road to London, whilst 
Waller was compelled to halt at Hinton Ampner, between 
Cheriton and Eramdean, where the clear stream of the Itchen 
rises from the chalk. In this situation he could only put him- 
self in communication with his base of operations either by a 
decisive victory or by a dangerously circuitous march. Once 
more, as at Newbury, the strategical advantage lay with the 

March a3. Royalist commandcr. It seemed as if the tactical 
*="" advantage was to be on his side as well. During 

^^- the 28th Forth and Hopton, having established 

themselves on the crest of the hill which separates Alresford 

I The True Infer, 
' The Committee 
LelUr Book. 
VOL. I. 
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from Cheriton, succeeded in pushing their outposts over the I 
top, 10 the tongue of high ground which rises from the north 1 
bank of the Itchen, about a hundred feet lower than the crest f 
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itself. From this point Waller's army could be descried i 
field near Hinton Ampner, on the south side of the Itchen, 1 
surrounded by a thick hedge and supported by artillery ranged! 
on th; slope behind. Leaving Sir George I.isle with a smallg 
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detachment to guard the lower eminence, Forth and Hopton 
occupied in force the height behind,' 

Waller's officers were dispirited with the result of such' 
fighting as there had been. They now knew that in conse- 
quence of Rupert's success at Newark no help from Essex or 
Manchester' was to be expected. A council of war decided 
to retreat, and in the dark hours of the night Lisle learnt from 
tlie sound of rolling wheels that it had already commenced.' 
If, however, the retreat was begun, it was soon countermanded. 
Whatever military prudence might dictate, the advice of the 
council of war was hateful to the sturdy Puritanism which made 
much possible to man by believing all things to be possible 
to God. " Surely," said Captain Birch to Hazierigg, " we fear 
whether that were God's cause we have in hand ; for did we 
assuredly believe it, when He calls us to fight with His enemies 
we should not run from them ; for man's extremity is God's 
opportunity." * As officer in charge of the outposts, Birch 
took care, by keeping his men in contact with the enemy, to 
make it difficult for the army to draw back. Time was gained, 
and at break of day Waller, who probably repented 
Buiieof of the pusillanimous decision of the preceding even- 
™ ""^ ing, took advantage of a thick mist which filled the 
valley to throw a considerable force into Cheriton Wood on 
the higher ground in front of his right wing. Some two hours 
after dawn Lisle, finding himself outflanked, fel back from 
his advanced position, leaving the ridge to be occupied by 
Waller.' 



» ClartttdoH JtfSS. 1,738 (6). 

* Military Mlvmir of Col. Birch (Camd. Soc), 19. 

• Hopton'B own account of these early marteuvtes, Clarendon MSS. 
■.738 (6), is by far the best, but even this is not cleor in all points. 
" The enemy," he says, referring lo the morning of the day before the 
battle, " bad taken their quarters in a low field adjoining to Lady Stokely's 
house"-'i.e. at Hinton Ampiier — "not a mile and a half from our 
army, so as there was but a Utile bill and a little vale between us." Thi* 
* little hill ' is the ridge on which Waller was subsequently posted, and the 
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The occupation of Cheriton Wood was not the only act by 
which Waller vindicated his title to be the best * shifter and 
chooser of the ground ' amongst the commanders of his day.* 
Between him and the Royalist army lay a depression, shallow 
by the wood on his right, but broadening out into a wide and 
comparatively deep valley opposite his centre and left At the 
bottom was an open common, whilst the ridges on both sides 
were covered by enclosed fields. Waller's quick eye saw how 
to utilise the accidents of the locality, and, abandoning the 
usual practice of drawing up cavalry on the wings, placed his 
horse on the common in front of the foot, in order that it 
might be ready to attack the enemy's cavalry if it poured in 
disorder out of the lane which offered its only means of access 
to the open ground.* 

vale the dip in which most of the fighting took place. ** The hill they 
endeavoured to keep because it covered them from us, and gave them the 
advantage of looking into us. We disputed that ground that day with 
little parties and loose skirmishes, but towards the evening we got the top 
of the hill and the view of the enemy's quarters." Then, after describing 
how Lisle was left behind with i,ooo foot and 500 horse in a little wood, 
which has long since disappeared — unless, indeed, it is a comer of Cheriton 
Wood that is meant— and how the bulk of the army retreated to the higher 
ridge behind, Hopton says that Lisle, ' being so near as he heard them 
span and drive their wa^^ons, conceived they were drawing off.' On this 
Forth made preparations for pursuit. At daybreak Hopton went to Lisle's 
post to see what was going on. ** The morning," he continues, " was 
very misty, so as he could not make a clear discovery till the sun was near 
two hours up, and then he found that the enemy was not drawing off, but 
that they had, in the dark of the night, possessed themselves of a high 
woody ground that was on the right hand of their own quarters, and placed 
men and cannon in it that commanded the hill where Sir G. Lisle was ; 
of this he presently advertised the Earl of Brentford,** i.e. Forth, who was 
subsequently raised to that title. There is no direct evidence of Lisle's 
retreat, but it would aln&ost necessarily follow, and all the accounts of the 
battle itself which have reached us imply that Waller occupied the ridge 
which Lisle had been placed to guard. I have to thank Mr. Stratton, of 
Chilcombe, for kindly accompanying me over the field, and pointing out 
the sites traditionally connected with the battle. 

' See p. 169. 

* It is this position which is represented in the map at p. 322. There 
is no local tradition of any ground known as the Common, but the fencing 
in the valley has the appearance of being comparatively new, and I was 
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In spite of his gout Forth had come out from Alresford to 
take the command of the Royalists. He had entrusted the 
left wing to Hopton, who, as soon as he saw the advantage 
which had been gained by Waller, ordered Colonel Appleyard 
to clear Cheriton Wood. After a sharp struggle, Appleyard 
effected his object, and Hopton would gladly have pushed the 
success home by a charge with both horse and foot along the 
ridge on which the bulk of Waller's army lay, especially as it 
was giving signs of beiiig shaken by its failure to hold the 
wood. Forth, however, always a cautious tactician, shrank 
from the risk involved in Hopton's proposal. It would be 
better, he thought, to allow the enemy the choice between an 
attack at a disadvantage and a retreat, which, as the Royalists 
were in possession of his line of communication with London, 
could hardly fail to end in disaster. If Waller's array were 
ruined, not only would Kent and Sussex lie open to the 
invaders, but Manchester and Essex would perforce be sum- 
moned to the rescue, leaving Rupert time to complete his pre- 
parations for the defence of the North against the Scots, 

Such were the chances which hung upon the fortunes of 
the day. In the Royalist armies generals might scheme aright, 
but victory or defeat depended on the ill-considered zeal of 
some high-spirited officer, too untamed to allow miUlary dis- 
cipline to stand in his way when he was burning to strike a 
gallant blow at the rebels he despised. This time it was young 
Sir Henry Bard who, in defiance of orders, galloped down the 
hill into the fatal valley at the head of his regiment. Un- 
supported for a time, he was soon surrounded and his followers 
annihilated ; but his movement had made it impossible for 
Forth to persist in his Fabian tactics, and Sir Edward Stawell 
was despatched to the succour of the impetuous Paladin, too 
late to be of service to his comrades. For a full half-hour 
Stawell fought on. He succeeded in driving back the enemy's 
horse on the common ; but he flung himself in vain upon the 
Parliamentary artillery drawn uji behind the hedges on the 

toll! thai the land had been enclosed xa the h 
was not spoUen of b Cheriton al the t 
was open enougli for a Kuyalist uEcei 
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hillside beyond. His troopers were driven back in utter rout, 
and he was himself left as a wounded prisoner in the enem/s 
hands. 

If Stawell was defeated it was not because he was left 
entirely without support. Other cavalry regiments had been 
ordered down, but the lane which led to the open ground was 
so narrow that the reinforcements arrived slowly, and as soon 
as the Parliamentary horse was again in full possession of the 
common it could fall upon each regiment as it entered and 
overpower it before help came.* Never, by the confession of 
friend and foe, had the Cavaliers fought so vigorously as they 
did under these adverse circumstances,* and if cowardice was 
shown at all on their side it was only by the soldiers of the 
Queen's Regiment, which was composed mainly of Frenchmen, 
who were without spirit for a fight in which their national 
sympathies were not engaged. For three hours the gallant 
English gentlemen struggled in vain to win the common. Yet, 
if they could not gain the open ground, their foot lining the 
hedges on the northern slope made it impossible for Waller 
to push his advantage home. At last Hazlerigg spied a gap 
between the enemy's horse and foot. Thrusting his troopers 
into the unoccupied space, he gained a position which decided 
the battle. Sullenly the Royalists drew back, leaving their 
best and bravest, amongst them Lord John Stuart, one of 
Lennox's gallant brothers, and Sir John Smith, who had. 
snatched the standard from the secretary at Edgehill, dead or 
dying on the ground. 

Forth's spirit rose with adversity. The skill which he had 



* Slingsby*s narrative. Clarendon MSS, 1,738 (7). 

* Clarendon^s assertion to the contrary is no doubt founded on the 
behaviour of the Queen's Regiment, and, as far as the English regiments 
were concerned, cannot stand in the face of the statements made by 
those who were present. Slingsby, on the one side, writes, ** I am con- 
fident our horse did perform more gallant charges that day than hath been 
known in any one battle this war," and Hazlerigg, on the other, reported 
to the House of Commons (Yonge's Diary, Aad, MSS, 18,779, ^L 87) 
that * their horse, being very good, gave many charges, and maintained 
their charges on both sides three hours.' 
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displayed in the manceuvres which preceded the battle was 
Thcreiroi ""'■ "aiti"g to him in the conduct of the retreat- 
KD"''isat S^'0"'"'iS to the enemy a firm from which checked 
all efforts to improve the victory, he pushed on in 
the direction of Winchester. Then, suddenly turning to the 
right, the defeated army made its way to Basing House, whence 
the way to Reading lay open before it.' 

In London the news of Waller's victory, coming as it did 
upon the heels of the ill tidings from Newark, was received 
The reap- '"'th cnthusiastic joy. At Oxford every effort was 
ne»"fn"" t"ade to extenuate the defeaL Forth, it was alleged, 
Lwidod, had retreated in good order and had lost no guns. 
»nd at It was quite true ; but for all that the defeat at 

Cheriton was no ordinary repulse. Not only had 
ofihe' " it put an end for ever to that scheme for the invasion 
viciofy. jjj- j^g^t ajj^ Sussex which, from the very beginning 
of the war, had played such a part in the Royalist strategy, 
but it set free the armies of Essex and Manchester for offensive 
operations. Morally, the effect of the battle was even more 
decisive. It now appeared that no strategical skill, no splendid 
chivalry, could compensate for the inherent indiscipline of the 
Royalist gentry. At Newbury it had been possible to throw 
the blame on the failure of ammunition. No such excuse 
could be pleaded at Cheriton. 

Waller's success at Cheriton came opportunely to strengthen 
the hands of the War-party at Westminster. That party, led 
iiseffid now by Vane and St. John, were thoroughly con - 
™^i" vinced that victory alone could lead to a peace which 
mhuwr. would give them satisfaction. For some weeks they 
had been struggling with difficulty against the widely diffused 
craving for peace, which was the natural result of the hardships 
and miseries of war. Those hardships and miseries were not 
confined to the scenes of actual strife, and members of the 
House of Commons whose rents remained unpaid found it 

' Account of Hoplon's manteuvres, C/ar. J/j'J'. 1,738(6). Slingsby'i 
nairalivi;. Ibid. 1,738 (7). Hazletigg's tepott in Vonge's Dimy. Add, 
MSS. 18,779, fol- ^1- BTilannifx Virtulis Jmaj^. E. 53, 
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difficult to obtain purchasers for land wfaich was to be sold I 
either to pay off an incumbfance, or to find a portion for a 1 
daughter, and had therefore every reason to feel sympathy with I 
sufferers more hardly bestead than themselves. It was under ( 
the infiuenceof this feeling that the Scotch Commissioners had 
MiKho. '**^" "^^ '" modify the reply which on March 9 
S™J''|™ ^^^ httn sent to Charles's offer to negotiate. As 

ide- originally framed the letter had contained a clause 
fixing a time for the King's return to Parliament, 
failing which means were to be taken to provide for the govera- 
ment of the country without him. The clause was withdrawn, 
but it contained the germ of an idea which, as long as Charles 
lived, would never be lost sight of. 

So trenchant a solution of existing difficulties was not likely 
to be widely accepted. Yet Charles was doing his best to make 
Foreign 'ts acceptance possible, not so much by his military 
iniriifue*. efforts as by the successive blows which his foreign 
intrigues were striking at what remained of the intimate relation- 
ship Iwtween King and people. In the winter he had been 
delected in attempting to overpower his subjects by the aid of 
France. When a company of Dutch ambassadors arrived in 
j.n. .3. January to offer mediation, the leaders of the War- 
Sul^m party must have been much worse informed than 
«mvfc jjjgy uguaiiy ^.gre jf (hey had not cause for suspecting 

that the new mediation was intended to be as favourable to the 
Court as that of Harcourt had been. 

In point of fact, Charles had long been angling for effectual 
aid from the Prince of Orange and the States -General The 
bait which he had to offer was the hand of the youthful Prince 

. of Wales, which Frederick Henry, and still more his 

Propostd ambitious wife, coveted for their daughter. Some- 
ih' Pr.nci thing had been said about the matter when Henrietta 

*"■ Maria was at the Hague in the spring of 1643, but 
when she met her husband in the summer after the victories of J 
Adwalton Moor and Roundway Down, events appeared to ha\'e ] 
taken so favourable a mm in England that foreign aid might I 
be dispensed with. A letter written by Jermyn two days after ] 
the battle of Newbury shows that Charles did not then th'ik , 



FOREIGN SUPPORT. 
o take up the scheme, though he did not wish to cut off 
all expectation of success.' The growing strength of the Par- 
liamentary armies during the winter, together with his disap- 
pointment of any immediate results from Harcourt's mission, 
probably turned Charles's thoughts once more towards a Dutch 
,(„. alliance. At all events, on February the izlh, when 
Hr^hdd '^^ ambassadors from the States had been some 
""'■ weeks in London, Jermyn wrote that the King and 

Queen were more favourable to the marriage than the Prince 
of Orange had supposed, and that they only wished to be sure 
that their affairs would be advanced by its means.' 

On the ambassadors and their proposals the Parliamentary 
leaders, though probably not in possession of the key of the 
enigma, not unnaturally looked with suspicion. When the 
Dutchmen demanded an audience of the Houses they found 

March 14. every diplomatic obstacle thrownin their way. At last, 
iJijiiion "" March 14, they contrived to intimate to the Lords 
offered. that they were ready, with the full approbation of the 
King, to tender their good offices to put an end to the war,' 
So hard was it, in the existing state of feeling, to meet any 
proposal tending to peace with a direct negative, that Vane 
and his friends preferred to get the negotiation — if negotiation 
there was to be — into their own hands. Under their influence 

„ jij the Commons voted that the Committee of Both 
Propcaai of Kingdoms should be entrusted with the preparation 
pity \a ih* of the terms to be laid before the King.^ The Lords, 
longing for peace, and being well aware that nothing 
p™^^'S acceptable to Charles would be offered by the enist- 
ihe Lords, jjig Committee, proposed the appointment of a new 
joint Committee, to be specially entrusted with the negotiation, 
on which they hoped to secure a preponderance of men who 
shared their views. The real motives of either House would 

' Jermyn lo Heenvliel, %",.f^a"i 1643- Groen van Primlerer, 
Set. 2, iv. 92, 94. 

' [Jermyn] lo [Hecavliet], Feb. l|. Ibul. 98. 

' The Dutch ambassadors lo the States- General, Match \\. Add. 
MSS. 17,677 R. fol. 246. L.f. vi. 419. 

' C.J. iii. 428. D'Ewes's Diaiy. Harl. MSS. 166. fol. 33, 
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hardly bear exposure to the public view, and for some time 
arguments of a practical or constitutional nature were made to 
do duty in the controversy which arose between the Houses. 
On March 30, Vane had such difficulty in carrying a majority 
with him on what appeared to be a mere question of procedure, 
that the numbers were equally divided, and he only gained his 
point by the Speaker's casting vote.* 

The news from Cheriton, which reached Westminster on 
April I, did much to strengthen Vane's shattered position. 
^ Day after day fresh messengers brought tidings of 

Waller's Waller's continued prosperity. Within ten days 
after the battle he had occupied Winchester, though 
the castle still held out, had overrun Andover, Salisbury, and 
Christchurch, and was threatening to advance into Dorsetshire. 

The news from Hampshire had very nearly led Charles to 
a resolution which would hardly have failed to prove disastrous. 
The Queen The Quccn was once more near the time of her 
iemSve from delivery, and was impatient to take refuge in a place 
Oxford. of safety far from the tumult of war, perhaps too to 
escape from the bitter tongues which found occupation in 
defaming her at Oxford. In her choice of quarters she hesi- 
tated for a time between Bristol and Chester. From the 
former it would be easier to escape to France ; from the latter 
the passage was open to Ireland,* where the Confederate 
Catholics assured her of a hospitable reception, as well as of a 
revenue of 4,000/. a month. Her decision for the time at least 
was in favour of Chester. Yet how to reach Chester now that 
the Roundheads were triumphant, save under Rupert's guidance, 
she hardly knew, and on April 3 Digby, by Charles's 
Ruptrt orders, summoned Rupert to leave his preparations 
to^rt for the defence of the North to escort the terrified 
^*^' Queen.3 Yet even Charles's uxorious fondness 

could not persist in a course so ruinous, and the order given 
on the 3rd was recalled on the 4th.* 

* L,/. vi. 472, 482, 483, 491. C.J, iii. 442. 

* Trevor to Ormond, March 9, April 13. Carte's Ormond, vi. 57, 87. 

* Digby to Rupert, April 3. Add. MSS, 18,981, fol. 126. 

* Digby :o Rupert, April 4. Add, MSS. 18,981, foU 130. See p. 375. 
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The Queen had been the more anxious to place herself 
under Rupert's care as she knew that her husband had not 
Chirks a man to spare for her protection. Charles had 
Suet^" already announced his intention of taking the field 
fisid. i[j peison, and Marlborough was selected as the 

place where his standard was to beset up for the new campaign. 

^ ^1^ On April lo he left Oxford, and on the following 
He reaves day reviewed his array, io,ooo strong, near 
Aidbourne, on the open ground which had been the 
scene of the skirmish preceding the batde of Newbury. On 
the i2th he returned to Oxford to await the development of 
Proc'tdinga the plans of the enemy, and to bring to a dose the 
cwi^TdP^- session of his Oxford ParliamenL That Parliament 
iBmeni. [j^,^ taken its duty too seriously to give complete 
satisfaction at Court. It had raised objections to official pro- 
ceedings, had overhauled accounts and suggested economies. 

^ .j_ In an address presented to the King on the 15th it 
iisiiddres^ manifested both its undoubted loyally and its entire 
'"*' incapacity for the higher work of statesmanship. In 
words which did no more than echo the vague sentiments 
which were so dear to Charles's heart, it begged him to repeal 
once more his assurances of protection to the Protestant re- 
ligion, his promise to convoke a national synod to establish 
the peace of the Church, and to recommend it, whenever the 
time came for it to meet, to have ' a care for the ease of tender 
consciences,' whatever that might mean. A single example of 
actual toleration accorded to some one particular tender con- 
science would have been worth more than the most solemn 
engagement to recommend toleration in the distant future. 
Charles was, moreover, asked to assure his subjects that he 
.. had no thought of abandoning the use of Parliaments 
The o.rnni in the future, and that the exactions authorised in 
proroeued. time of war should not be followed as a prece- 
Aorii ij. dent in time of peace. To all this Charles replied 
Sf«""" most graciously, and on the i6th he prorogued 
Oxford. Parliament to October 8.' On the 17th the Queen 
set out, not for Chester, but for Exeter. France, not Ireland, 
' RushtB. V. 597- 
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what the King would do for them before they did anything 
for the King.' 

The Supreme Council was the less likely to consent to 
Antrim's unreasonable demand as there was some probability 
DijtrtMof that before long it would be master of all Ireland- 
L™^'^'' In February the Scottish army in Ulster, half-starved 
^^"f' in spite of the promises of the Parliament at West- 

minster, was making active preparations to return to its native 
country, and the three English regiments which still held 
Belfast and the neighbouring towns for the King were, from 
sheer distress, on the verge of mutiny.' Charles was doing his 
The Prasi- best to weaken his own position in Munster. Lord 
5^^^ Inchiquin, a descendant of the house of O'Brien, 
"''^1^?- whose Protestantism had kept him firm in his loyalty 
•fin. to the English Crown, and who had commanded 

troops with credit in the war in the South, arrived at Oxford in 
February to ask for the vacant Presidency of Munster. Ail 
who knew Ireland thought him eminently qualified for the 
buieivcnio post. Charles, however, had a year and a half before 
paniand. promised it to Portland at the request of Lennox, 
and though it would have been easy enough to make Portland 
understand that in such times private engagements must give 
way before public necessities, Charles insisted on keeping his 
promise, though Portland had never been in Ireland in his 
life, and had never shown that he possessed the qualities of a 
soldier. Inchiquin went back to Ireland a disappointed man, 
ready to use against the King the sword which might have been 
drawn tn his cause.' 

If Charles was in danger of losing ground in Munster, his 
hope of gaining strength in Ulster was speedily quenched. 
Early in March Sir Frederick Hamilton brought assurances 
from Scotland that the wants of the Northern army should be 

I D. O'Neill to Ormond, Teb. 24 \ D. O'Neill to Digby, March 3 ; 
Ormoiid to Uigby, Maich 13. Carte's Ormond, vi. 42, 43, 60. 

' The Colonels in Ihe North to Onnond, Feb. 5, 20, 21. Carte MSS. 
'\%. fol. 104, 256, 273. 

' Digby to Ormond, Feb. 8 ; Inchiquin to Ormond, Feb. 10 ; Trevoi 
to Ormond, Feb. 19. Carle's Ormaiid, vL 30, 35, 37. 
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relieved, and before long the English Parliament, terrified at 
the risk which they would incur if the Scots withdrew from 
Ireland, made good the promises of Hamilton. All thought of 
returning to Scotland was at an end.* 

Charles had still to confront the Agents whom the Supreme 
Council had despatched to Oxford to lay its grievances before 
The Irish ^™' ^^^^ * ^^^ ^^ ^^ conclusion of a permanent 
oSSlltL** peace. Amongst other demands there were two of 
pre-eminent importance. The Agents asked for com- 
Theirde.*'' plete liberty for the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land and for the complete independence of the Irish 
Parliament In order to ensure the permanence of the new 
arrangement, official posts were to be fairly divided among his 
Majesty's subjects of both religions, and an Act was to be passed 
authorising the levy of trained bands as in England — that is to 
say, the creation of an army preponderatingly Celtic in origin, 
and Roman Catholic in religion. Only if these requests were 
granted were the 10,000 Celts, for whom Charles was anxiously 
waiting, to be despatched to his aid. " We know not," wrote 
Lord Muskerry, the principal personage among the Irish 
Agents, " how it may be hoped that the nation may subsist in 
the condition of free subjects if our desires be not granted." ^ 

Charles had now to listen to another tale. The Irish Catho- 
lic Agents had been followed to Oxford by agents appointed by 
the little group of Irish Protestants who had remained 
the Irish faithful to the King. Their demands, presented on 
Protestants. ^^^ jg^ ^^^g stJH more uncompromising than those 

of their opponents. Protestantism was to be established and 
Popery suppressed. The existing Parliament at Dublin, from 
which all Catholics had been expelled, was to be recognised 
as alone legitimate. The Confederate Catholics were to be 
deprived of all authority, and the arms and fortresses in their 
possession were to be taken from them. As soon as they were 

» The Colonels in the North to Onnond, March 12. Carte MSB. ix. 

fol. 493- 

« Demands of the Irish Agents, March 29. Gilbert's Hist, of the 
Irish Confed, They were again presented with some modifications on 
April 2. Carte's Ormonde vi. 75. 



disarmed they were at their own expense to restore the estates 
of Protestants to the condition in which they had been before 
the war. Poyning's law was to be maintained and a Protestant 
army kept on foot. No one who refused to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy was to sit in the House of Commons.' 
Between the two programmes no compromise was possible. 
On the one side was the harshest and most brutal assertion of 
Compromiw Protestatit ascendency, and of the right of the alien 
i^posdWt. minority to enslave the children of the soil. On the 
other was a scheme fairer in appearance, fairer, as far as we can 
now judge, in intentions, but leading inevitably to a situation 
in which the Protestants would have been at the mercy of their 
adversaries, and that too in days when the line of religious de- 
marcation rose up as an impenetra.ble wall of separation between 
the professors of antagonistic creeds. Even Charles, eager as 
he was to secure the 10,000 Celts, could not bhnd himself to 
the fact that he was asked to place his own co-religionists in 
the hands of a Catholic Parliament and a Catholic army, and 
what he felt hesitatingly and uncertainly was felt with passionate 
energy by the mass of his supporters. Their scorn- 
ful rejection of the Irish demands is to be read be- 
tween the lines of the vague address on the subject of religion 
which was presented by the Oxford Parliament on the ifih,* 
and it was the comprehension of this which directed the Queen's 
steps to Exeter and not to Chester on the 17th. 

Charles might hesitate long before giving a final answer 
which would cut off all hopes of further military assistance from 
Jreland, but his hope of entering on the new campaign with a 
CiiariB'i reinforcement of io,ooo Irishmen was none the less 
Jre'S^'dS- signally baffled. A disappointment as great asCharles's 
appoinied. awaited Montrose. Antrim, indeed, who continued 
to be treated with all courtesy at Kilkenny, had been enrolled 
as a member of the Supreme Council, and had been decorated 
with a high command in the Catholic army, but as yet there 
were no signs of any intention to provide him with the 2,000 

' PtoposiiionB of the Ptoieswnt Agents, April 18. Gabert's Hiii. tf 
the Irish Confcd. iii. 143. 
' See p. 3il. 
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men he required for his expedition to the Highlands. Monl- 
MontroM Fose, who OH February 13 had been appointed the 
Gc'neSn?" King's Lieutenant-General in Scotland — this time the 
Scotland. name of Maurice was omitted from the commission * 
M^nu^** — ^^ hastened to York to urge Newcastle to supply 
at York. him with the means of making his way into Scotland, 
whether Antrim effected a diversion in the Western Highlands 
or not Newcastle, who had all the Scottish army to face, and 
who could ill spare a single man, gave him 100 men mounted 
on worn-out horses and two small pieces of ordnance. Picking 
up a small force of horse and 800 foot in Cumberland and West- 
moreland, he crossed the border on April 14, and occupied 
Dumfries, in the hope that the nobles would rise 
He invades agalnst Prcsbytcrian tyranny. Either the nobles dis- 
* trusted Montrose or were cowed by the energy of the 
Committee of Estates. The local forces rose against him, and 
and returns his Only course was to retreat hastily to England, 
to England. Huntly, who about the same time raised the banner 
of revolt at Aberdeen, was without difficulty suppressed by Ar- 

M fi. Sy^^*^ ^" ^^y ^ Montrose was created a marquis, 
Montrose a a title which had no doubt been promised to him be- 

*^"*** fore he left England. 
There was too little coherence in Charles's schemes to bring 
success within his reach. The chief result of them was to create 
an ineradicable distrust of his character, and to bring down upon 
the unhappy Irish, whose fate in those times was not the one 
least deserving of sympathy, the inextinguishable hatred of allEng- 
lish Puritans and of most English Protestants. There can be no 
doubt that some Irish soldiers were mingled with those 

Irish 

soldiers in of English birth who had been shipped from Ireland.' 

"*^ "* ' In London it was believed that the native Irish had 

already flocked over in thousands, and had robbed and mur- 

> Commission, Feb. 13. Hist, MSS, Com, Rep, ii. 172. See p. 351. 

' Wishart^ 30. Macbrayre to Spottiswood, March 15. Napier's 

Memorials of MontrosCy ii. 389. Spalding^ ii. 332. Merc, Aulicus, E. 

39. 2. 

* On March 8 Ormond says that he is sending over five good companies 
of Irish and English. Ormond to Digby, March 8. Carte's Ormond^ vi. 51. 
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dered with an inhuman cruelty surpassing even thai of the ideal 
debauched Cavalier of the London press. Every Irishman was 
regarded as beyond the courtesies of honourable warfare, and 
when Captain Swanley, who kept guard off the coast of Pem- 
brokeshire, captured a vessel laden with troops from Ireland, he 
first offered the Covenant to the Englishmen among them, and 
iriih ^'^^^ ''^"^ ^'^^ ^Ti^ back to back and flung them into 

drowned bjF the sea to drown. Not a voice was raised in Parlia- 
ment or in the City in reprobation of this barbarous 
cruelty.' 

The Parliamentary armies were making head on every side. 
With Swanley's help Pembrokeshire was recovered and the 
„ ^ , neighbourine counties threatened.* On April 6 Crow- 
ahirera- land was recovered, and a limit placed to the incur- 
sions of thegarrison of Newark. Before long still more 
exhilarating tidings reached Westminster from the North. Sir 
Thomas Fairfax had left Lancashire, and, driving the Royalists 
out of the West Riding on his way, had joined his father before 
April, ,. Selby. On April ii Selby was stormed, and more 
Seii^ lakcd. (j^^^ 3,ooo prisoHcrs fell into the hands of the victori- 
ous generals. The effect on the Marquis of Newcastle was 
instantaneous. The danger in his rear drew him back from 
confronting the Scots at Durham. On the i8t!i he shut him- 
self up in York with s,ooo horse and 6,ooo foot. 
Kewcasde' The Scots followed promptly, and on the 20th they 
effected a junction with the Fairfaxes at Tadcaster. 
After due consultation the three generals applied themselves to 
prepare for the siege of York. If help did not speedily arrive 
the King's cau.se would be ruined in the North,' 

' Tht Kingdom's Wtikly Inlilligencir. E. 46, 4. 

' A Irut relalinn ef Ike routing of his Majeity's forces. E. 42, 1 3, 
A trut rtlalUM of the prociedings of Captain Langhom. E. 42, 19. 

■ Tht Kivgdom's IVteily lnlelHgen<ir. E. 44, I. The Com. of B. K. 
to Mancliestec, April 27. C»in. Letter Book. Rushw. v. 61a, 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

(THE PARTING OF ESSEX AND WALLER. 

The Parliamentary chiefs had reason to look with hopefulness 
to the campaign which was about to open. Waller's victory at 
1644. Cheriton and Fairfax's victory at Selby had more 
of tSr^" than counterbalanced Rupert's achievement in reliev- 
campaign. [^g Newark. On April 6 orders were given to Essex 
and Manchester to rendezvous at Aylesbury on the i9th,^ and 
there was every reason to suppose that their combined forces 
would be more than a match for the inferior numbers of which 
the King was able to dispose. Waller's army would thus be 
left free to push on towards the West. 

Yet even before a single regiment was on the march signs 
were not wanting of the existence of the causes which ultimately 

frustrated all these hopes, and showed that the 
Siiure^in Parliamentary armies in the South were wanting in 
mtnJ^' ^^^t ^^ity of purpose and in that resolute determina- 
armies. jjon without which numerical superiority is vain. 
Distrust of Essex was the first to discover that he was distrusted 

by the men who bore sway in the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms. His relations with the Peace-party in the House 
of Lords were too close not to excite suspicion in those who 
believed that any attempt to open negotiations with Charles 
would be disastrous to their cause, and who therefore feared 
lest he might use his military position to impose a ruinous 
peace, as he had been tempted to use it after the defeats of 
Adwalton Moor and Roundway Down. That in this they did 

' The Com. of B. K. to Manchester, April 6. Com, Letter Book, 
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him grievous wrong there can be no doubt whatever. Not 
His can- only was he chained by a stem sense of duty to the 
tiancy, exigencies of generalship, but his religion lay on the 

Puritan side of the party-wall which separated the contending 
forces. He now believed as sincerely as Cromwell that the 
peace for which he longed was only to be attained through the 
gate of victory,' though it might reasonably be doubted whether 
his was the arm to achieve the needful end. 

On April 8 Essex presented to the Lords a pathetic and 
dignified remonstrance. The delay in furnishing him with an 
April 8. army, he'said, had cost the country much, and might 
JJ^n'^uT ^^^^ cost it more. "Newark," he pleaded, "is not 
ihs LonJi. taken, Lincolnshire is lost, Gloucester is unsupplied, 
and the last weetc" — the week of Cheriton Fight^" there was 
but a step between us and death, and — what is worse — 
slavery." 

" For my part," continued the suspected commander, " as I 
first engaged myself in this cause and undertook this service 
with an honest and single heart, without any particular end of 
my own, but merely to serve my country and defend religion 
a.nd liberty, in which cause both Houses of Parliament and the 
good party of the whole kingdom have solemnly protested to 
live and die with me, which hath kept up my spirits all this 
while, and would not suffer me to lay down my commission 
notwithstanding all my discouragements ... so I shall be 
ready still to prosecute it with the utmost of my endeavours, 
and desire no longer to live than I shall be faithful in it ; and 
though you ha\e been pleased to reduce my army to 7,C30o 
foot and 3,000 horse, when my Lord of Manchester is allowed 
an army of 14,000 and receives 34,000/. a month for the pay of 
it^— since it is done by you I submit, and with them or a lesser 

' " The Committee of Both Kiogdoma . . . have presented theit 
opinions . • ■ that it is requisite that the Pailianient draw all Iheir 
forces together, and put it suddenly lo a day, and fight with the King's 
farces, or pursue them if they refuse ; and further declare that my Lord 
General did deliver it as his opinion ibat there was no way so likely as 
this to put an end to onr miseries." Thi KingdonCi Weekly IiUclligincer. 
E. 42, 4. 
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number, if it be your pleasures, I will, as I have several times 
already, adventure my life for the service of this cause," ^ 

Essex concluded by recommending a fresh appeal to the 
City. The simple and manly tone of his complaint was sure 
to go straight to the hearts of Englishmen, and on the 13th 
April 13. the City answered his appeal by a resolution to raise 
Ser»m«i * Considerable loan upon the usual security of the 
and money, estates of Papists and delinquents, and to send out 
three regiments of trained bands to the rendezvous at Ayles- 
bury, whilst three more were to be held in readiness to follow 
if their services were required.^ 

Yet, admirably as the cause of the Parliament was served 
by the devotion of the City, the very necessity of appealing to 
it pointed to a danger even greater than that which would 
result from the mutual jealousy of the commanders. To draw 
upon local resources was to rely upon help which, 
reliance on by the vcry nature of the case, could not be per- 
locai forces, n^^ncntly rendered. The local officials, zealous 
when war approached their own borders, would grow cool when 
the thunderstorm had drifted away. The local troops, whose 
daily toil was interrupted and whose means of livelihood were 
threatened by long service in the field, would soon cry for a 
speedy return to their homes. As it had been after Newbury, 
so it would be again till the discovery was made that victory 
was only to be attained by a trained and disciplined army, 
which had cast off all local ties and was commanded by officers 
bound to one another by the strictest military subordination. 

Already, when the City took its resolution, there had been 
fresh evidence of the instability of local forces. Waller's 
Waller'* victorious advance had come to an end because his 
jetreat. (^jjy rcgimcnts had insisted upon returning home. 
Finding himself with numbers too reduced to enable him to 
make head against the enemy on the borders of Dorsetshire, 
April 12. be drew back to his old quarters at Farnham, as if 
r^subna? Cheriton had never been fought. Taking advan- 
Famham. ^^gc of his enforced retreat, a Royalist party made 

> Z./. vi. 505. 
* Six speeches spoken in the Guildhall, £. 42, 18. 
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a dash at Warehain, captured the place, and threatened Poole. 
The City authorities indeed announced that two regiments were 
already on the way to take the place of their returning 
comrades, and that a third would soon follow, but the mischief 
which had been done was only too likely to be done again at 
some equally unseasonable moment.' 

On the day on which the City's offer of its trained bands 
was made, the controversy between the Lords and Commons 
April 13. °" '^^ matter of the negotiations took a new shape. 
P"ij°«i°f The Peers saw that to insist upon their refusal to 
abouiaDe- entrust the proposed negotiation with Charles to 
gotuuioD. ^^ Committee of Both Kingdoms was equivalent, in 
the face of the opposition of the other House, to an abandon- 
ment of the negotiation itself. They therefore gave way on the 
point on which they had long been obstinate^ and sent down 
an ordinance authorising the Committee to treat, but directing 
it to present its terms of peace not later than the 17th, in 
order that an attempt to open negotiations might be made 
before the armies took the field on the 19th,* The majority of 
the Commons, hoping that a victory might precede the nego- 
tiation, altered the date to the a6th, and this amendment was 
accepted by the Lords, who knew that, if they rejected it, there 
would be no negotiation at all.'' 

There was still a delay in bringing the quarrel to decision 
in the field Ample as were the resources of the South- East 
of England, they were all too little to support the 
Dplni^g'ihe armies of Essex and Waller and Manchester, as well 
campaign. ^^ thosc of Lcvco and Monro. Parliament was 
always behindhand with its payments, and the recruiting of 
the new armies, even with free recourse to the press-system, 
proceeded but slowly. The 19th, appointed for the rendez- 
vous at Aylesbury, arrived, but Essex was not ready to stir." 

' C.J. iii. 458. The Com. of B. K. lo Waller and Balfour, April 13, 
The Com. of B. K. to Waller, April 14. The Com. of B. K. lo the 

CoDimanders of the City regiments, April 14. Com. Letter Book. 
' See p. 329. • L.J. vL S14. 

' C.J. >il 460. L.J. vi. 530. 
» Agostini lo the Doge, April ^. Venetian TranHripIs, R.O. The 
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Manchester, indeed, had an army equipped for a campaign, 
but his first duty was to the Eastern Association, and that 
duty required him to watch Rupert's movements as long as 
Lincoln remained in the hands of the Royalists. 

Hoping more from war than from negotiation, the Com- 
mittee of Both Kingdoms delayed its appointed task as long as 
^^^j was decently possible, and when at last, on April 29, 
The p<^c« it produced its propositions, they were such as were 
of thT only compatible with a virtual capitulation of the 
Royalist party. 

Weak as the Peace-party was, it had never appeared to 
greater disadvantage than now. Counter-policy to propose it 
The Peace- had absolutcly none. The King's vague and un- 
SJ'^-JilStr. certain note of consideration for tender consciences 
P'^**^>'- seemed statesmanship itself by the side of the silence 
of Holies and Maynard, of Salisbury and Pembroke. The con- 
flict between the two Houses, which blazed up again as soon as 
the Committee's proposals were presented, turned upon purely 
Disputes secondary points. There was a long wrangle over 
tS'n^wt ^e ^ish of the Lords to re-admit to their seats the 
on the seats membcrs of both Houses who had returned from 

of returned 

members; Oxford, in which the Commons, whose negative 
voice was conclusive, took the stricter view, no doubt in order 
to prevent the reinforcement of the Peace-party in the Lords 
by Bedford and Holland, Clare and Conway, who with others 
had been dropping in and tendering their submission from 
time to time. Another subject of dispute was the wish of the 
Commons to give to Manchester the authority of an indepen- 
onMan- dent command, whilst the Lords were anxious to 
^JS^d: keep him in subordination to Essex.' Still more 
n the re- despcratc was the struggle over the reappointment 
*Ti*"f the ^^ ^^ Committee of Both Kingdoms, the three 
Commiitee mouths for which it had been established expiring 
kingdoms, in May. The Commons insisted upon a simple 

Dutch ambassadors to the States-Genend, May ^. Add. AfSS. 17,677 

R, fol. 289. 

1 The details will be found ^read over the journals of the two Houses 

in April and May. 
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renewal of the powers of the existing Committee, whilst the 
Lords, doubtless with the intention of giving a larger repre- 
sentation to the Peace-party, wished to increase its numbers. 
Day after day the Lords sent down amendments to the ordi- 
nance proposed by the Commons. Day after day the Commons 
threw out the amendments of the Lords. Before an agreement 
could be effected, the Committee reached its term, and for 
some days at a most critical moment there was no central 
authority except a discordant Parliament to direct the move- 
ments of the armies in the field. 

A deadlock such as this had in some way or other to be 
brought to an end. The way in which the object was attained 

Maji -a was characteristic of the leadership of Vane and St. 
miireere- John,' as Opposed to that of Pym. 
'Pf™"^ On February i, when the proposal to appoint a 

oSteMiM governing Committee was first mooted, the Lords 
iKvivrd. had been surprised into passing an ordinance for 
its creation, in which they conferred upon the new body for 
an unlimited time powers so vast as to rouse a warm resistance 
in the House of Commons.^ This 'omnipotent ordinance,' as it 
was then called, had never been rejected by the Lower House, 
but had simply been laid aside. It was now taken up and 
passed by the Commons. As the Lords had already sent 
it down, it was unnecessary to ask them to vote on it again. 
It therefore became law, as far as anything could become law 
without the royal assent, and the baffled Lords, circumvented 

May 14. by a trick, had to look on without the possibility of 
^t'™^in E'ving effect to their dissatisfaction, when the old 
Kiiioworii. Committee met on May 24 to continue its work.' 

All this while Charles had been doing his best to strengthen 
his main army. It was indeed a matter of serious consideration 
Th»si«ge *° '*''" '^^'i since the middle of March, Prince 
oTLyme. Mauricc, at the head of a force 6,000 strong, had 

' D'Ewes ascribes the plan to Ihem. Hari. MSS. 166, fol. 64I). 

■ See p. 305. 

• C./. iii. 503- /../. vi. 564. Whitacre's Diary. Aild. AHS. zi,\\6, 
fol. 145b. D'Ewes's Diaiy. Harl. MSS, 166, fol. 64b. £>a/ book oj 
the Com. of B. K., May 14. 
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been engaged in an attempt to beat down the stubborn spirits 
of the men of Lyme. In vain storming parties had been led 
again and again against the fortifications hastily thrown up. 
Yet Maurice could not bear to leave his task unaccomplished, 
even to bring succour to his uncle in his hour of danger.* By 
VavaMMir recalling Sir William Vavasour, who was posted in the 
recalled. neighbourhood of Gloucester, with the greater part of 
the troops under his command, Charles was indeed able to raise 
the numbers of his main army to about 10,000 ; but the price 
which he paid for this reinforcement was the completion by 
Relief of ^^c Parliamentarians of the work of supplying 
Gloucester. Glouccstcr with ammunition, which had been to 
some extent successful before Vavasour's recall, but which 
Mynn, who was left in charge of the small force remaining in 

the Severn Valley, was entirely unable to hinder.* 
Kummons So hopeless did the situation appear to Charles, that 
"'**'^' he once more summoned Rupert to his side. Rupert, 
knowing the supreme importance of the relief of York, de- 
spatched Byron to plead against his uncle's resolution. Before 
Byron's urgency Charles gave way, and announced that he 
would for the present be content if Rupert would send to 
Worcester a body of 2,000 foot and a regiment of horse, and 
if he would himself abstain from engaging so far * in northern 
designs * as to be unable to join the army near Oxford in the 
first week in June. Rupert could ill spare a single man, and 
he was most unwilling to abandon his march to the help of 

Newcastle on which his heart was set. On April 25 
RuM?t at* he was himself at Oxford, entreating that his army. 
Ox ord. brought together with the greatest difficulty, might 
be suffered to remain intact.^ 

Before Rupert had been long at Oxford the news of the 
gathering of the Parliamentary armies round York * sharpened 

' Relation concerning the siege of Lyme. Clarendon MSS, 1,738 (8). 

• Corbet, MiL Gov, of Gloucester, 90. Bibl. Glocestr, 

• The King to Rupert, April 20, 22. Mr. Firth*s Rupert Transcripts, 
Byron to Ormond, April 29. Carte AfSS. x. fol. 464. Dugdale's Diary, 

• Commissioners at Newark to Rupert, April 24. Mr. Firth's Rupert 
Transcripts^ 
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his eagerness to march to the relief of the threatened city. 
For ten days he strove to impart his own unwavering courage 
to the irresolute King. If Chailes, he argued, would keep 
His miiiHuy Strong garrisons in Reading, VVallingford, Abingdon, 
•dviM. g^jj Banbury, manceuvring round Oxford with a 

strong body of horse, it would be as impossible fur the com- 
bined armies of the Parliament to master so extensive a position 
as it would be for them to push on, leaving the fortresses un- 
assailed in their rear. Prince Maurice, with some reinforce- 
ment of cavalry, would thus be at liberty to beat down what 
resistance still hampered bis movements in the West, whilst 
Rupert would have a free hand to make himself master of the 

Mays. North.' When, on May 5, Rupert left Oxford he 
^1^" had every reason to believe that his plan of campaign 
Oiford. 1,3(5 been adopted. 

The next day Rupert's plan was, at least in part, abandoned. 

Forth, perhaps wisely, thought that the position recommended 

by Rupert was too extensive, and had already sug- 

Forth'spian gested that the fortifications of Reading should 

"^^ ■ be demolished.' There was the more reason why 

Charles should contract his efforts, as his military inferiority 

was being brought home to him in every direction. Barnstaple 

had revolted in January, and now Massey was 

luccesscs. taking one post after another in the neighbourhood 

May*, of Gloucester, whilst Maurice had not yet succeeded 
takmby in reducing Lyme. On May 6 Manchester stormed 
Mantiie,t«. jjjg Close of Lincoln. The whole county fell speedily 
into their hands. A bridge was swiftly thrown over the Trent 
at Gainsborough, and Manchester, to whom orders had been 
given to proceed to the North, instead of effecting a junction 
with Essex at Aylesbury, as had been originally intended, 
carried the army of the Eastern Association into 
mavis 10- Yorkshire, to take part with Leven and the Fairfaxes 
"" "' in the momentous siege of York. Already Newcastle 
had made every preparation to hold out as long as possible, 
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sending away the greater part of his cavahy, as Fairfax had 
done at Hull, before the investment was completed.^ 

On May i8 the demolition of the fortifications of Reading 

was finished, and its garrisoo of 2,500 men was rendered avail- 

Man*. *^ ^^ service in the field.* On the following 



Readme <jay Esscx and Waller, to whom the conduct of the 
campaign against the King was entrusted now that 
*^ '^ Manchester had been despatched elsewhere, met for 



Es>exaad consultation in the town which had just been 
^*'*'' abandoned by Charles.' There was no lack of 
courtesy apparent on either side, but it did not bode well for 
the harmonious co-operation of the two Parliamentary Generals 
that it m-as arranged between them that the two armies should 
operate separately. 

In the ro)'al camp there was every token of despondency. 
There had even been a talk of sending the Prince of Wales 
mnspood- "^^o Cornwall as a measure of precaution.* The 
c>ir£» ever-present apprehension of coming danger did 
cAmjk much to prolong the discussion between the King 

and the representatives of the Irish Catholics. The prospect 
of seeing 10,000 Irish soldiers landing in England was very 
Feeling at tempting to Charles, but on the other hand it was 
Ik^hc terribly unpopular among his own supporters. " Al- 
iibh offers, though," wTOtc Digby to Ormond, " the Irish Agents 
should be moderate and reasonable, it is so nice and dangerous 
a business, that it will hardly be in the King's power at present 
to give them; with any approbation of his Council any such 
conditions as wise men can accept and answer to those that 
trusted them. The danger of scandal for his Majesty to grant 
them almost anything more than private promises, which I 
conceive he will also be chary to do, is likely to be much 
improved by the wild and extravagant propositions of those 
that call themselves the Protestant Agents. The truth of the 

* A particular nUUwm. £. 479 & The JCingabm's Weekly InielU- 
gtfuer. EL 47, 19. 

* WaiKer, Hist, Disc. 13. • Merc. Cto. E. 49, 12. 

* Elyot to Rupert, May 21. Digby to Rupert, May a6. Lennox to 
Rupeit, May 26. Add. MSS. 18,981, foi. 180, 182, 184. 
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case is this : Everybody that is faithful to the King's i 
apprehends the necessity of a peace,' both for the preservation 
of the Protestants in Ireland and the support of our affairs 
here ; but everybody also is seeking, as the ape did, to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire with the puppy's foot, and to cast off 
the counsel of granting the Irish anything at all to his neigh- 
bour ; which is the reason why I do not wonder at all that in 
none of your letters 1 have ever received any opinion from you 
concerning this matter. Only in one thing I shall presume to 
provoke your advice, and that is how you think it may agree 
with his Majesty's interests there and the safety of the Protes- 
tant subjects' condition ? For, to tell you freely my apprehen- 
sion, I do not think the matter likely to proceed to further 
terms of accommodation than so ; not but that everybody 
desires a better settlement in relation to Ireland, but every- 
body is restrained in counsel by apprehensions of the ill effects 
which any concession of the Irish Catholics at this time may 
have upon the affections of the people here."* 

When such sentiments as these prevailed — and necessarily 

prevailed— at Oxford, the acceptance of the Irish terms was 

May «. impossible for Charles. Yet he was unable to look 

tiailo"' wTth '^^ f^*^' fairly in the face, and, hoping that time j 

lurn'^ver '^'ou'd bring a remedy, he contented himself w 

loOnnond. asking for a renewal of the cessation, turning over 

the negotiation for peace to the patient, much-enduring 

Ormond, in the vain hope that that loyal servant would in 

some way find a solution which would reconcile incompatible 

claims. The Irish agents were dismissed from 

'' ' Oxford with every appearance of favour.' They 

seem to have been assured that in case of an agreement 

Ormond would be directed to combine with the Confederate 

Catholics in military operations against the Scots.* 

' I.e. B peace in Ireland. 

' Diyby lo Ormond, May 9. Carte's Ormond, vi. 114. 

• Dugdale's Diary. Petcival lo Onnond, May 23. Radcliffe to 
Ormond, June li. Carle's Ormond, vi. izy, 146. Digby to Ormond, 
JuJy 7, Carte M.'!S. xi. fol. 379. 

* Ormond lo IJigl>y, July 17. Carte's Omiond, vi. 163. 
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Charles appears to have been thoroughly convinced that 
without extraneous aid he could not make head against his 
enemies, and he could not be brought to understand that 
extraneous aid might do him more harm than good. On 
May 3a May 30, a week after the dismissal of the Irish 
^r^e*^ Agents, a letter written from Exeter by the Queen 
tiSlTup. ^^ ^^ Prince of Orange announced that the treaty 
Goffes ^^^ ^^ marriage of the Prince of Wales was at last 
mission. to be scHOUsly taken up. The letter was carried by 
Dr. Goffe, who had been chaplain of Lord Goring's regiment in 
the Dutch service, and in that capacity had done much to 
forward the use of the Book of Common Prayer by the English 
soldiers in the Netherlands.* He was now sent as a nego- 
tiator, on the ground that a personage of higher rank might 
raise suspicion. 

His instructions were more than usually indicative of 
Charles's ignorance of the ways of men. The Prince was to 
His in- ^ informed that the proposed marriage was to form 
•tructions. a link between England, France, and the Dutch 
Republic. The three nations were, therefore, to enter into an 
offensive and defensive alliance. Frederick Henry, if France 
should so desire, was to go to war with the Emperor, and to 
give general military assistance to France. He was also — and 
this was the clause which alone possessed direct interest for 
Charles— to furnish fifteen or twenty ships of war for two 
months, and a sufficient number of other vessels to bring over 
to England 4,000 French foot and 2,000 French horse. 
Mazarin, it was true, had hitherto made no promise to allow 
Charles the benefit of this little army, still less to advance the 
money to pay it. If, then, the French Court should prove 
obdurate, Frederick Henry was at once to give up the French 
alliance and to make a truce with Spain. He was also to send 
over to England the English regiments in his service, to agree 
upon the sum due as an acknowledgment of the wrongdoing 
of the Dutch in the massacre of Amboyna, and to pay his 
daughter's portion in ready money.^ 

* Hist, of Engl 1 603- 1 642, vii. 316. 

* Jenny n to the Prince of Orange, May 30. Henrietta Maria to the 
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Even Charles, it is probable, never proposed anything more 
fatuous than the suggestion that the Dutch should make terms 
A foolish with Spain. It is difficult to understand how any 
suBgcsiion. gj^^g man could have supposed that an old warrior 
hke the Prince of Orange, who had three months before 
renewed the treaties which hound him to France, and who was 
now preparing to join the French with a Dutch fleet in laying 
siege to Gravelines, should have been willing— or should have 
been able if he had been willing — to fling up one alliance and 
to adopt another merely for the pleasure of seeing his daughter 
married to the Prince of Wales. As might have been expected, 
the Prince replied that he should be glad to see a good under- 
standing arrived at between England and France, but that he 
would have nothing to do with Spain.' 

Long before this answer reached England it had been 
necessary for Charles to consider how he might defend himself 

June 14. 'f foreign aid failed him. In his Council the notion 
ihe'ptinc' "^ ofTering batde was only suf^ested to be rejected, 
ofOranBe. afjd ox\ May 25 Abingdon was abandoned. On the 

Msyij. 26lh it was occupied by Essex, whilst Waller pushed 
•bandoned: On In the direction of Wantage, to gain, if possible, 

Maya6. a passage over the Thames above Oxford, and so to 
pi'c'd'by'' fut ofl" Charles from the West.^ 
'^«"- Charles's hold upon the West was already 

loosening. On the 24th Malmesbury surrendered to Massey, 

^^ and on the z6th, the day on which Essex entered 

Miusey Abiugdoo, Charlcs despatched Hopton to Bristol, 
MaiiuM- that he might at least preserve the great Western 
"'"' port from falling into Parliamentary hands. Maurice 

was still occupied with the siege of Lyme, and Rupert was only 
just starting for the relief of York. 

On the 27th a council of war met at Oxford. Scouting the 



Prince of Orange, May 30 (!). Ins mictions for Goffe. GrMii van 
Prinsltrcr, Ser. 2, iv. 99, icx), lal. 

' Reply of the Prince of Orange to Goffe, June u. Groin van 
IVinsttrer, Ser. 2, iv. 

• Walker, Bist. Diic. 14. 
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notion of fighting under present circumstances, it recom- 
mended that, if Essex and Waller combined 10 
The Kine'. attack Oxford, Charles should post himself in such x 
^ position as to keep the communications of the city 

open, at least on one side. If they separated, the Royal army 
was strong enough to fall upon each of them alternately with 
every prospect of success.' The plan was rather a modification 
of Rupert's scheme than an original conception. Rupert had 
proposed that Charles, with all his force, should guard a large 
circle of fortifications round Oxford, whilst he was himself set 
free to strike at the enemy at a distance. According to the 
new plan a small force only would be left at Oxford, whilst 
Charles, with at least a part of his army, would be as free as 
Rupert. It is probable that the modification was due to yorth. 
At least his creation as Earl of Brentford in the English 
peerage on the very day on which the council of war was held 
goes far to show that his influence was at this time in the 
ascendant. 

Whoever was the author of the plan, it marks a change in 
Charles's strategy corresponding with the change in his military 
Achanic position which resulted from the entrance of the 
i>r>ii»Mg)-. Scots. In the campaign of 1643 he had hoped to 
outflank and to crush the enemy by the weight of superior 
numbers. In 1644 he knew his forces to be numerically 
inferior, and he fell back upon the idea of compensating for 
that inferiority by rapidity of movement from his central 
position at Oxford. 

It is not sufficient for a general to form a good plan. It 
is also necessary for his success that his opponents should 
commit blunders, and Chailes had not long to wait to see the 
blunder on which he had counted committed before his eyes. 
MayaB. Oi^ tbe 28th Esscx crossed the Thames at Sandford, 
o'e^™" ^"'^ \ao\. up his quarters at Islip, leaving Waller to 
and waiitr. operate independently on the Berkshire side. The 
separation of the two armies was not yet complete, but there 
nas an evident tendency to separate. 

' Advice of the council of war. Add. MSS. iS.gSl, fol. 185. 
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During three days Essex strove in vain to seize the bridges 
over the Cherwell at Gosford and Enslow. On June 2 the 
Essex Dutch ambas<;adors, who, in despair of obtaining a 

Ch^rwdL hearing at Westminster for their proposal to mediate, 

June a. ^^ recently arrived at Oxford, waited upon Essex 
Sedition ^^ "''S^ ^^™ ^^ ^P^" direct negotiations with Charles, 
offered. Anxious for pcace as he was, Essex was too loyal 
to his employers to respond to the overture, and he told the 
ambassadors plainly that if they wanted to treat they must 
apply elsewhere.* 

It seemed at last likely that military events would take a 
decisive turn. On the very day on which the ambassadors 
Waller ^^'"^ pleading with Essex, Waller, who had signalised 
AbiTdon ^^^ occupation of Abingdon by hewing down with 
Cross, Puritanic fervour the stately market-cross adorned 

and seizes with images of saints and kings, forced a passage 

ew n ge. ^^^^ ^^ ^.^^^ ^^ Newbridge, some miles above 

et^lp^* Oxford. Charles himself, who was that evening at 
capture. Woodstock, was in imminent danger of being 
captured. In such a crisis timid counsels were not wanting. 
Would it not be the best course, suggested someone, to sur- 
render on conditions ? "I may be found in the hands of the 
Earl of Essex," was the King's reply, *' but I shall be dead 

first." » 

In all haste Charles withdrew to Oxford, but there at least 
it was impossible to remain. If his whole army were blocked 
up in the city, a single fortnight would suffice to starve it out 
On the morning of the 3rd, by a feigned attack on 
He ie"te\' Abingdon, he drew Waller to its defence, and then, 
Oxford. turning sharply back to Oxford, he rode out as soon 
as it was dark at the head of some 3,000 horse and 2,500 foot. 
On the afternoon of the 4th he was at Burford, and 
M^sMy ^ a second night march brought him to Bourton-on- 
Te^es- the -Water. There had been some thought of making 
^^* for Bristol, but when Charles arrived at Evesham be 

> The Dutch ambassadors to the States-General, June ^. Add, MS^, 
17,677 R, fol. 321. ■ Clarendon, viii. 47. 
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learned that Tewkesbury had surrendered to Massey ; that 
Denbigh, who for some months had been holding his own at 
the head of a small force in Shropshire and Staffordshire, was 
advancing southwards ; and that Essex and Waller were on the 
march. To make for Bristol would be to hazard a battle, and 
a battle was the very thing which Charles most wished for the 
present to avoid. He therefore pushed on for Worcester, 

June 6. where he took up his quarters on the 6th, The 
Oiariesat prospcct bcfore him was not a bright one. "When 
I have told your Highness this," wrote Digby to 
DigV" Rupert, after recounting the incidents of the march, 
"the"' "and that Essex comes upon us one way, Waller 
BtaatioB. likely to go about us on the Welsh side by Gloucester, 
that Massey and the Lord Denbigh towards Kidderminster, 
both with considerable forces ; and when to all this I shall add 
the uncertainty of your brother's succeeding before Lyme, and 
that Oxford is scarcely victualled for a month, and for aught 
we know blocked up in a manner by the enemy's horse, your 
Highness will easily frame to yourself an image of our con- 
dition." 

Charles had intended to make a stand at Worcester, but 
on the 9th Sudeley Castle surrendered to Waller, and on the 

June... 12th orders were given for a retreat to Bewdley.' 
mire's°io ^^ °"'y ^^^ King's enemies had been under a single 
Eemdiey. commander, it would have been almost impossible 
for him to escape destruction. Deliverance came to him 
because neither of the Parliamentary commanders was ready 
^ to take orders from the other. On June 6 a council 
Cnundi of of war was held at Stow-on- the-^Vold, at which both 
Stovmn- Essex and Waller were present. It might have been 
thought that a council held under these circumstances 
would have recognised that the one paramount obligation of 
the Parliamentary commanders was to crush the King. As a 
matter of fact, its attention was directed to the relief of Lyme. 
It was the decided opinion of the council that if Lyme was to 
be relieved, it was on Essex rather than upon Waller that the 

' Di^hy to Rupert, June 8. IVarburttm, ii. 417. Walker's Hist, 
Din:. 15, Symonds' Diary, 3. 
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task ought to devolve. Not only was Elssex farther from the 
King and nearer Lyme than Waller, but his army was more 
homogeneous, as being composed of men enlisted for general 
service, whilst that of Waller was mainly composed of men who 
had been furnished by the Association of Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey, and who were therefore likely to be unwilling to be 
long absent from their homes. 

In truth this extraordinary diversion of half the army from 
its proper work was but part of a preconceived plan. It was 
Essex no mere relief of an heroic but unimportant garrison 

S^^l^tt) which was contemplated. Essex, always prone to 
the West, ^jQ] Under the influence of those around him, had 
fallen under the influence of Lord Robartes and the gentlemen 
of Devon and Cornwall. He fancied that if, after relieving 
Lyme, he pushed on into the West, he should not only occupy 
a province which Waller had long regarded as his own, but 
should, by cutting off" one main source of Charles's supplies, 
do more to bring the war to an end than if he had defeated 
the King in a pitched battle.* 

It is evident that Essex altogether underestimated Charles's 
resources. Waller, he thought, had no more to do than to 
drive the King before him, and then to turn back to the dull 
Waller's ^ox\i of besieging Oxford. Waller, at least, knew 
opinion. better than this. The chase after the King's person 
appeared to him to be an endless task, yet one which, endless 
as it was, must necessarily be faced. As long as Charles was 
at large there would be no end to the war, * for, break his army 
never so often, his person will raise another.' * 

June 12. To the members of the Committee of Both 

Uo^Sfth^' Kingdoms the announcement of the impending divi- 
^f*fto h"** ^^^" ^^ ^^ armies was an unpleasant surprise. Vague 
Kingdoms, and Uncertain as their language had been, they had 
intended that Essex should employ the bulk of his army in 

> Robartes and others to Lenthall, May 28. Printed without a date 
in LJ, vL 16 ; the date is supplied from D'Ewes's Diary. HarL MSB. 
166, fol. 86. 

' Essex to the Com. of B. K., June 6 ; Waller and Hazlerigg to the 
Com. of B. K., June 7. Com. Lttter Book, 
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besieging Oxford, and, having received the app b f 

^3™S the Commons, they sent off a letter to th lied 

mreiuni. Commander, in which they directed h d 

spatching a sufficient force to relieve Lyme, to h n b k 
towards Oxford with the remainder of his army,' 

The Peers stood by Essex, and called on th C mn e 
to inform their House what instructions had bee he 

General. The Committee had grown d 

ofijKiion of to treat the mutilated House of Lords w h mpt, 

and replied with a refusal to give inforn n p 

at the demand of both Houses. The insult wa h 
as the Commons had already been taken into council. The 
Lords were, however, powerless, and could do no more than 
direct that both their own question and the Committee's 
answer should be deleted from their journals, so that no 
evidence of their helplessness might remain on record.' 

It was easier for the Committee to set the Peers at naught 
than to impose their will upon a General in command of an 
. army. Their letter overtook Essex on June n at 

Eswx Blandford, where he was well on his way towards 

obeyihe Lyme. He replied that he was carrying out their 
Binnu . Qj.(jg^ j(j relieve Lyme in the only manner in which 
it was possible for him to do so, and he further asserted that 
he had their approval in devoting himself, after Lyme had been 
relieved, to the reconquest of the West. Having thus put 
upon ambiguous passages in former letters ' an interpretation 
which served his purpose, he proceeded to enlarge on Waller's 
unfitness for the task of overrunning the West. His rival, he 
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alleged, afber disposmg of the Kmg; woold be in a good posh^ 
for mrring bsick to undertake the siege of Oxford with the 
assistance of the reintbrceoieats which mi^ht leasooably be 
expected to join him. ** Pzidoa me,"' cootinDed the aggrieved 
commander, ^if I make bold to order and direct my own 
>Li:or-GecbexaIf^ for in tnidi I do not see how Sir WHiiam 
WjHer can take caze of all the coantries along the seaside &om 
DoTcr to Sl Michaels Monnt. If yoa think fit to set him at 
IfbertY and coonne me. be pleased to make him General and 
me die Major-Geneial * of some brigade, that my soldiers may 
haTe fr&t qoarter, free plimder, and contribations besides, as 
his have without controL Finally, that army which hath the 
greatest strength of foot wiH be most able, by God's blessing, 
to reduce the West, and I biHieve that I have die most lesolate 
tboc in Christendom. Take heed how you disa£fect them, for 
if yon lose them either by commandii^ me' to be still or 
patting them npon ordinary serrices iHiich are bdow them, 
yoa will repent too late, and I too soon. If yon encourage 
me to advance farther into die West, I hope in a reasonable 
time to relieve Lyme and distress Weymouth ; but if you call 
back Sir William Waller from poisuing the King and stop me 
in my march to the West, we are like to lose the benefit of 
both armies this summer, because we are put upon cross 
services, which lie far out of our way, and are denied the 
benefit of those fair opportunides which God hath put into 
oar hands. Consider what I have said, and if by following 
your advice the West be not reduced, Hopton's army be re- 
cruited, and Lyme lost, let not the blame be laid upon your 
lordships innocent though suspected servant, Essex." * 

Essex would soon have to make up his mind whither he 

would betake himself. Lyme was still untaken. On May 23 

Warwick had arrived off the little port with a few 

the siege of shjps, in which he had conveyed supplies to the 

^^™^ besi^ed. His presence encouraged them, although 

he was absolutely powerless against the army of the enemy 

» "Major" in the MS. « Also "Major'* in the MS. 

» 'One' in MS. 

« Essex to the Com. of B. K., June 14. Cnw. Ltttar B^otu, 
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which was lying on the lower slopes of the hills. Behind the 
slender line of fortification, over which an active man could 
without difficulty leap, the townsmen held sturdily out ; all the 
more resolutely as amongst the scanty military garrison was the 
Colonel Blake who was afterwards the indomitable Admiral of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate.' After every effort to 
storm the place had failed, Maurice hiid recourse to one 
desperate expedient. He poured a shower of red-hoC iron 
upon the town in the hope of lighting up a conflagration 
which would render defence impossible. Maurice was, how- 
ever, disappointed, and the fires which he raised were ex- 
tinguished almost as soon as they were kindled. Lyme was 
at last delivered by the approach of Esse^t. At two o'clock in 
the early morning of the 15th the Royalist army 
Tfit siege' drew off. The townsmen, sallying forth on the 
following day, gazed with admiration at the solidity 
of the works of the besiegers. One characteristic act of cruelty 
sullied the whiteness of their triumph. An Irish woman, left 
behind by Inchiquin's Munster regiment, ' was slain and pulled 1 
almost to pieces by the women of Lyme.' ^ 

The relief of Lyme was quickly followed by the occupation » 
Wiymouih of Weymouth. Having achieved these two objects, 
occupied. Essex deliberately resolved to pu.sh forward into 
the West. " If," he wrote to the Houses, " after all my sad 

' The details of Blake's early career given in the usual biographies are 
possibly more or less un trust worthy. Professor Laughlon, who repeals them 
in his article in the Diet, of National Bisgraphy, acknowledges that they 
are founded on a ' mendacious chap-book.' The story, however, as bos 
been pointed out by a writer in the Saturday Stvieui, of Blake's holding 
out in a fort outside Bristol after Fienaes had surrendered the place, is 
corroborated by Frynne's statement that Fiennes ' left Captain Blake and 
Captain Husbands in Brandon Hill and Prior Hill fans bebind hiui.' 
tna anil full rtlalint ef the . . . trial . . . ef N. Fiennts. E. i; 
16, p. 4S- Blake, however, does not appear to have been assaulted, 
that he did not on this occasion display any special heroism. 

' A letter from the Earl of (Varwici. E. 51, 9. A full relation ef 1 
tht viheU iitge ^ Lyme. E. Ji, 15. Journal of the siege, Roberts' iT 
end Antiquities of Lynie, S2. Blake was in Lym^tut wu not 
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consultations, faithful endeavours, and, by God's blessing, 
Esex per. happy success, you shall call me back as one that 
^^"^ is not fit to be trusted any further in a business 
the West. q{ g^ch high concemment, I will come and sit in 
Parliament as not knowing any military employment worthy of 
my presence in any associated county, which is wholly com- 
mitted to the care and trust of some inferior commander." ^ 

Essex here appears at his worst There are no signs in 
any of his letters that his mind embraced the campaign as a 
whole. He had reasons to give, which were at least 
Essex as a worthy of Consideration, why, if he could possess 
*'' himself of the West, the royal cause would receive a 
heavy blow by the loss of the contributions of those regions ; 
but he never asked whether, as things stood elsewhere, he was 
capable of possessing himself of the West It was, in fact, his 
own incapacity to act as a commander-in-chief which almost 
justified the Houses and their Committee in refusing to treat 
him as such. Their mode of dealing with the difficulty was 
indeed as fatal as his own. Though E^sex and Manchester, 
Cromwell and Waller, were all members of the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms, it was seldom that any of them were able 
to take part in its deliberations. Its acting members were 
civilians, and civilians are necessarily incapable of wisely 
directing the movements of armies. Their own instructions to 
Essex had been vague and uncertain, and in distrust of the 
General they had divided his authority amongst officers 
nominally under his command, whilst they did not venture to 
remove him from his post, mefficient as he was, because he 
had a large following amongst the officers, and because he 
was regarded with affection by that numerous body in the two 
Houses which hoped against hope that he would one day 
June as. declare himself on the side of peace. On June 25 
^^^ JO the Commons gave way before tiie persistence of the 
the West. General, and directed that Essex should be informed 
that he was at liberty to pursue his westward march.* 

' Essex to the Houses of Parliamen*. L,J, vi. 602. The letter is not 
dated, buc was probably written either on the 17th or iSth. 
• C./. iii. 542. 



CHARLES TURNS BACK. 

It was only gradually that the Parliamentary commanders 
would learn that neither the besieging of towns nor the occu- 
pation of territory would end the war so long as the enemy was 
unbeaten in the field. The Royalist commanders had already 
juM .3. discerned the truth, and, when once the separation 
»^Mt'' "^ "^ Essex and Waller was known, the only question 
Bewdiey. agitated amongst themwas whether the King should 
march northwards to assist Rupert in beating Manchester and 
the Scots, or should carry out his original plan of falling alter- 
nately upon Essex and Waller. Local considerations, derived 
from the positions of the armies, decided Charles in favour of 
tune. ^'^ latter plan, and on June 14 he made up his 
ciwi« mind, though personally inclined to despondency, to 
remm lo hurry back to Oxford in order to collect reinforce- 
ments which would enable him to fight Waller with 
advantage.' 

The Royal army was better horsed than that of Waller, 

and could easily outmarch its opponents. On June ai it 

reached Woodstock, where, after a junction with 

chaiicsat such troops as could be spared from Oxford, it 

numbered 5,500 foot and ^,000 horse, the cavalry 

being more than six dmes as numerous as was usual in othei 

armies of the time.* That evening Charles pushed on foi 

Buckingham, Waller was toiUng heavily after him, 

Biiciiiiig- and the way seemed open to any enterprise. At a 

council of war held on the 22nd, some advised that 

Aeoundf' the plan of marching into the North should again be 

''*"■ taken up, whilst others recommended an attack on 

the Eastern Association, which would draw back Manchester's 

army from the siege of York. A third party talked of a swoop 

upon undefended London, and for a time this last plan 

commended itself to Charles's mind. As usual, however, he 

C'hari« ^^^ many to consult, and he lost time in sendftig 

io5« time Digby and Culpepper to Oxford to learn the opinion 

which prevailed there. When the answer came it was too late 

■ Walker's BUI. Discourse!, 24. 

' Ibid. 38. Symonds {Diary, 18) gives the King's numbers ai ralhei 
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for him to act Waller was close at his heels, and without 
fighting it was impossible to shake him off.^ 

Great was the alarm in London when it was known that 

the King was at Buckingham. Everything possible was done 

, to send help to Waller. Major-General Browne, 

June 2j. '^ •' . J' 

Prepa»*t»oo« who, as the Royalists were never tired of reminding 
him, had formerly been a woodmonger, had for 
General somc time been slowly gathering a force which, in 
Browne. conjunction with that of Waller, was intended to 
conduct that siege of Oxford which Essex had refused to 
undertake. As a soldier, Browne had done good service in 
the winter campaign in Hampshire and Sussex, and had con- 
tributed largely to the victory of Cheriton. On the 23rd he 
A foix» ^^^ ordered to march to protect the country between 
to march London and the Royal army. Yet the force under 
his command was far too scanty to be of much 
service, and the Committees of Herts, Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk were urged to send their trained bands to assist him 
in guarding the threatened districts. In this way it was 
calculated that Browne would have about 3,000 men under his 
orders. There was, however, not a single horseman amongst 
them, and, in those days, it was impossible for infantry to 
march safely without a convoy of horse over the open country 
beyond St. Albans. To overcome this difficulty Colonel 
Norton, who commanded a body of cavalry attached to a 
Hampshire force, then occupied in besieging Basing House, 
was instructed to place himself temporarily at Browne's dis- 
posal.^ 

All the faults which characterised Waller's army reappeared 
in a far more glaring manner in that of Browne. His little 
Browne's forcc would bc composcd of troops derived from six 
difficulties, different sources, each distinct body regarding the 
others with a jealous eye, and each depending for its pay upon 
a separate local Committee, which might at any time see fit to 
recall its own men to service nearer home. Nor was th6 

> Walker's Hist. Discourses, 29. 

« Day Book of the Com, of B, K., June 23, 24. Com. of B. K. to the 
Com. of Herts, June 23. Com, Letter Book, 
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military instinct likely to be strong in men immersed in the 
ordinary avocations of life, and called away to undertake a 
hard service for which they had neither special aptitude nor 
special training. 

In spite of the risk he was running, Browne set out on his 
On the agth he was at Bamet. On the following 
day he reviewed his three London regiments, which 
Bt'Qwneai numbered in all no more than 500 men. When 
he reached St Albans he found the Hertfordshire 
Committee hard to move. Who, they asked, was to pay their 
soldiers? In any case, they added, trained bands were not 
bound to overstep the limits of their county. On the 28th 
Browne, finding that he could make no impression on the 
Committee, took the matter into his own hands, and issued 
warrants ordering the men of Herts and Essex to meet him at 
Dunstable. In the face of his resolution the Committees of 
the two counties submitted. In a day or two he found him- 
self at the head of about 4,000 men, a larger number than he 
had himself expected. The City regiments now amounted to 
1,000, and three Essex and two Hertfordshire regiments made 
up the remainder of the force. From Suffolk and Norfolk 
not a single man had yet arrived.' 

It might have gone hard with Browne if the King had 
been in a condition to attack him. Fortunately for his raw 
troops, Waller had hurried hack to his aid, and Charles had 
faced about to meet his old antagonist. During the whole of 
jnni! is "^^^ ^^'^ '^^ ^'"& "''^'^ Brentford at his side, was 
Mlnmi- mana'uvring round Banbury for an opportunity to 
mucrand fight Waller with advantage ; but Waller's tried skill 

Brentford. ..,,., , ^ , . ,. . . , 

availed hnn here, and on the foUowmg mornmg the 
"*■ Royal anny turned off towards Daventry in the hope 
of enticing Waller to leave the strong position which he had 
taken up.* 

As Charles marched northwards on the eastern side of 
the Cherwell, Waller marched in the same direction on the 

I Browne to the Com. of B. K,, June 3Si 37i =8; Hailerigg to the 
Com. of B. K., July 1. Com. Lftlir Book. 
» Walker's Hist. Discourses, 30. 
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western. Waller was anxious to fight if he could do it with 
advantage to himself. "This day," he had written on the 
morning of the 28th, when the two armies first faced one 
another at Banbury, " in all likelihood will prove a deciding 
day ; the Lord prosper His own cause for His great name's 
sake.'' On the 29th he was full of hope that the time ^ras 

come. Seizing Cropredy Bridge, he watched the 
Cropredy cncmy marchiug past. Suddenly Charles's vanguard 
" ^** and main force hastened their steps on the news 
that a Parliamentary force of 300 horse was in front, and might 
be cut off before Waller could come to the rescue. Charles, 
however, had omitted to inform his rearguard of his intentions, 
and there was soon a considerable, space between that part of 
his army and the rest. Waller at once seized the opportunity. 
Sending Lieutenant- General Middleton, the Scotch officer who, 
with Montrose, had forced the Bridge of Dee, across a ford 
about a mile lower down the river, he himself pushed over 
Cropredy Bridge to cut off the loiterers. For a while every- 
thing went well with him, and the King's rearguard was almost 
reduced to the necessity of surrender. In the meanwhile, 
however, the main body of the Royalists had hastened back to 
the relief of their comrades, and a sudden charge made by the 
Earl of Cleveland, and supported by Lord Bernard Stewart, 
changed the fortune of the day. Middleton was routed, and 
ultimately, after a second onslaught, in which Wilmot took 
part with Cleveland, Waller's park of artillery was captured. 
The Parliamentary General drew back to his own side of the 
little river, and though he firmly held the bridge the Royalists 
succeeded in crossing at the ford. By this time the bulk of 
Waller's army was drawn up on a rising ground above the 

western side of the valley, and Charles lost hope of 
offers to making much impression upon it. With that strange 

belief in the readiness of his opponents to accept his 
terms, if only he could be allowed to state them in their 
hearing, which never left him, he sent a trumpeter to Waller 
asking him to receive a message of peace. Waller, like Essex 
before Oxford, answered that he had no power to treat. ^ 

* Walker f 3 1 -33. Symonds* Diary ^ 22. 
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Once more Charles had thrown away a great opportunity 
by hesitation in the execution of a well-laid plan. Yet so 
superior was the composition of his army to that of Waller, and 
so hopelessly were the councils of the Parliamentary Generals 
in the South divided, that, unless disastrous news arrived from 
the North, the Royal army could hardly fail to get the upper 
hand in tfie regions in which Charles himself was fighting. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

If ARSTON MOOR. 

For more than six weeks before the fight at Cropredy Bridge 
Rupert had been hewing his way through foemen, with the 
deliverance of York ever in view. Y^t when, on May i6, he 

wlf^td. ^^ ^"^ ^™ Shrewsbury, it was not towards York 
Rupert that the tramp of his horsemen was directed. He 
Shrewsbury, had to Seek recHiits for his not too numerous army, 
and the deliverance of Lathom House, bringing with it the 
restoration of the authority of the Earl of Derby in Lancashire, 
was the likeliest means of effecting that object. Nor could 
the enterprise itself fail to touch the heart of a commander far 
^ . less chivalrous than Rupert For three months the 

The siege * 3 9 % 3 »•. 

of Lathom Countcss had held out, as Lady Blanche Arundel 
^^^^^ had held out at Wardour Castle, and as Lady 
Harley had held out at Brampton Bryan. The worthy 
daughter of the House of La Tremouille had flung defiance 
at Fairfax fresh from the victory of Nantwich. "Though a 
woman and a stranger," she replied to his sunmions, " divorced 
from my friends and robbed of my estate, I am ready to 
receive your utmost violence, trusting in God for protection 
and deliverance." To Rigby, the Puritan lawyer, who suc- 
ceeded to the command of the besi^ers when Fairfax was 
called away to Yorkshire, she replied in haughtier terms. 
" Tell that insolent rebel," she answered, after musket and 
cannon had been doing their worst, "he shall neither have 
persons, goods, nor house. When our strength and provision 
is spent, we shall find a fire more merciful than Rigby." Lady 
Derby was not yet at that extremity. She sent out a party, 
which seized and carried off in triumph a huge mortar which 
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had worked the greatest mischief. The puzzled besiegers drew 
back and changed the siege into a blockade. The news that 
Rupert was on the way struck them wilh alarm. Covering 
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their fears with bravado, they once more summoned the 
Countess to submit to the mercy of Parliament. As the 
messenger was reading the summons the lady broke in with a 
correction, telling him that he should have said ' the cruelty of 
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Parliament' " No^" answered the man, " the mercy of Parlia- 
ment." "The mercies of the wicked are cruel,'' said the 
Countess, with a quiet smile.' 

Rupert was indeed on the way. On the 25th he seized on 

Stockport, and delivered the place over to plunder. Avoiding 

j(^ Manchester, in which was a strong Parliamentary 

^5°2SS. gsurison, he made for Bolton, where he fell upon 

Rigby and the force which had been drawn hastily 

Boitoa ofif from before Lathom House. On the 28th, with 



Lord Derby riding by his side, he stormed the town. 
Sixteen hundred of the enemy were cut down on the spot, and 
seven hundred carried off as prisoners. The massacre was, as 
Tiw Aaa- usual, followed by a sack of the houses of inoffensive 
^^^J^ citizens. Rupert at once despatched a messenger to 
House. Lathom to present to the Countess of Derby the 
twenty-two standards which had lately waved over the heads of 
her besiegers.* 

Rupert was bent upon greater things than the relief of a 
single castle. York must be relieved, and the whole balance 
Rapcrt's ^^ ^^ ^^ redressed in the North. On June i 
des«ns. Gonug joined him with 5,000 horse and 800 foot, 

}yiat I. the former including the force which had been dis* 
j^^^^a. missed from York when the siege began. Recruits, 
Recraits too, camc trooping in. Thcftigh Lancashire was a 
P*^ "^ stronghold of the Puritans, it was also a stronghold 
of the Catholics, and Lord Derby's tenants, whatever their 
religion might be, were eager to take service under the Prince. 
When Rupert rode into Wigan the streets were strewn 
Rnpm'at' * with rushcs, flowers, and boughs.' 

*^*°" The army which Rupert needed for the succour 

of York was thus at last brought together ; but he had one 
task to perform before he was ready to set out on his main 
enterprise. Liverpool was held by a Parliamentary garrison, 
and Liverpool was the gate through which Irish reinforcements 

* A Journal of the siege of Lathom House, 

* •* The goods of the town were the soldiers' reward." Proceedings of 
the army. Carte AfSS, x. fol. 664. A Journal of the siege of Lathom 
House, 



VANE'S MISSION. 

could reach Lancashire. On the 7th Rupert turned upon the 

jano7. 'i't'"^ port. Its mud walls were stoutly manned, 

sti'J^k's ^""^ '^^ ^^^ '°''' "^^ assailants were repulsed. Vet 

LinrpoDi. a long resistance was felt to be hopeless, and at 

midnight the greater part of the garrison took ship and sailed 

away. About 400 men were left behind, and most of these 

were butchered by the Royalists when they entered on the 

. following morning. The town was, as usual, plun- 

Tfic place dered. "Whatever," says the brief journal of the 

expedition, " was desiderable was the soldiers' right 

for their hard service." ' 

Rupert's track had been marked more than was customary 

in that sad war by biood and desolation. No wonder alarm 

wslS felt both at Westminster and in the leaguer before York 

at his conquering progress. On June 3 the Com- 

Van.Mni mittee of Both Kingdoms despatched Vane to urge 

the Generals of the armies before York to send 

Manchester and Fairfax into Lancashire to nip the mischief in 

the bud.^ The Generals, however, would not hear of the 

proposal. They were ready, they said, to throw out cavalry to 

guard the approaches to York, but they refused to abandon 

. the siege. If Rupert appeared in the neighbour- 

ofVorkio hood of York whilst the city was still untaken, 

*" they would leave their works to give him battle. 

"Wherein," they added, " if it please God to give us victory, 

all Lancashire and Yorkshire will fall to us."^ Nothing that 

could be urged had the slightest effect in shaking this rcsolu- 

inM 10. ''*'"■ ^^ ''^^ loth, when rumours had reached 

^eGcnc- York that the King himself was on his way to the 

in ihcir North, a long consultation was held ; but the Generals 

persisted in their refusal to raise the siege, and Vane 

himself was convinced that the Generals were in the right.'' 

' Proceedings of the atmy. Carte MSS. x. fol. 664. Meldnim \o 
Lord Fairfax, May 28, S. P. Dam. di. 144. 

' Vane's inElructiOTiS. Com. Day Book. Com. of B. K. to Man- 
tester, June 3. Cowr. Letter Book. 

• Leven, Fairfax, and Manchester to Ihe Com. of B. K., June 5. 
Cam. Litter Book. 

' Vane 10 Ihe Cora, of B. K., June 11. Com. Lelttr Book. 
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That Vane should have been sent in person on a mission 
which would have been better entrosted to a soldier raises a 
suspicion that more was intended than meets the eye. In 

truth, Vane came from London to York, not to 
secret instHict Leven, Fairfax, and Manchester how to 

""*"*^°' carry on war, but to urge them to make some pro- 
vision for the government of England which would exclude 

Charles from all authority. Vane and his immediate 
depotition followers had come to the conclusion that no settle- 
*** ment satisfactory to the Puritans was attainable with 
Charles on the throne. The attempt made by them in March 
to procure a recognition of this doctrine had failed through the 
resistance of the Scottish Commissioners,* and that resistance 
was still stubborn. • Vane, however, appears to have imagined 
that an idea which had shocked politicians might be accepted 
by practical soldiers. In this, however, he was bitterly disap- 
. . pointed. Not one of the three Generals would listen 
by the three to SO Startling a proposal as the actual or virtual 
*"* deposition of the King. In this resolution Leven 

and the Scots seem to have taken the lead, whilst, though no 
actual evidence exists on the subject, it is in the highest degree 
probable that Cromwell was won over to Vane's side, and that 
his quarrel with the Scots and with Manchester, as the sup- 
porter of the Scots, dates from these discussions outside the 
walls of YorL^ 

* See p. 328. 

* Agostini in his despatch of June ^ ( Ven, Transcripts^ R. 0.) says 
that the true end of his mission was * di persuader i Capi di quell' annata 
ad accordare la depo«;itione del Re, sperando come si desidera e spera da 
una gran parte d'Inglesi, resti prigionere, o esca dal Regno, ^ che si njos- 
trano renitenti questi Deputati Scocesi, che sono nel Consiglio, escusandosi 
non esservi espresso puntocosl importante et ardito nelle loro commissioni. 

On j ^y^ Agostini further states that Vane, finding opposition in the camp 
before York, had gone on in the greatest secrecy to Scotland to get a more 
favourable answer. On ^"f^ Sabran, the new French Resident (^•^' 
Transcripts) writes that Holland had called on him two days before, and 
had told him : * Que le S'. Vanne, le fils, lequel fut envoy6 vers les 
Generaux d'arm^e du Nord, Anglois et Escossois pour S9avoir leur inten- 
tion et advis pour une solide paix, voyant que tous les Generaulx inclinoient 
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The controversy as to the possibility of making peace with 
Charles which had long been smouldering in Parliament had 
Nature of thus been transferred to the camp. All subsequent 
lie dispute, experience, indeed, went lo show that Vane and 
Cromwell were in the right in coming to the conclusion that 
it was impossible to expect any reasonable security for the 
maintenance of Puritanism if Charles were re-established on 
the throne. Yet the very horror with which men of ordinary 
capacity, like Manchester and the elder Fairfax, regarded any 
meddling with the occupancy of the throne might have served 
as a warning of the enormous difficulties in the way of those 
who should attempt permanently to settle the government on a 

ik porter le Roy de la Grande Brctagne par leurs soumissiors k traitter, et 
avec des condilions neintnuiina qui assurassenl la liberty e[ les privileges, 
il fust si hirdyque dedire que le Patlement et lepeuple oe pouvait IroiiTei 
Burel^ a.vec aa. Mitjeslf Britannique, ay les siens, que tes chiKes estoient 
possies trop avant, ct qu'il falloit s'attirer toule la puissance pour plus de 
seureti4 el changer k forme du gouvernement, que c'estoit te desii du 
peuple. Sur quoy les trois Generaux, Majichester, Faicfax — i.e. 'Lord 
Fairfax ' — et Lesler, se leverent el direnl que jamais ils ne consentironl i 
cela, nf se lai&soient porter k. cette pens^e, qu'll fnUoit un Roy, el s'il 

seuietez, que I'on a. bien coonu que le sentiment dudil Vannes, le GIs, 
estoit celuy de ceim qui veulent renverser I'Eslal, lesquelS se sentana 
chuiioels, veulent s'appuyer du peuple, mais qu'ayant est^ descouveil, toua 
les grands et les principaux de la seconde Cbambre y repugnent autant 
qu'ils peuvent, et poiteat insensiblemeot ceulx mesmes qui sont de ce 
seatiment de n'en eslre plus, mais qu'ils n'ont os^ resister aux articles con- 
certed, encores que si contraites ^ la Royaul^, de peut d'eatre soupyonnei.' 
Towards the end Sabran appears to slip off hoa\ what the Generals 
were reported to have said to what Holland said. The earlier part, how- 
ever, coincides fairly with Agostini's statement. The evidence is in itself 
sot conclusive, as it may have been derived from one of those circum- 
stantial stories which usually Boat about when party feeling tuns high. 
What is strongly in favour of its substantial truth is that it fit? in admirably 
-with all else that is known. It explains the tone of Cromwell's letter 
written lo Walton after Marston Moor, as well as hil dislike of the 
Scots, which now becomes noticeable. It explains, too, how it was that 
Manchester, who for some lime was under Cromwell's influence, came to 
pass under that of Crawfoid. That Vane proposed to transfer the crown 
to the Prince of Wales is said in a letter from Sabran to Maiaria. Arch, 
des Aff. EIt. li. fol. 106. 
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revolutionary basis, Tiie England of that day could Mih: 
\k governed by Charles I. nor without a king, ind li 
dread which was entertained of any attempt to dispense « 
Charles ft-as in reality the expression of a widely fell belitfite 
security for property and life would disappear with the m 
throw of the throne. Vane and Cromwell were right in ll* 
juilgment of Chailes, but Manchester and Fairfax hadifcn' 
hold on the possibilities of that future which would mai 
soon as Charles was in his coffin. 

For the present, however, the business of the Generalsrt 
to take York ; not to settle how England was to be goveraol 
_jtint.j. On the 13th Newcastle offered to treat forlltfW| 
^fflrau i"ender of the city. His demand for permission f 1 
"«"- march out with bag and baggage, and for SKraf!! 

that the clergy should be allowed to carry on ' the altar servici' 
in the cathedral, having been promptly rejected, the besies* 
were further encouraged by the capture of messengers 5(« 
out to inform Rupert that York could only hold out for 11 
days longer.' 

It was the object of the ParHamentary commands » 
enter York, if possible, before the six days elapsed. For somt 
, *™^ ^ mine had been in progress which was a- 
FiLto^'ti' pected to effect a practicable breach. Its explosion 
• mine, j^^j \t^^a entrusted to Crawford, the Scottish Major 
General of Manchester's army, who, three months before, hai 
come into collision with Cromwell. Anxious in his vanity 
secure the ciedit of the capture of the city, Crawford iired llie 
mine on the 17th without giving notice either to Leven or 
I'airfax. Manchester's troops, having been warned, gaUantlt 
rushed at the breach, but. they were promptly overpowefri 
and driven out, in consequence of the enforced failure of 
the other two commanders to second them by assaults on 
the sides of the fortifications opposite to their respective 
quarters. 

A delay of some days was thus secured by the garrisoa 

Rupert might surely be expected to hasten to its succour ; and 

L if he had needed a spur, he would have found it in a letia 

k > The K'h,sJo»i's mill}- J-kl!igcmir. E. 51 



written to him by his uncle before that march from Bewdley 
junt .«. to Oxford which led to the fight at Cropredy Bridge. 
Swr'^o^'' "Now," wrote Charl&s, "I must give you the true 
Rupert. state of my affairs, which, if their condition be such 
as enforces me to give you more peremptory commands 
than I would willingly do, you must not take it ill. If 
York be lost I shall esteem my crown little less, unless supported 
by your sudden march to me, and a miraculous conquest in 
the South, before the effects of the Northern power can be 
found here ; but if York be relieved, and you beat the rebels' 
armies of both kingdoms which were before it, then, but other 
ways not, I may possibly make a shift upon the defensive to 
spin out time until you come to assist me ; wherefore 1 com- 
mand and conjure you, by the duty and affection which I know 
you bear me, that, all new enterprises kid aside, you immediately 
march according to your first intention, with all your force, to 
the relief of York ; but if that be either lost or have freed 
themselves from the besiegers, or that for want of powder you 
cannot undertake that work, that you immediately march with 
your whole strength direcdy to Worcester, to assist me and my 
army, without which, or your having relieved York by beating 
the Scots, all the successes you can afterwards have most in- 
fallibly will be useless to me." ' 

Whatever may have been the precise meaning of these 
painfully involved sentences, there could be no doubt what 
. interpretation would be put upon them by Rupert. 
Mrprtisii "Before God," said Culpepper to Charles when 
■mild 10 he heard that the letter had been sent, "you are 
* undone, for upon this peremptory order he will I 

fight whatever comes on't." " | 

Since the failure of the mine the besiegers of York had 
been looking anxiously for Rupert's coming. The six days 
York holds which Newcastle declared to be the utmost duration 
""'■ of his resistance passed away, and there were no 

signs of surrender. At last the three Generals learnt that 

' The King lo Rupeil, June 14. Focstei's British Statesmen, vL 
lag. 

' Warburmn, ii. 438. 
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Rupert had completed his preparations and was actually on 

the move. On the 28th tidings arrived that he had 

The coming crossed the range of hills which divides Yorkshire 

"'^^ from Lancashire. On the 30th it was known that 
he had reached Knaresborough,* and was therefore about 
twelve miles from York. The Generals had already summoned 
I^nbigh and Meldrum to their aid, but neither Denbigh nor 
Meldrum would be at Wakefield before July 3, and unless 
reinforcements arrived it would be ruinous to be caught between 
Rupert's army and Newcastle's garrison, as Meldrum had been 
caught in March at Newark, and as Waller in the preceding 
summer had been caught at Devizes. On the 
The siege* moming of July I, therefore, the whole besieging 

*""*** force marched off towards Marston Moor, on the 
road to Knaresborough, hoping to bar the way to York. Its 
leaders had learnt the lesson that it was useless to besiege a 
fortified town with an enemy unbeaten in the field.^ 

The tactics of the Parliamentary Generals were simple— 
too simple to baulk Rupert of his design. Sweeping round to 
Ruperts. the left by Boroughbridge, and crossing the Swale 
manoeuvres. ^^ Thomton Bridge, he wheeled sharply to the right, 
and, driving off a guard placed by Manchester over the 
bridge of boats which had been thrown over the Ouse at the 
commencement of the siege, crossed that river into a place of 
safety. Halting for the night outside York, on its northern 
side, he sent orders to Newcastle to come out and meet him 
on the following moming. 

While Newcastle was pondering over this message the 

. Parliamentary Generals were holding serious de- 

of the Par- bate on Marston Moor. York was lost, and the 

liaumenUury f t -r* a 

comman- tum of the Eastem Association would come next 
ders. rp^ defend those trusty counties the army fell back 

on the morning of the 2nd in the direction of Tadcaster 

' There is not a single hint of any fighting here, a ^Eict that should 
be borne in mind by those who maintain the authenticity of the S^rt 
Papers. 

* Stockdale to Rushworth, July 5, in D'Ewes's Diary. Ifarl. MSS. 
166, ff 1. 87b. 



and Cawood.' The infantry had almost reached Tadcaster 
July I, when a message arrived from Fairfax.who, with David 
l^T^^ Leslie and Cromwell, was still guarding with horse 
easier. the long ridge which slopes down to Marston Moor, to 

tell them that Rupert's cavalry was gathering in front of them, 
and that a conflict was imminent. If Rupert meant to fight 
and not to manceuvre, there was no reason why he should not 

be gratified. The Parliamentary infantry was hurried 
to MiisioD back, and by two in the afternoon had established 

itself amidst the rye which waved on the summit of 
the ridge. Some attempt was made by a party of Royalists, 
probably under Lord Byron," to win ground on the extreme 
left of the Parliamentary ground at Tockwith, but the attempt 
was repulsed and the assailants driven back upon the moor.' 

The Royalists, on their part, had been slow to gather to the 
field. Rupert was burning for the fight, but Newcastle, always 
unad venturous, and vexed at Rupert's appointment to be his 

' Stockdale to Rushworth, July 5, in D'Ewe='s Diary, ifarl. AfSS. 
l65, fo!. 87b. Slingsby's Diary, iii. 

' BycoD is said in the so-called Rupert's Diaiy to iiiMe begun Che 
actual battle. As this is not countenanced by any other aulhoiity, it is 
not unlikely that he really took pari in [his pieliniinary skirmish. The 
account given in the text receives furl her corroboration from ' News sent 
from Mr. Ogden,' copied for me by General Wrotlesley from Lord 
Wroltesley's MSS. afler my narrative had been piinled. "They," the 
Parliamenlarians, writes Ogden, " set on the Prince towards night, when 
they were least looked for," 

• A full relation. E. 54, 19. This i: 
Stewart's, simply because his name occurs 
page as ihat of the officer who brought Ihe trophies of the battle to West- 
minster, The author was, I ihink, Lord Eglinton, and I shall quote the 
pamphlet as bis, Baillie, in writing to Eglinton (ii. 210) says : " After 
Captain Stewart came up, and also your Lordship's large letter to Sic 
John Sealon, 1 was much comforted." At p. 209 he speaks of the coming 
cf Lindsay's letters. "Then," he adds, "we sent abroad onr printed 
relations, and could lift up our face." The printed letter can hardly be 
Lindsay's, as he would not speak of his own bravery in such complimentary 
terms as those employed in it, and it appears to be written 1^ someone 
on the left part of the right wing. Eglinton answers to this description, 
BE he was in command of the only cavalry regiment attached to Fair&x'i 
army which kept its ground. 
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superior officer, was by no means so ardent. His men, too, 
had broken into mutiny, crying aloud for pay. When the two 
,, . , Generals met, Rupert was already on the march. 

Meeting of .jii ▼%• 

Rupeitand "My Lord, said the Pnnce, as soon as the first 
ewcas e. compliments had been exchanged, " I hope we shall 
have a glorious day." Newcastle replied that it would be 
better not to fight at all. The enemies* commanders were on 
bad terms with one another, and their army would break up 
before long. Reinforcements under Clavering were already 
on their way from the North. It may be that Newcastle was 
wounded by Rupert's abrupt manner, but there was nothing in 
the military antecedents of the courtly Marquis to lead Rupert 
to treat him with respect. He had frittered away great oppor- 
tunities before, and he seemed bent on frittering them away 
again. The fiery young Prince cut him short by announcing 
that he had a letter from the King * with a positive and abso- 
lute command to fight the enemy.' Before this announce- 
ment Newcastle withdrew all objections. " Happen what 
will," he said to his friends, who told him it was unworthy of 
him to be commanded by Rupert, " I will not shun to fight, 
for I have no other ambition but to live and die a loyal subject 
to his Majesty."* 

No doubt the King's letter was not so plain of interpre- 
tation as Rupert asserted, but it does not follow that Rupert 
was obviously in the wrong in calling for a battle. He had 
never yet met the horsemen whom he had not scattered, and, 
as the events of that evening were to prove, if he had personally 
been as successful on Marston Moor as he had been on every 
field stricken since the war began, the victory would have been 
won along the whole line, and there can be no serious doubt 
that that victory would have given to Charles once more an 
undisputed throne. As for Newcastle's projected war of 
manoeuvre, it was at least as likely to turn against him as in his 
favour. 

All through the summer afternoon, with rain -showers 

' Lives of the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle^ by the Duchess (ed. 
Firth), 76. Compare Clarendon MSS, 1,805. Rupert evidently never 
entered York. See Slingsby's Diary ^ 112. 



THE PARUAMENTARY POSITION. 

(ailing heavily at times, the two armies faced one another ; the 
Parliamentary soldiers on the summit or slope of the long hill 
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considerably outnun ber ng the r opponents ' and be ng dis- 
Ammge. tingu shed by wh te ha idkerch efs or vh te pieces 
SriLmc'J-^ of paper n the r caps Ba 1 e who was under 
May army. Lcveo at the head of the Scott sh nfantry held the 
centre of the 1 ne O h s r ght were the Fa rfanes, Sir 
Thomas commanding, under his father, his own horse on the 
extreme right, a reserve of Scottish cavalry being posted behind 

' " The enemy's number was (ar above the Prince's, having in the 
front 1,200 more than he." Newi sent from Mr. Ogden, iVrotUsley MSS. 
This is in accordance wilh other slalements. Colonel Ross in reviewing 
Ihe Erst edition of this work in the Ifisi. Rev, for April 1890, calculated 
the numbers as 17,000 or 18,000 for the Royalist anoy, and 26,000 or 
27,000 foi the Parhamentaiian. 
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his own re^ments, whilst there »-as also a reserve of Scottish 
in&ntry behind those Jed by Lord Fairfax in petson. On lb£ 
left was Manchester's arniy of the Eastern Association, tbc 
infantry being commanded by Crawford, and the cavalrj, 
supported by some Scottish dragoons and by three n^ 
ments of Scottish horse under David Leslie, being led t? 
Cromwell.' 

The Realist centre was under the command of Eythin, ibe 
professional soldier who had come to England from tk 
ThcRoyii. German ware as General King, and who had Iwij 
■" *™** been the military adviser of Newcastle. On the left, 
opposite the Fairfaxes, was a strong body of horse, under 
Coring, whilst Rupert himself sent his own and other cavalrj 
regiments to the right. Whether he intended to take his plaw 
at the head of this force when the time of battle arrived, or lo 
keep aloof to fulfil the duties of a Commander-in-Chief law. 
Rupert and tc main Uncertain. With a soldier's instinct Rupet; 
CrominiL YiaA singled out Cromwell as the one soldier worthy of 
his steeL " Is Cromwell there ? " he is reported to have asted 
of a prisoner. " And will they fight ? " continued Rupert as 
soon as he was informed of his presence, " If they will, 
they shall have fighting enough." Rupert bade the prisoner 
return to his own people to bear this message. "If it 
please God," was Cromwell's answer when he heard it, "so 
shall he." * 

It was weary waiting amidst the rye, but Leven did not 
judge it prudent lo attack. A long ditch ran along the edge 
where the moor skirted the hill, and that ditch was occupied 
by Rupert's musketeers. About four in the afternoon EytfaLn 
brought up some 3,000 of Newcastle's foot. The cautious 
Aittrcmioii veteran was struck with surprise at the rashness of the 
Ru^Tind Prince. The Royalist line was drawn up close 10 
Eythin. (he enemy, with only the long ditch between, which 
neither side had as yet ventured to cross, but which was unlikely 
to prove an insuperable obstacle to a dashing commander. 
Rupert, heedless of the fault which he had committed, gaily 

' faiifax's Short memeHai; Ash's laUWgence, E. a, 1. 
' Tht Parliamtnl Scout, 5, 20, 
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asked Eythin how he liked the marshalling of his army, point- 
ing to a paper on which he had sketched the position of the 
troops. " By God, sir," answered Eythin, " it is very fine in 
the paper, hut there is no such thing in the field ! " Rupert, so 
far as can be gathered from the fragmentary information which 
has reached us, contemplated an attack upon the enemy as 
soon as Eythin arrived. The old soldier would not hear of 
beginning a battle so late in the day, and found fault with 
Rupert for placing his men so near the enemy. "They may 
be drawn," said Rupert, with unwonted meekness, " to a further 
distance." "No, sir," replied Eythin, "it is too late." Risky 
as his position was, Rupert did not seem to understand his 
danger. " We will charge them," he said to Newcastle, " to- 
morrow morning ! " It was now between six and seven, and 
Rupert, calling for provisions, dismounted and began to eat bis 
supper at some little distance in the rear, A large number of 
his followers did the like. Newcastle strolled towards his 
coach to solace himself with a pipe. Before he had time to 
take a whiff the battle had begun.' 

It may well be that the Parliamentarians on the hill marked 
these signs of unpreparedness. In an instant horse and foot 
Beginning of dashed forward, the horsemen of the Eastern Asso- 
ihtbaiik. ciaiion leading the way over the ditch.' Rupert 
had neither the advantage of being the first to chaise nor 
a defensible position to fall back upon. In a moment he 
had recovered his vigour so far as recovery was possible and 
flew at Cromwell's horse. His fi.rst regiment was beaten and 

' Account of the movements of the Norlhcni armies. Clar. MSS. 
1,805. Memorials louching the batlle of Yorit. Id. 1,764. The con- 
vetsalion given above is 3. combination from the two sources. I have 
adopted [he view tlsat Rupert had tieea originally for fighting at once, and 
that he was dissuaded by Eythin, not only because [he narrative from 
which I gather it is ihe more explicit of the two, but because it is in con- 
sonance with Rupert's character and position, Rupert would have been a 
madman to draw up at the edge of the ditch if he did nol mean to fight, 
but it was only too like his carelessness that, when he was once there, he 
should omit to take precautions against suiprise. 

- For (he story of the battle having been begun by Byron, see p. 373, 
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driven back, but the charge was well supported. Cromwell 
was slightly wounded in the neck, and for an instant his whole 
force recoiled.* The reserves under David Leslie 
Rupert and hastened up and loosened Rupert's hold. Cromwell 
"^* • and Leslie forced their way steadily onwards, push- 
ing Rupert's hitherto unconquered cavalry before them, and at 
last scattering them * like a little dust/ 

In the centre the Parliamentarians were hardly less success- 
ful. In front of Crawford, who, as Major-General, commanded 
Partial Manchester's foot, the ditch had been filled up, 
CiSTfor^d ^^^ ^^ Royalists opposed to him had drawn aside 
HndBaiiiie. towards their own left to avoid the unsheltered 
position. There was therefore a gap between the right of their 
foot and the left of Rupert's horse. Into this gap Crawford 
dashed, and then, wheeling sharply round, threw himself on 
the flank of the Royalist infantry. Its hold upon the ditch was 
loosened, and Baillie with his Scots poured over it to attack 
them in front. Yet, pushed back as the main Royalist 
battle was, it did not break into flight as Rupert had fled 
before Cromwell, and under a dark pall of smoke, lighted up 
where the guns flashed and roared, the wild work of slaughter 
had bestrewed the moor with the dying and the dead.^ 

Whilst the Scottish foot were struggling thus manfully, a 
great disaster hai happened on the Parliamentary right, where 

* CromwelPs Scoutmaster Watson says nothing of this check. Ash b 
equally reticent ; Stockdale, however, puts it plainly (D*Ewes's Diary, 
Harl. MSS, i66, 87b). 'The Earl of Manchester's horse in the left 
hand battle first routing one regiment or body of horse of the enem/s 
... yet after a little time the Earl of Manchester's horse were repulsed 
by fresh supplies of the enemy's, and forced to retreat in some disorder.* 
This comes from an English source. Leslie's flank charge is mentioned by 
Eglinton (E. 54, 19). Putting these together we can account for the 
ridiculous story told by Crawford of Skeldon to Baillie, that Cromwell 
retired, * so that he was not so much as present at the service, but his 
troopers were led on by David Leslie.' Hepburn of Humbie, too, says 
that Rupert's charge so humbled Cromwell's men, * that if David Leslie had 
not supported them they had fled.* On Cromwell's wound, see Bowles's 
Manifest Truths^ E. 341, I, p. 30. There was probably a slight check 
resulting from Cromwell's being momentarily incapacitated. 

* Eglinton's Full relation. E. 54, 19. 
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the Yorkshire men were fighting under the two Fairfaxes. 
Fairfai O" tliat side the moor was covered with furze, 
deteaied. gjjj (j^g enemy was only to be reached by way of a 
narrow lane, which ran at right angles with the positions of the 
two armies. The passage was the more difficult as a ditch ran 
on one side of the lane and a hedge on the other, and both 
hedge and ditch were already lined by the musketeers of 
the Royalist army. In that part of the field, too, fought New- 
castle's Whitecoats, the chosen regiment which had been 
raised on the edge of the Northern moors, and which had 
clothed itself in a uniform of undyed cloth, vowing to dye it red 
in the blood of the enemy.' 

Whilst Lord Fairfax was struggling with difficulty through 
the lane, his son, picking his way as well as he could farther to 
the right amongst the furze, chained Goring's horse. Sir 
Thomas, indeed, with his immediate followers, broke through, 
but the main body of bis cavalry was utterly routed. Dashing 
back upon the Yorkshire infantry on their flank, the frightened 
horsemen trod them down or scattered them irretrievably. 
One Scottish regiment of horse under Lord Eglinton alone 
naaintained its steadiness, whilst the Scottish foot, placed in 
reserve behind Lord Fairfax, shared in the general ruin. The 
hillside and the roads which led to Tadcaster were choked by 
the flying rout. The sabres of Goring's horse had full work 
among the fugitives, till the victors wheeled round to betake 
themselves, not to the attack of the enemy's regiments which 
remained unbroken, but to the tempting plunder of the bag- 
gage. As the runaways swept past Tadcaster in panting confu- 
sion, exultant Royalists sped on the news of victory, and bells 
rang and bonfires blazed at Oxford and wherever Charles's name 
was held in honour.' 

On the field it seemed as if the news so prematurely 
Redsiance believed would be justified by the event. Not all 
E^oiri'b °f Goring's cavalry had followed him in the charge 
infaDiiy. and in the pursuit, and enough remained behind, 
under Sir Charles Lucas, to join their comrades on foot in 
J of the Duht ami Duchess 0/ Newcastle (ed. Firth), 157. 

• Eglinlon's Full rdation. E. 54, 19. Fairfax's Short •iiet 
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pressing hard upon the Scottish infantry in the centre. Taken in 
front and flank, the hardy Scots were exposed to a trial the most 
severe which on that day befell any part of the Parliamentary 
army. Twice they repelled attack, but each time their ranks 
were thinned. Whole regiments broke and fled. Old Leven 
toiled in vain to restore order. "Although," he cried out to the 
fugitives, "you run from your enemies, yet leave not your 
General." It was all to no purpose, and at last the veteran, 
believing that all was lost, set spurs to his horse, galloping for 
dear life's sake to Wetherby, and through Wetherby, as some 
reports averred, even to Leeds. Yet, though Leven fled, his 
subordinate, Baillie, kept the field. Under him fought the 
regiment of Lord Lindsay, and that which bore the name of 
Lord Maitland, but which was under the command of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Pitscottie, whilst a third in reserve under Lums- 
daine moved up in support and maintained the unequal fight. 
A third attack was repulsed, and some ground was even gained. 
Yet so desperate a struggle could not last much longer. Unless 
help came the three heroic regiments which maintained the 
honour of the Scottish name would be swept away.^ 

The needed help was already at hand. The younger Fair- 
fax, staggering from the effect of a wound on his face, had flung 
away the white handkerchief which would expose him to death 

* Eglinton passes over the flight of the greater part of the Scottish 
foot. After describing how his countrymen repulsed two attacks, he says 
that ' Lieutenant-General Baillie and General Major Lumsdaine . . . 
perceiving the greatest weight of the battle to lie sore upon the Earl of 
Lindsay's and Lord Maitland's regiment, sent up a reserve for their 
assistance, after which the enemies' horse, having made a third assault 
upon them, had almost put them to some disorder, but that the Earl of 
Lindsay and Lieutenant-G)lonel Pitscottie . . . behaved themselves so 
gallantly, that they quickly made the enemies' horse to retreat, killed Sit 
Charles Lucas's horse, took him prisoner, and gained ground upon the 
foot.' Afterwards we are told that Cromwell and David Leslie came up 
* and met with the enemies* horse, being retreated upon the repulse they 
had from the Scottish foot.* For Leven*s flight, however, we are not 
dependent merely on English authorities. Spalding (ii. 383) tells us of it, 
and adds that * none of our Scottish army bade except three r^ments, 
one under the Earl of Lindsay, another under Sir David Leslie, and the 
third under Colonel Lumsdaine, who fought it out stoutly. 
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or capture from the stragglers in the rear of the Royalist army, 
and groped his way behind the fight to the spot wliere Crom- 
well was already halting his victorious horsemen, and peerinj; 
through the smoke to discern, if possible, how the battle was 
going elsewhere. As at Gainsborough, Cromwell had kept his 
men well in hand ; and Crawford, too, had preserved unbroken 
the ranks of the infantry of the Eastern Association. Learning 
the tale of misfortune from the lips of Fairfax, he took his mea- 
sures promptly. Sending a party to follow up Rupert's flying 
squadrons, and leaving David Leslie to deal with the White- 
coats, whilst Crawford supported Baillie, he betook himself to the 
lane's end through which Fairfax had emerged. Fronting south- 
Dtr«t of wi'ds, as Goring's horse had fronted at the beginning 
Goring ii, of the battle, he caught the disordered Royalist ca- 
valry on their way back from pursuit and plunder. The 
disadvantage of the ground, the narrow way through the lane, 
the furze bushes on either side, told heavily against the confused 
mass of horsemen, and Goring's Cavaliers were hurled back 
into hopeless ruin by the serried ranks of the Puritan troopers. 
In the centre David Leslie had flown at the VVhitecoats, 
That faithful band retreated into an enclosure, resolved, like 
. the King's Red Regiment at Edgehill, to die where 
Dfthe they stood. They had their wish. Scarcely one of 

their number left the field alive. On the other side, 
Baillie and Crawford advanced steadily against the remainder 
of the Royalist infantry, and when Cromwell and David Leslie, 
having accomplished each his own immediate task, came up to 
aid, all resistance was at an end.^ 

■ Ash'a InldUgtnce. E. 2, I. Watson's RtlcUien. E 3, I4. Eglin- 
ton's Full relation. E. 54, 19. Stockdale to Rushwotth in D'Ewea's 
Diaiy. Harl. MSS. 166, fol. Syb. The story told to Holies {Memoirs, 15) 
by Crttwfotd about Cromwell's supposed cowardice clearly refers lo the 
intEtval between the defeat of Rupert and the anack on Goring. Craw- 
ford was too busy in attacking the Royalist foot at the beginning of the 
battle to be with Cromwell at the time of the first charge. Beaides, he 
dales his acci^sation as relating to a time ' when the whole amiy at MnrsloD 
Moot was in a fair possibility to be utterly routed, and a great pari ol it 
running.' It is rjuite possible that the story had some sort of foundation 
When Cromwell faced round he may well have halted for a lime 10 see what 



nZ2 MARSTQN MOOR, ch. xviii. 

The Parliamentary victory was complete. Four thousand 
Royalists had been slain. Colours enough, as a contemporary 
A complete publication expressed it, * to make surplices for all 
victory. ^jjg cathedrals in England, were they white,' * had 
fallen into the hands of the victors. What was more to the 
purpose, the great force to which they had been opposed had 
ceased to exist as an anny. The mutual jealousies of the 
Royalist commanders were inflamed too highly to bear the strain 
of defeat Rupert threw the blame on the sluggishness of New- 
castle, and Newcastle threw the blame on the rashness of Rupert. 
The courtly Marquis, who was more at home in a riding-school 
than on a field of battle, had yet borne himself bravely 
Newcabtli's in the fight. When the fight was over he thought 

^ more of himself than of his master's cause. Aban- 

doning all hope, like a fair-weather warrior as he was, on the 
day after the battle he rode off to Scarborough, to ship himself 
for a secure retreat on the Continent. With him were Eythin 
and a crowd of dissatisfied officers, who thought it no shame 
to desert their King. " I will not endure the laughter of the 
Court," was the only explanation of his misconduct which New- 
castle chose to give.* 

Rupert was made of sterner stuff. Collecting about 6,000 
horse who still remained together, he rode out of the gates of 
Rupert York, not to fly, but to retrieve, if it were yet pos- 
leaves York, sjblc, the great disaster. With no relieving army in 

July 16. the field York was plainly untenable, and on July 16 
York. the garrison left in it, under Sir Thomas Glenham, 

surrendered to the conquerors of Marston Moor.* A few iso- 
lated fortresses would still have to be besieged and captured, 
but the defeat of Rupert virtually placed the whole of the North 
at the mercy of the Parliamentary Generals. 

was going on amidst the smoke, and Crawford might choose to fancy that 
his inaction proceeded from cowardice. 

* A true relation. E. 54, 7. 

' Lives of the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle (ed. Firth), 78. Extract 
from the so-called diary of Rupert. Warburton^ ii. 468, 

* Rushw. iv. 640. 
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t HiGQiiis. 2 vols. 



LONGMANS ANb CO.S STANDARD AND HMNSKaL WORKS, g 

Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc. — continued. 

HawoiB.— MY MUaiCAl. LIFK By ■ Meade.— GENKSAL SIB UltiUAKU 

the Ret. K. R. Hawkis. With Porlrait MKADE AND THE FEUDATOBY 

of Riuhard Wagner and S JUuatrBtiona. i STATES OP CBNTRAL AND SOUTH- 

Ciown »vo, 6a. neC EBN INDIA. By Thosuh Uknuy 

Higgins. - THE BERNAitDS OF I THOKNWM. With Portrait, Map and 

"^ -- - - Illuatratioua. 8vo, lOs. 6rf. nat 

Morrla— THE LIFE OF WILLIAM! 
MORKIS. By J. W. MioKilL. With 
2 Portraite and 8 other IlluGtrationx 
by E. B. Nbw, el£. 2 vola. Urga 
Crown 8vo, 10a. net. 

On the BankH of the Seine.— By 
&.. M. F,, Aatkor of ' Foraiga Ciourti 
anil Foreign Homes '. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Paget.— MKMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SIE JAMES PAGET. Edited by 
Stspbbh PaOHT, one of his sans. With 
Portrait. Hvo, fla, net. 

Place.— THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE, irn-ia54. By GRiKiM WiL- 
L^. M.A. With 2 Portraita. Svo, 12s. 

Powya.— PASSAGES PROM TUB 
DIARIES OF MRS. PHILIP LYBBB 
P0WY8, OF HARDWICK HOUSE, 
OXON. 1756-lSOS. Edited by Bmilt 
J. Cliuenbon. Hvo, gilt top, 16s. 

R&ma,kWHhna : Hiii Lila and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon. F. Max Mt)i.[.IB. 
Crown Svo, 5i. 

Bieh. — MABY RICH, COUNTESS 
OF WARWICK 11825-1678): Hat 
Family and Friends. By C. Fku. 
Smith. With 7 Photogravura Portraita 
and 9 other ItlustratioDS. Svo, gilt top. 



Hunter.-TnE LIFE OP SIR 

WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. Author ot 'A 
History of British India,' etc. By 
Phancib Hbkby SaBlNB, F.8.S. Wili 
e Portraits (a Photogravuroa) and 4 other 
lUuBtrotians, Svo, 18s. not 
JaokBon.— STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Liaut.-CoL 0. F. R. HRKSKRaoN. 
With 2 Portraita and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 16s. net. 

KielmaaSQgge. — DIARY OF A 

JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN THE 
YEARS 1761-1782. By Coimt Fhbob- 

RIOK KlBLMAMSBOaF. With 4 lllnatTB- 
tloQS. Crown Svo, 5a. net. 
Luthar.— LIFE OP LUTHER. By 
JoLlos KosTLiM. With 62 lllustra- 
tjona and 4 Fausiniiles of MSS. Crown 
Svo, Ss. 6d. 
Macaulay.— THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF IX)RD MACAULAY. Bythe 
Right Hod. Sir O. O, TaBVKLViU, Bait. 
Pinmlar JSdilum. 1 vol, Cr. Svo, 

2s. Stj. 
muderWe Sditum. 1 vol. Cr. Svo, 63. 
Cabintl Edition, livola. PoatSvo, 12s. 
' £dnibwrgK ' Sdilion. 2 vols. Svo, 

hamiTy Bdilioii. 2 vols. Svo, 36x. 
Marbot.— THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DEMAUBOT. 2vol8. Crown 
avo, 7s. 

Max MiiUer (FJ. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. FRIEDBICH MAX 
MtiLLER. Edited by his Wife, With 
Photogravure Portraita and other 
lUiistrationa. 2 vols. 8vo, 32». Qet. 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Fragment. 
With 8 Portraits. Svo, 12s. 8d. 

AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. 
Svo. 10s. 6rf. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. II. Bioguphical Essays. 
Crown Svo, 611. 



Bochester, and other Iiiterary 
Rakea of the Court of Charlae 
II., with Home Account of their 
SurroundingB. By the Author of 
■ The Life of Sir Kuiiulni DLgliy.' ■ The 
LiJe of a Prig.' etc. With IS Portraita. 

RomaUBB.— THE LIFE AND LBT- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Written and 
Edited by hia Wlt-K. With Portrait 
and 2 lUQatrationa. Cro> 

BuBSeU. — SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Constamos Lady 
KuaEELL,arSwallowlietdPark. With IB 
Photogravnre Portraita and 33 other 
lllustrationB. 4to, gilt edges, 12s. net. 

Seebohm.— THE OXFORD REFOR- 
MERS-JOHN COLET, ERA8MU8, 
AND THOMAS MORE : a History of 
their Fellow-Worlc. By KBBDgflio 
SUBOUM. Svo. 141. 





■CO.S STANDARD AND GBNRRAL 1 

Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 



BdtW hj Hre OmAP» tbi 

AKCIIERY. By C. J. LoNOi 

H. Waijiohd, Minn Lboh. etc. With 
2 U>iw, 23 Plal«a, voA ITS Illits- 
Imlions in the Tert. Crown Bvo, elotli, 
fc. nut ; lulf-l'onnd.with gilt to|), Bs. iirt. 
ATHLETICS. By Mostaod* Shiar- 
HAR, W. BHACaiR TsnuAS, W. RlK, 
M«. Witfa 12 Platex uid 37 lUustTB. 
tlotu in the Text. Crown Svo. clotli. 6>. 
net ; bftir-boand, with gilt top, Ba, net. 

mr. OAME aeoonmt. By cuvk 

pHtttlTPS- WOLLIY . 
Vol, I. AntlOA 

With CoiitHljutinD9 by Sir SaMDBL 
W. 6*KBR. W. C. OSTfBLL, F. C. 
81LOUS. .1*:. Witli 20 Hotffl «nd 67 
lUustrntionsin theTejrt, Crown Sva 
oloUi, 6*. net; hair-iioDnd, with gili 
top, S«. net 
Vol. 11. GcBncK, Abu, aho tus 
Arctic RboIoms, With Contri. 
bdtionii by Llput. -CaloDel R. Rkbeb 
Pbroy. Major ALantNON C. Hibir 
Pbbct. etc. With 17 PUtes nn.i 5« 
lUUBtnitiona in the Teit. Crowi " 
doth, flj. net; halF-bouDd. with gilt 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Buoacvoot. 
R.E., A. il. Hotb, W. J. FoBD, 
eta. With 11 Pktea, 19 Illi.atraljo 
In the Teit, and niimeraan Diagria 
CVowu Kvo, cloth, 8». net ; hnlf-bonnrl, 
with gilt top, 9". net 

COURSING AND FALCONUY, By 
Hinmiio Cox. Chablich Biphabdhow, 
etc With 20 PUtea and 56 lUnatratioaB 
in the Text Crown Bvo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bonnd, with gilt top. 01. net. 

CRICKET. By A 
R. H. Lttteltom, a. Lako, 
aHAaB,etc. With 13 FUta6EU]dn2 till: 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vd, cloth, 
8«. net; hiOf-bonnd, with gilt top, fl«. net. 

CYCLING. BjtheEABL 
and G. Ladt Silubr. With 19 PlstflH 
Uid 44 Illii9tration« in the Text Crowii 
Bto, cloth, ft». net ; haif.honnd, with 



DANCING, By Mra. Lilly Gbu\-k. etc. 
With Mnaiciil Eiample«, and 38 Pnll- 
Mge Plat^ uid 93 ninatratiotu ii the 
Text Cr. Svo, cloth, 8b. net; half- 
hound, with gilt top, 9*. net. 

DRIVING. By His Giaue the (EigliUi) 
DnKB 07 Bfautokt, K.G., A. E. T. 
Watsoh, eto. With 12 Plat™ and 54 
DlnHtratians in the Teit. Crown Bto, 
cloth, a». net; half-lioiind, with gill 
top, B«. npt, 

PENCINO, BOXING AND WREST- 
LING. Bj Walter H. Pollock, F. 
C. Gbove, etc With 18 PUlea and 31 
Illnetratione in the Text. Crown 8*(^, 
eloth, &*. net ; hKlf-bnnnd, wlQi ^t tof, 
9*. net 



By 



1 la riaiea ana nk h 
reit. Crown 8¥o.„J 
innd, wlQi ^t toft J 

CHOLHOVDBLir- fl 
ID TRODT. Willi I 

U. R. Fbasou,^ 

BERKS, etc. Witk^l 

OUB UlustralionB M^H 
Svo, ototh, 6<. netj^H 
It bip, 9j, net ^H 

tHBR ntlAHHK ti^R. ^^ 



Vol. I.— Salmon and Triwt. 
Coutriliutionii by H. R. Fbasou, 
Major John P, Traherhk, etc. Wif- 
9 Plataa andnmneroUB UlustralionB L. 
Tackle, etc. OownSvo, ototh, 6<. net] 
hnit'-hound, with gilt 

VoL ll.—PlKBAKDOTHBBCoARBBFlia. 

With Contrihntioaa by Wn-LUtl 
Senior, G. Ohbistopheh Davih, etc 
With 7 PUtes and numerona Illnstra- 
tionsofTackle.etc. Cc, Bvo, cloth, flj. 
net; hair-boniid, with gilt top, 6«. net 

FOOTBALL.— By Montaqdb Shkaruaii, \ 
W. J. Oaklet, Frank MiroaBLL, ete.,J 
With 19 Plates and 36 Illnatni* ' 
the Tait. Crown 8vo, cloth, f 
half-boniid, with gilt Wp, ftt. i 

GOLP. 



L. 




sport and Pastime — continued. 
THE BADMINTON URRARV— continued. 



Edited by Hl3 Gback t 
BUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 

DUKK OF HtlDKlRT, K.G., MOWBRAS 

MORitia, G. H. LoNOHAN, etc. With 5 
Plates g.iid 54 lUnatrationa in the Teit. 
Crown 8vo, ololh, to. net ; half-hound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR -DRIVING. By 
AuRED C. HARMawoRTH, tile Hon. 
John BcoTT-MoNTAOti, etc. With IS 
PlBt«s and 136 lUtistrations in the Tejrt. 
Growa 8vo, cloth, 9s. net ; half-bound, 
12s. not. A Cloth Boj for uao when 
Holoring, 2s, net. 



Mabtih Cohway, etc. With 13 Plates 
and 91 niuetratlona in the Text. Crown 
8yo, doth, Bj. net ; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 

POETRY OP SPORT (THE). Selected 
by HkdlBy P»>!K. With 32 Plates and 
7* Illnstrations in the Text. Cr. Sva, 
cloth, es. net; half-bound, with gilt 

BACING AND STEEPLE- CHASING. 
By the Eabi, or Sdftolk *bo Bbbk- 
SHiBE, W. G. Cravbk, the Hon. F. 
Lawlky, etc. With Frontiapieee and 58 
lUnatralionsintheTert. Cr. Svo, cloth, 
63. net ; half-bound, with pit top, 9s. net. 

RIDING AND POM). By Captain 

ROMBT Whr, J. Moray Browh, T. 

F. Dale, the late BtTEE or BeaDpOrT, 
-etc. With 18 Plates and 41 Illustra- 

Hona in the Teit. Crown 8™, cloth, 6s. 

net 1 half.bound, with gilt top, Ss. net. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rows and C. M. 
Pitman, etc. With 7B niuHtratiouB. 
Crown Sva, cloth, Ss. net ; half-hound, 
with gilt top, 93. net, 

SBA FISHING. By John BiukbriitkB, 
Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Aubbd C. 
Habhbwohth, and W. Senior. With 
22 FoU-page Platen and 175 lUiutrationa 
in the Text Crawn Svo, doth, Bs. net ; 
halF-bound, with gilt top, ii, net 



SHOOTING. 

Vol. I.— FtetlD and Covert. By Lord 
WALaciQHAM, Sir Ralph Paykb- 
G*I:LWEY, Bart, etc. With 11 PlatM 
and 95 Illustrations in the Teit. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-hound, 
ivith gilt top, 9«. net. 

Vol. II.— MooB AND Marsh. By 
Lord Walsihoilak, Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gau,wkt, Bart., etc. With 8 
Plates and57 lUnstrationBin the Text 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Bs. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 

SKATING, CURLING. TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. Heathuote, C. G. TBBBDrr, 
T. Maswell Witham, etc. With 12 
Plates and 272 ninstrations in the Teit. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
withgilttop, 9j.net 


net; half-bound, 


SWIMMING. By Arc 
and William Henbt. 
and 112 lUuBtrationa 


aiBALD Sinclair 
With 13 PUtes 
n the Teit. Cr. 



gilt top, 9s. net 
TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By .1. M. and C. O. 

HeATBCOTE, E. 0. PLEIDELL-BOUVBRm, 
the Hon. A. Lyttblkin, etc. With l4 
Plates and 65 lUustraUona in the Teit 
Crown 8vn, cloth, Ss. net; half-bonne^ 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 
YACHTING. 

Vol. I.— CBDIBINO, OlNBTBUCTIOa OP 

Yachts, Yadht RAeraa Riiles, 
Fittihq-Odt, etc. By Sir BdWabd 
SCLUVAN, Bart., the £ari. of Fan- 
RBOKB, Lord Bbassbt, K.C.B., etc 
With 21 Plates and 93 lUuatrations 
in the TbiL Crown SsD, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-houud, with gilt top, 9s. net, 

Vol. ![.— Yiuar Cldbb, Yaohtiho di 
America and tbb Colonies, Yacht 
Racino, etc. By R. T. PrItchett, 
the MabijDib of DDFFERIX aHD Ava, 
K.P., etc. With 35 Plates and 160 
Uluetratlona In the Text Crown Svo, 
cloth, 9s. net ; half-bound, with gilt 
top, (Ij, net. 



, LO/rCMANS AND CO:S STANDARD AND GENSSAL WrOSJT. 

Sport and Pastime — continued. 
FUR, FEATHER. AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited l.y A. EL T. WiT»-.Il. 






• T)u VUuitta . 



n oJki ittiitd hatf-bavnd in Laiha, with gilt lop. 



a. (kl. .• 






THEPARTRIDGK. 
by thu Rev. H. . . . 

NIlWnMU, by A. J. STUART-WUHtl.E! ; 
CdOKSRT, by RlOHOI SAlKTSBtUIT. 

Witli II IlluiitmtJoiiB aai nAnag Dia- 
(nuiif. Crown Sro, it. 



HlsTOUT, , BED DEEB. Naturai. Hihtokt, bjQ 
Hev. H. A. MlCPRBRBOlt ; Desb StaLL 
iso. by Ca1£ER0H or LiDOHIBI,; 8t*0 
HOSTIKG, by VUcount Ebrikctiin ; 
COOKKllT, by Alixakdbb Ikrbb Shafii). 



CooKJUtt, by GsoROB Salstsbuht. 
WlUi 13 lltuitrntioai nnd virions Dia- 
gtwiia. Crtrsa 8»o, fw. 

THE PHEASANT. Hatdrax. IIisTont, 
hyt1ielt«T. H. A. MacphersoniShiM'T- 
Uio, by A. J, Stdaht-Woktlet ; 
OiiOKant, by Alixahoib Iknis Shakd. 
Witb 10 Illiutrationa uid vulnits Dli- 
gnuui. Ctowd Evo, fid. 

TITE HAKE, NATnHAL lliatORr, byUie 
Rev. H. A. MACpnBRaoN ; SHourimi, 
by the Hon. G«haij> Lahcbllks : 

C^lDRSniG. by CBARI.m RlCOARDBON : 

HllNTDtQ, Uv J. S. OlBBOKa Uld G. H. 

LunnMAN; CwlKERT, by Col. Kknnee 
Rrbbcrt. With 9 TUnimtiaiiiL Crawn 
8vo, Rs, 



W[th 10 (UuatratioDB. Crown 8vD, bs. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. 8, 
Gathobnb-HaBDt. Witb Choplrrs cm 
the law of Salmon Fishing by ClaDD 
DiPDOLAs Pbnsakt; Cookery, by Alsi- 
AKDEB ImtES Shand. With 8 lUiistn- 
tioQS. Crown Svo, 5s. 

THE TROUT. By the Mab(idB3» or 
Ghahbt. With Chapters on tlie Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. CusTahcs ; uiil 
CuoKBRT, by Auixamder txtJEs Shans. 
With 12 lUufitrKtionii. Crown 8to, Sj; 

THE RABBIT. By JasiBs EdhuMi 
Harttno. Cookkry, by ALKXA.tniei 
iKNU Shand. With 10 lUustrations. 
Crown Svo, U. 

PIKEANDPEKCB. By WnjJAU Skniob 

tRedBuinner; Editijr of the t'ifld\. 
tth ChupterB by John Bidkxrutki 
and W. H. PofB. Cookbrt, liy Aui- 
AHIUB Ihkbs Shand. WiQi 12 llloatn- 
tinns. Crown Svo, hs. 



AlverHtone and Alcock.—SURREIY i 
CRICKET: Ita Hiatorv and AssocU- j 
tloun. Edited by the Right HOR. Lord i 
Altxkbtdmi, L.O.J., Presidaut, and C. ! 
W. Alcock, Secretary, of th« Surrey i 
Comity CriAflt Clnb. With 48 lllus- ' 



trail «u 



1, 1&.-. I 



BlokordykB.-DAYS OF MY UFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
and other «)«r8. By ioav Bickir- 
DTlUt With Photo-Etehiug Froulin- 
^ttM and 8 FuIl-pAKG liliutrations. 
rovn Hto, 3t. e>i. 



BlaokbiiTTve.— MR. BLACKBUKNE'S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selectod, An- 
notatsd and Arranged by HinuKlt 
Ifdilod, with a Btoeraphicsl Skel^ 
Bud ■ brief History ofBDndfold Cheu, 
by P. Amdkiuson GraSam. With Per- I 
tiait or Mr. BUckbDms. Svo, 7s. 6(1. net. I 

Dead Shot (Ttaa) : or, Sportsman't I 
C«aiplste Guide. Bains a Treatise a 
the nse of thi^ Gun, witti Kndiumnbiij 
and Finishing Lessons in tbs Art at 
Sliooting Game of all kinds. Abo 
GariB-driting, Wildfowl and l^geni- 
S hooting, Ckffi-lireaking, etc. By 
Markshah. with aumerona IIliab» 
tions. Crown 8to, IOi. U, 



sport and P&stlme—cantiuued. 



Ellis.— CHESS SPARKS ; or, Short siiil 
Blight Gamts of Cheiu. Culleeterl snd 
Arr&uged by J. II. BllU, M.A. Svo, 
is. ed. 

Polkard.— THE WILD-FOWLEK-. A 

TreatisB on Fowling, Andant ami 
Malvm, deacrLptJTi also of Dfcoys uiil 
Pllghl-ponrts, Wild-fowl Shooting, 



«ign Canntris!!, Rock-rowiing, tto., ('lu. 
By H. C. FOLKABD. With 13 Engriiv- 



FonL— THE THEORY AND FltAC- 
TICB OF ARCHEEY. By llORiOB 
FoBD, New Eiiitloo, thoronghly Re- 
vLieii and Rcwrlltan by W. Bdtt, M.A. 
With a PrefBce by C. J. Lohoman, M.A. 
8to. 145. 



HATE, 



i,iiaB--aioyuE'f i 

Uont&iiiiug the Idmid anu iBacningH oi 
tliti Lewltog I'layera njiil CliaiupiouiL 
By Abthur Ullis. Wiib Coutribu- 
tions by Lieut. Col. Ibe Hou. il. N»l>^ 
HAM, C. D. LuoocK, etc. With 19 
Hlu3tTstionii(lG PortriiiU)and uumoraua 
Dlaeranis. 8vo, 10*. 6a. net. 
Loeook.— SIDE AND SCREW; lielng 
Notei on tlie Thvoiy and Practice of th« 
Gsme of Bllliarda. ily C. D. LooooK. 
With Oiugrairis. Crosm 8vo, 5«. DoL 

Ijongmon.-CHESS UPENING3. By 



Fbedebick W. Lohqmj 



Fcp. i 



MactenHic-NOTES FOR HUNTING 

MEN. By CaptBLQ CaRTLAMDT QoBDUH 

Macebrzie. Crown 8vo, 'is. Oii. oet. 

Madden. -THE DIARY OF MASTlUt 

WILLIAM SILEMCE: a Study of 

I Shaki'speani nuil of Elitab«thaD SiMrl. 

BOOK ON ANGLING;! By tbe Right lir- " " ".-^- 



Prftncia.-A BOOK ON ANGLING;! By tbe Right Hon. D. il. Macdes, 
or, Treatise on the Art of Fmbing m i Vme-ChiinKellor oi' the Uuiversity of 
evBTy Branoh ; inaluiiing full lllnatrated 1 Dublin. Hvo, gilt top, 16*. 



! Salmon 
FoANCis. With 
Plates. Crown 8 



i'lf\. ^J J'^"'"?iMaakelyiie.-SHARP3 ANL 

Portrait and Coloured I ^ compTete Reflation ol the Becnta of 

""< ""■ Clieating at Oaiiiea of Chanoe and 

Skill. By JoBN Nkvii, Maskilvsi, o( 

Iha Egyptian Hall. With «i Illlutra- 

Uons. Crown 8vo, 6a. 



Fremaiitle.-TliE BOOK OF THE 

EIFLE. Hy the Hon. T, F. Fat- 
uantls, V.D., Major, lut Bmks V.K.C. 
With 6i Plates and 107 Dlagrania in the 
Teit. Svo. 12a. B-i. not. 
Gathorne-Hardy. -AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESllIBB WITH ROD AND 
GUN, By tht Hon. A. E. Gatbokhe- 
Uardi. With 8 lUiLiCraCioiis by 
Abcbibald Tuohbl'bn. Svo, 6f. net. 



Draw 



Witl 



nil 



»ud Photoj 



aphs. 



Svo, gilt edges, 3s. 

Hutchinson.— THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By HohauB O. 
HOTCHINBON. With Coutrlbutiona by 
Ub» Amy PA6COS, H. U. Miltok, 
J. U. TatlOr, H. J. WhIqhau and 
lii.-aarn. SDTTtiN It Sons. With 71 
Portraits from Pboti^trupbH. Large 
trown 8vo, gilt top, 7». Sfl. nrt. 

Lang.— ANGLING SKETCHES. Bj 
Ahdbew Lano. With -JO lUnatratioiis. 
Crown Bw>,8i. Bd, 



Millais (JiwH GuiLLEi. 

THE WILD-FOWLER IN SCOTLAND. 
With a Fniutispiace in Pholi^aTnre 
by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart, P.R.A., 
S Photogravure Pbtm, 2 Colonred 
Platea, aud 1)0 lUuEtmtious I'roui the 
Autlior'a Drawings and from Pboto- 
grapha. Royal llo. gilt top, 30*. net 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH SURFACE - FEEDING 
DUCKS. With 6 PhotoKravuma and 
60 PUtea (41 In Colours) froiii Draw- 
ing' by 



uie LAWH Ol jiriuse, aa 
le Portland and Turf 

Clitta. ISmo, gilt edges, 3». 6ii. net. 
Park.— THE GAME OF GOLF. By 

WII.UAX _PiRK, Juu., Uhaujpion 



W2J CO.-S STANDAKD AND GEKB 

Sport and Pastiine — continued. 
Payne-OaUwer (Sir Ralph, Bart-J. Pole.— THE TBEOKY OF THE MOD- 
TUE CB0S8-B0W : Medienal umi KIIN SCIENTIFIC GAME OP WHIST, 
Modem ; Military anil Sportine ; its By WiLUiM Polk, F.R.S. Fcp, 8to, 
■ . OonatrucCion, History, and Mnnige- p" *lg«. 2>. not. 
mvnt, witb x IVeatLte on the Balist& 

™n'^'^''''^"^jl''"^io^'l'' Prootor.-eOW TO PLAY WHIST: 

- 220niQfltr«tiOM. Rojal4t<,,£3aiiuil. with the L»we and Etiquette of Whitt. 

I LETTKB8 TO YODN'G SHOOTERS By RiL-HiBD A. Proctob. Crown 8io, 

I (Pirrt 8etia»), On the ChoiGo "* -'-" "' " ■ 



UMofsOuD. WlthU lUnstntirmii. 
drown Bvo, 7*. M. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
ISBConil Sariug}. On tlie PradaclioD, 
PrBMnatiuu, and Killing of Gunu. 
Witb Direolioiii iu SliooUug Wood- 
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OaKEsUITS, D.Litt., M.A. Cnnman^ 



Wood-Moi1in(W. G.). 

TRACES OF THE ELDER FATTHB 
OF IRELAND : a Folklora SkM. 
A Handlwok of Irish Pre-ChriBton 
TraditionH. With 192 Illnrtrationi, 
2 vola. 8vo, SOx. net. 



PAUAK IRRLAKD : an ArcbteoliHia! 
Skelch, A Handbook of Irish Rt- 
ChriatJan Antiquities. With5!2Ilhi- 
tntjone. Svo, 15s. 



Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 

Abbott.— HGLLENICA. A Coileclion , Cieero. — CICEKO'B C0RRG3P0ND- 



of Esaaya oti Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Religion. Edited by 
GvKLTB Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6rf. 

.SsohyluB. - EUMENIDES OF 
-E8CHYH18. Willi Metrical English 
Translation. By J, F. Divraa. 8vo, 7«. 

Aristop haneo.— THEACHARNIAN8 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into 
Engliah Verse. By R. Y. TvBBBtj. 



Harvard Studies In ClasBiool 

Philology. EditBrt by a Comnuttee 
of the Classical Inatruttora of Harvard 
Univeraity. Vols. S1,,1B«) jSIl., IBOl; 
XIII., 1902. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net each. 
Hime. — LUCIAN. THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. By Lieat -Colonel Hbbbt 
" L. Hmb (late) Royal Artillerj-. 



«vo, Bs. 11 

Homer.— THE ODYSSEY OF HOUEB. 

By WnAUM 



Hobris. Crown 8to. 5g, net. 



Becker (W. A.). TrannUted by the 
Rev. F. firtcium, B.D. 
OALLU3: or, Romiu Scenee iu thi- 

Tinie of Angn.iliu. With Notes anii 

Eionrnnaea. With 26 lUaBtralions. Horace.-THB WORKS OP HORACE, 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, rendered into Engliah Prose. With . 

CHARICLES: or, ninstrationg of the l Life, Introduction and Notas. 

Private Life of tlie Aueieut Greeks. ' WnjJiH OnnrrB, M.A. Crown 8 

With Notes and Kxcuiansas. With I 

38 lUnrtrationi. Crown Svd, 3s. 8,^. i.a„,_HOMER AND THE 
OampbeU.-RELIGION IN GREEK °> "■"■'MW LiBO. Crown 8vo. 9,. n 
UTEBATURE By the Bev. Lgms 
Cahfbbli., M.A., LL.D., Emeritna 
ProfeBBor of Greek, Cniversity of St 
Andrews. 8»o, 16*. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc- 



:ontinued. 



OgUvie.— HORAE LAT[NAE : Studies 
In Synonyms and Svutai. Bv Hia lato 
ROBKBT OalLViK, M.A., LL.D,, H.M. 
Chief luapectoT af Schoolx for Scotland. 
Edited by ALBXiNDKB SoirrER, M.A. 
With a Memoir by JoslPU OoiLvni, 
M.A., LUU. 8vo, 13s. 6rf. net, 

Kicll.— A DIOTIOKABY OP ROMAN 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. Rich, B.A, With 2000 WoodcuM. 



BoptOOlBB.— Translaijid into English 

^T9B. By ROBKBT WfllTKLiW, M.A., 

Assistant Slaatar in Rugby School. CV. 
8yo, 8i. Srf. 

Theophra8tu8.-THEt;UARACTERS 

OF TUEOPHRASTUS: a 'IVanslation, 
with Tntroduotion. By CHiRLsa E. 
Bbnbbtt and Wiouam A. Hamhono, 
Profesaora in Cornell University. Ftp. 
a™, 2i. 6rf. nat. 

TyrreU.— DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 
INTO GREEK AND lATlN VERSE. 
Edited by R. Y. Titbkill. 8yo, 8s. 

Poetry and 

Arnold.— THE LIGHT OF THE 

WORLD ; or, the Great Consiimmatiou. 

BySirBDwniAuNOLii. With 14 lUnstra- 

tiona after HoLMAK Hdnt. Crown 8vo, 

5.'. net. 
BeU (Mrs. HnOH). 

CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Oollaotion 
a( Flays and Monologues for the 
Drawing-room. Crown 8yo, 5j. net. 

FAIRY TALB PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grama and 52 lUuatrationa. Crown 
Svo, S3, net. 

RUMPBLSTILTZKIN : a Fairy Play in 
PiT8Sc8ae8(Chaiiioters,7Male; 1 Fe- 
male), Prom ' Fairy Tale Plaj.i and 
How to Act Them'. With Illuatrn- 



THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. TtsUb- 
lated into English Prose by Juhn 
CoNlNaTON. Crown 8to, 6s. 

THE .«NB1D OP VIRGIL Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Jam 
CoNiBQTOH. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE ^NBIDS OP VIRGIL. Done 
into English Varae. By WlLLUM 
MoHBia. 

THE .ENBID OF VIRGLL, freely ' 
translaMd into English Blank Vers«. 
By W. J. Thornbill. Orown StoJ 



Books I.-Vl. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
Books vn,-XII. Crown 8yQ, 5«. 
TUB ECLOGUES AND GEORQICS 
OF VIRGIL Tranalated into English 



WUkinB— THE GROWTH OP THE 
HOMERIC POEHS. By 6. WlLKUTB. 

Svo, es. 

the Drama. 

Cochrane. — COLLECTED VBRSBS. 
By Alfred Cochrane, Author of 'The 
Kestrel's Nest, and other Verses,' 
' Leviore Pleiitro,' etc. With u Frontia- 
pieuc hy H. J. FOKD. Tup. Svo, ;m. net. 

Dabnsy.— THE MUSICAL BA3IS OP 
VERSE: a Scientific Study of the 



J. P. t 



is.6rf. n 



QraveB. — CLYT,EMNGSTBA ; A 
TRAGEDY. By Abkold P. QaAVRS. 
Witli a Preface by RoBEBT Y. TrBBBLL, 
Litt.D. Orowu 8yo, Gs. not. 
HITHER AND THITHER: Songs and 
Veraca. By the Author of ' Times and 
Days,' etu. Pup. Svo, 5j. 
Ingelow (JiAs). 

POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One 
Volume. Crovni 8yo, gilt fop, 611. net. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Selected irom thu Writings uf Jkar 
iNUEWW, Fcp, Byo, 2j, 9d. oloth 
plain, 3s, cloth gilt. 




Psetrj and the Dnuna- 

Bi r. r. Kmamx Owa 9n, THE OOYS^T OF BOXER. Don 
" - • — e. Ckovn 8m, U, 

THK .CXEID6 OF VIRGIL. Dou 



THK TAL£ OP BEOWULF. SOMt 
TIME KING OF THE FOLK OF 
TRK WEDEKGKAT3. ~ ■ ' 



]>Okj.-POKHiS. Sjr lU U^ Bos. 
W. E. H. Lacn. rcTL 8nk &. 

Xijptton (Tkb Kku. orV <0«ik H^u- 

TBK WAKOeBKR. O. 8n^ Mil U. 
LDCILE. CkvwB SfD, IOl e^ 
SKLBCTVD romS. Cr.SnsUn-Ai. 
lUeMllkr.— LATS or ANCIKST 
BOM^wnB -IVBT' ASD -THK 
ARIUDA '. Bt UpI Macadiat. 
nivtntod It O. dcaur. Fep. tto, 



Bditka. Pep. tto. 6d. wnd. Ii. cloth. 
tnatfntal bjr J. R. WaiiCBLUi. d. 

Anaobleil Editka. Pep. 3ni, Ii. 
wirad, U. 6ii. clcMb- 

MAClXmalcL-^A BOOK OF STRIP^ 
IS lUE FOEUI OF THE DIAHV OP 
AN OLD SOUL; PoeiDs. B; Gbobqi 
KicDoSALD. L1_0. ISmo, 6a. 

POSTJCA i WW/(£.<— LiBRASi 
KDiniW. 

price &(. ntt e>cb. 
TUE EARTHLY PARADI3E. 4 toIs. 

Crown Svo, EU. net eacb. 
THE UFK AND DEATH OF JASON. 

Crown Std, 5j. ml 
THE DEFENCE OP GOENEVKRE, 

Had other Poeau. Crown Svo, M. net. 
THE STOEY OP SIGURD THE 

VOISUSG, AMD THE FALL OF 

THE NIBLUNG8. Croim 8ro, 5j. 



WtiTT. Crown 8ifT), St net, 
CcnuB of the Po»TiCAL WoBKs nmj il* 
b( hsri m the foUowing Edition.' :— 
TliE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

I\>palaT Bditian. b Vols. L-.finu, 

SSi. ; or 5*. eicb. 4old nporUily. 
Tfee aunt in Tm Pans, 23f . ; ii 

3^ 6^ tach, aolil aepanttl;. 
Cbeap Edition, in 1 rol. Crowo Svo, 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Sqou* 

THK DEFENCE OP GUENEVROB. 
■ud iUba Poems. Chuiper Impn» 
MOD. fop, 8to. 1». 6rf. net. 
*.* Fur Mr. WiUiui Home's other 
Worki, sea pp. 37, 28. 37. O. 

Mors et Viotoria. Or. Svo. 5a. net. 
*,* Tlu4 a A disoM m three Acts, tlir 

imie of which L> laii) tu Fraaca ihortlv 

after ths miaugrc of St. Banholooiew.' 

Horte Arthar: an AUiteiative Posm 
of the FoaiUenCh Centnr;. Edited 
from Ihe Thornton HS., with InCrodiu.'- 
tion. Soles and Gloasary. By MaBI 
Maclbod Haiiks. Pep. a™, 3*. 6i 

lTesbit.-LAYS AND LEGENDS. Bj 
E. NlSBlT (Mis. Hubebt Blakd). 
First SeriBL Crovm Svo, 3s. Sd. Seoond 
Series. With Portrait. Crowo 8vD, is. 

RamaL -SONGS OP CHILDHOOD. 
By Walixb RaMaL. With a Frontis- 
piece rram a Drawing by RicaAEUi 
biiVLB. Fep. avo, 3*. 6rf. net 

HUey. - OLD-KASmONED ROSES : 
Poems. By Jamrs Whitgombb Riwr. 
I2nia, gilt top, Si. 

OomBneB.— A SELECTION PROU 
THE POEMS OF OEOBGE JOHN 
ROMANS. M.A., LL.D., P.R.8. 
With an Introduction by T. HBREgBT 
WaaKBS, President of M»gdaleu Cgl- 
lege, Oiford. Cmwn Svo, it. 6d. 



Poetry and the Drama— continued. 



Savage - AmiBtrong. — BALLADS 
OF DOWN. Bj G. F. 8iVAnR-ABM- 
BTBONG, M.A.. D.Litt. Crown Svo, 



Shakespeare. 

BOWDLEK'S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARK. With 38 Woodtiita. I 
vol, Svo, 1*3. Or in 6 vols. Fop. 
8fo, 21a. 

l-HE SHAKEaPEARB BfRTHDAY 
BOOK. By MdBV P. DnNBAH, 
32mo, la. 6rf. 



STRVKJiaoN. Flip. Svo, gilt top, 5s. 
Trevelyan.— CBaUA GONZAGA : , 
Drama. By R. C.TttKVBLTAB. Fcp. 8to 



Rbqimald 

Temple, Barrister -at-Law.' 

VoL L Rhiua Gold, The Valkyrie. Fop. 

Svo, gilt top, i». Sd. 
VaL 11. Sieglried, Tho Twilight of tto 

Gods. Fop. Svo, gilt top, 4a. M. 



Fiction, Humour, etc. 



Pinst Series. With 20 lUustratioua by 

J. BHBSiHD PiRTitiDOK. Crown 8vo, 

gilt top, 3s. net. 
Second Sarios. With 25 IJluatratians by 

J. Brrnaud Partridqb. Crown Svo, 

gilt top, Ss. net. 
THE MAN FROM BLANKLBrS, 

and ether Sketehes. (Btprinted from 

Pvaidi.) With 25 lUnatratJoua by J. 

BiHNAHD Parthidqe. Crown 8vo, 

gilt top, 3s. net. 

BaaconBfleld (The EfLSL or). 

NOVELS AND TALES. Complct.: in 

11 vols. Crown Svo, Is. Sd. each, or 

in sets, 11 vola., gilt top, 15a. net 

Vivian Ocay, I Cuntarini Flemlne ; 

The Yoong Duke ; ! The Else ,.( lakan- 

Count Alarcos: a' di^r. 



Bailay (H. v.). 

MY LADY OF ORANGE : a Eomauea 
of the Netherlands in the Days of 
Alva. With S IlluatratioM. Crovni 
8vo, ft!. 

KARL OF EHBACH : a Tale of tha 
Thirty Years' War. Crown Svo, fo. 

THE MASTER OP GRAY. Cr, Svo, 6*. 

Bottome. — LIJ'E, THE INTER- 
PRETER. By Phyllis Bottuui, 
Crown Svo, Ss. 

ChurehiU.-SAVROLAi a Tale of tha 
Ravolntiou in Lauiania. By WiBBIOH 

Si'KNCBH CHDBCHII.L, M.P. CrOWD 



Crawford. —THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A TRAMP. By J. H, CrawpobD. 
With a Pliologravura Frontispiece "The 
Vagrants,' hy FbbD. Walkkb, and 8 
other IHiiatratious. Crown Svo, Bi. net. 



PopanilLi. 



^ ; Conlfii^Hby. 

! Endymiou. 
NOVBI£ AND TALES. THE HUG H- 
BNDBN EDITION. Witli 2 Portraits 
11 vola. Crown 



Kiag of Israel. By Arnold Da vsmpobt. 
With Frantlapieee by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 




Fiction, Humour, 

Doyle (^ir A. Cvrak). 
UICAH CLARKIS: a T»le of Hon- 

mODtli'i RelisUicm. With 10 tllui. 

tratioui. Crovn Sto, St. «il. 
TIIBKISFUmCBS: aTnlcoriliBllugue- 

DOU. Witb 35 llluitTBtliimi. Orown 

8VD, So. 6d. 
THK 3TAKK UUKRO LETTEKS. 

cniwD 8vo, 3^. ea. 

THB CAFIAIN OF TUB KOLESTAR, 

kiiil atlixr TaleB. Orrura 8vo, S*. tW. 

DyBon.-TI!E UOLD-STFJ-LKKS : i 

Htery ul Wxlilv. By EdwaHI) Uyson, 

Autlicr of ' itfiyniiis from tbs Miiics,' 

etc. Crown Uvo, 6*. 
F»rrftr [F. W., L»le Dun of Castkh- 



DAIIKNBSS AND DAWN: or, 
ia tlie D&yB of Noro. An li 
Tftl«. Crawn Svo, gilt top, Si. 



A Story 



OAl'HKRINU CLOUDS 

D*yEi or St. ChryiKHtoni. Cr 

Kilt top. 9i, net. 
Fowler (Emtb H.). 
THK YOUNO PRKTENDKRa. 

of CbUil Life. With Vi lllu 

hv Sir Philip Bdrnk-.Jomm, Bart. 

tfrowu 8vo, fl». 
THE PROFESSOR'S CHILDREN. 

With U liluBtTBtlons by Ethbl. 

Katb UoitaEB8. Crown Svo, 9s. 

Frftaois(M. E.). 

CHRISTIAN THAL. Crowu Svo, 63. 

FIANDER'S W1L>0W. Crawaavo.ai. 

YEOMAN FLKBTWOOD. With 

Proiitbpieve. Crown Svo, S), Dtt. 
PASTORALS OF DoaSET. With 8 

lUlutraLinni. Crown 8vo, 6a. 
THE MANOR FARM. With Frontis- 

6i(we by ClAUD C. OU pBft COOPKB. 
rovtn Svo, fls. 
Proude.-THK TWO CUIF.FS OF 
OUNIiOV : uj Iriflh itoiu.ioce of the 
LBHt Ci^ntury, By Jamks A. Froudl 



Crown 8vo, 



■. &/. 



Haggardfil. Riqks). 

ALLAN gCATERUAIN. With ; 

lllustrationa. Crown Sm. .^j. 6d. 
ALLAN'HWIPB. WllhaillliHtratiou 

CrovD Svo, S*. 6d. 



Haggard III. Rides) — a-nCinual. 
BEATRICE. With FroDtLniiece uJ 

Vignette. Crown 8ro, gi. 6i. 
BLACK UKART AND WHITE 

H EART, ud other Stories. WiUi S 

IllustrBliona. Crowo 3vo, Sj. «d. 
CLEOPATRA. With 2S lUustrUioiiiL, 

Crown Svo, 3j. 6rf, 
COLONEL QUARITCH. V.C. Willi 

FroutJHpitMM end VlKuetle. Croin 

Svo, 3>. 6d. 



DOCTOR TliERNE. Cr Svo, 3s. W 
ERIC BRIGHTEYE3. With 51 llloi- 

trationa. Crown Svo. fid. 6rf, 
HEART OF THE WORLD. WittilB 

Uluiitratioa!!. Crown 3vn. St. M. 



MAIWA'S REVENGE. Cr. 8 



MR. MEESON^S WILL. With Ifl 

lUuBtratlonB. Crown 8to, Sa. M. 
NADA THE LILY. With 33 lUn* 

tritioua. Crown Svo, 3i. Od. 
PEARL-MAIDEN ; b Tale of the FiU 

of JiirusBlem. With 16 Illustrationi 

Crown 8to, 6s. 
SUE. With 3-2 lllugtrotioEU. Crawn 

8V0, 3i. ed. 
SWALLOW ; a Tala of the Great Trek. 

Witb 8 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 
16 lUnatrstiona. Grown Svo, 3i. Bd. 

THE WITCH'S HHIAD. With 16 
lilnatratians. Crown Svo, 3j. W, 

Haggard and Lang. — THK 

WORLD'S DESIRE. Hy H. RlO«B 
llAcaAKU and Amdrbw I)ano. With 
27 lUuxInttions. Crown 8ro. 3l. Sd. 



Hope.— THE HEART OF PRINCESS 
OSRA. By Akihoht Hopr. Witli B 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3^. Sd. 
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HEirte. — IN THS CARQOlNEi; Ma^on and Lang.— PARSON 
WOODS. By BUET Hihtb. Ctowd KELLY. By A. E. W. Mabon wd 
AWDRgw LaS3. Otowu 8vo, 3*. 6rf. 

Max MUOler.- DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE): Fragnjents from 
the Pupcra of an Allen. Collucteil by 
F. Ma3 MUller. TranslBted from the 
Oartnan by G. A. M. Crown 8vo, gUt 

Hutchinaon.-A FRIEND oF ™«'^1« <»■ J- ^htts). 
NEISON. By Hobacb G. HnTCHM- 
SON. Grown 8vo, 6*. 

Jerom& -SKETCHES IN LAVEN- 
DER : BLUE AND GREEN. By 
jRROtn K. Jerohb, Auttior of 'Three 
MeninaBost,' etc. Crown 8vo, .^s. 6^. 

jOToe.-OLD OEUDC ROMANCKS. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Roniaotiu Tales. TrsDS- 
tated from the Gaelic. By P. W. JoiCE, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, Ss. erf. 

Ijang (Andrew), 

A MONK OF FIFE ; a Story of the 
DayB of Joan of Arc. With 13 
lUuatratirins by Selwvn Image. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6rf. 
THE DISENTANGLERS. With 7 
Full- page Ulustratli 



Ford. Crowi 



TheQo 


en'HMa 


ties. 1 


Digby Grand. 




Crown 


Svo. 1 


i&d. each. 


MBrrimiin.-FLOTSAM : A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Hbnby Sbtom 
Mersimah. With Frontiipieee and 
Vignette by H. G. Masskt. Crown 
Bvo, 3«. (W. 



i.l£.M. net. 



WAYFARING MEN. Crown Svo, 6i. 



Marohmont.-IN THE NAME OF A ' 
WOMAN : i> Romance. By AbtUUR 
W. MarcBMOnT. With 8 Uluatrationii. I 
Crown 8to, Si. | 



THE WATER OP THE WONDROUS 
ISLIS. Crown Bvo, 7a. M. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
2 vols. 8vo, 38s. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown Svo, Ba, net 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has bean also called 
Tht Land of tho Lltirig Men. or The 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
Svo. 6a, net 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
whereiu ia told aoiuewhat of the Livea 
of the Men of Bnrgdale, tbeir Friends, 
their Neishboiirs, tbDrr Foemen, and 
their FelTows-iii-Arini. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Squara or. Svo, 

A TALE OP THE HOUSE OP THE 
W0LF1NG8, and all the Kindreds of 
ark. Written In Prose and 



f 



Fiction, Humour, etc^contitiued. 
HorriB (William)— n.ji/ijui'ii. 
NEWS FROM NOWBBRE: or, Ai 
Epoch of R«aL Being name Oi&pter 
fmni au Utopiui Romance. Poat 8ra 
U. &i. 

THE 8TORT OF GRBTTIR THE Stevenson (Roekbt Looib). 



Stabbing. - RACHEL WULFSTAN, 
and othur Storiea. By W. aiBBBIM, 
mithor of ' Probable Tales '. Crown 
avn, 4«. ttnt. 



STRONG. TranaUUd from tfca I« 
Utultc b; EutfKB MAQHdBSOK g>nd 
WtLLuu MnHRis. Cr. Svo, Si. net. I 
THREE NORTHERN LOVE I 
STORIEH, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated froni the Iceluidio by ElsbcH 
HAONfissoN and WlLUAX " 
Crown 8to. 6«. net. 



THE flTRANQE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR HYDE " 
Bro, 1>. sewed, li. 6d. oloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8to, bmui 
in bncknun, witb gilt tup, S->. net 

' ■Siii'er Library ' Ediliim. Cwtwb 
8yo, 3a. Brf. 



lALLiaTA; a T»le nf the Tl.ird 



Centnry. Cron 






PhUlippa-WoUey.-SNAP : A Le- 

Bend of the Loiio Mduulaiii. By C. 
Philuppb-Wollbt. With 13 lUnstra- 
Uons. Crown Svo, 3i. Sd. 

Portman.— STATION STUDIES: 

beinM the Jottings of an AMcan OHici^J. 
By LiONBL POBTMAM, Cr. Bvo, 5i. net. 
SflWell (EUZABITH M.). 

otlheWorld. AiuyHerbert. 



Clei 



Hall. 



Kathttrins Aahton. Home Life. 

The Enrl's Dnaghtar. Alter Life. 

The Experience of Idfo. Ursala. Ivors. 
Crown Svo, cloth plain. Is. M. each ; 
cloth aitn., gilt edge«, '2f. 6<l. each. 
Sheehan.— LUKE DBLMEGE. Bj the 
R«v. P. A. Sheehajj, P.p., Anthor of 
■ My New Curate '. Crnwn 8>o, 6«. 

SomervUle (E. tK) and Bobb 
(Mart™). 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 

IRISH R,M. With 81 IlluBtraUons 

by E. <E, SoMBBTlLLB. Crown Svo, 6», 
ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE : Irish 

Sketchea. Witb 10 Illuatrationa hy E. 

a;. SoMBBViT.LB. Crown 8vo, 6g. 
THE HEAL CHARLOTTE, Crown 

Svo, 3». erf. 
THE SILVER POX, Cr. Svo, 3«. 6rf. 
ftH IRISH COUSIN. Crown Svo. Si. 



Uims BisvBSsoH and Fabbt i 
Dl GdWT Stbtbnson. Crown Svo, 

Sk. ad. 

THE WRONG BOX. By Robdt 
Louis STBVnfaoN and Llotd 0>- 
BOUBHB. Croira Bvo, 8s. Brf. 

Suttner.— LAY DOWN TOUR ARMS 
(liif H'rt f CYt f/itder): The Antobio- 
mphy of Martha von Tilling. By 

ibBBTHi VON SUTTKER. TmtlBUted. 1^ 

T. HoLUKS. Crown 8ro, 1*. 6 " 



Walford (U R). 




STAY-AT-HOMES. 


Crown Svo, Sfc. 


CHARLOTTE. Cro 


(n Svo. ft.. 


ONE 


OF OURSELVES. Cr. Svo, «i 


THE 


INTRUDERS. 


Cr, Svo, 2t. M. 


LEDDY MAROBT. 


Or. Svo, 2a. Sd. 


rvA 

hie 


KlLDARE: a 
m. Crown Svo 


Matrimonial P« 
in. 6rf. 


MR. 

Svo 


SMITH ; a Pari 
2>. 6rf. 


of bU Ufa. ( 


THE 
Cr 


BABY'S QRANDMOTWB 
wn Svo, 2.. tW. ; 
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WalfOrd (L. B. )— rm>r.n«rf. 
COUSINS. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6,1. 



WeTman (Sii-tuTi. 



PA0L1NE. Crown 8vo, 29. id. 

DICK NETHERBY. Cl. 8vo, 2». M. 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr, 
Svo. 2.. 6d. 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 



SHREWSBURY. With 24 lUnstm- 
tioDfl by Claudb . 
Cr. 8yo, 6j. 



THE ONE GOOD GUEST. 



THE LONG NIGHT Crown 8»o 



Teats (8. Lkvbtt), 



Crown 8to, I THE TRAITOR'S WAY. Crown 8' 



Popular Science (Natural History, etc.)- 



rurneaui (W.), 
THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The I 
Young Collector's Uuidhook. With 
18 Platen (IS of which are cotourad), 
■ud bi9 lUustifttiono hi the TeiL 
Crown Bvo. gilt «l|^, St. nrt. 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British). With 12 coloured Plstea 
and 341 ntustrations In the TeicL 
Crown 8to, gilt edges, 6n. net I 

LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. ' 
With S colaured PUtts and 331 IUbb- i 
tration« in thu Te»i Cr. Svn, gilt 
B^gfK, 6i. net. I 



Hartwig IGnoBiis). 



THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DERS. With 12 PUtffi and 303 
Woodcnla. 8vo, gilt top, 7'. net 



THE 8UBTBRRANE. 
With 3 Maps and SO \^ 
gilt top, 7i. net- 



Popular Science (Natural History, etc) — continued. 
Proctor (RicHiiiD A.)— owihnuflt 



. HelnilloltB.-!'OPm.AB LECTURES 
ON SCIENTIFIC SCBJEtTS. By 
KniMAKM von KtuiR->t.TZ. With 68 
WoolcDt*. 2 Tola. Cr. 8™, 3«. 64. 



Hc)fni]ftDn.-ALnNE FLORA : For 

TouristsaDd Amateur BotsnisU. With 
T»>1 ila^CTiptira of the luogt widely dia- 
tnhiitod and >ttimctiv« Aljiine PUnta. 
B; Dr- Jcurs Sorwitxts. Tnnslatvd 
by K. 8. BuTON (Mm. A. OlCPP). 
Wltli 10 Plate* cnnUiniDK 350 Coloiirdl 
risuten from W>let-Colour Skctt-hea 
by II - - - 



J BadBon (w. h.). 

HAHi-SHlRK DATS. With 11 Plfltes 

und *) Illostratioiig in tb« Tail from 
Drawings by Bhtah Hook, etc. 8vo, 
Ifl.., ill. uet. 

BIRDS AND MAN. I«r^ Cwwn 
Svo, 6«. net. 

NATURE TN DOWNLAND. With 13 
Platui and 14 niuatratinns in the 
Text, by A. D. McCobwck. 8vo, 
10*. 6rf. net. 

BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chaptw an 
Stnlctim and Cluaiacatian by Frank 
E. Beuuard, F. K.S. With IS Plnti-ii 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 Itlnstrations in the Tert. Crown 
Svo, )ri!t edgea, 6s. net. 

MmaiB.-THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF TIJE BRITISH SURFACE-PEED- 
INQ DUCKS. By John Oun-Lg 
HlLL-MH, F.Z.S., etc. With B Photo- 

nvurea uid 66 PlatM (41 in Colours) 
Ti Drnwlngii hy the Anthor, AncRl- 
baldThorbdrn, Bjiii from Photographa, 
Itoyal 4M, £"6 6a. 



Prootor (Richard k.). 

UliHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scian- 
tllic Subject!. Crown Svo, Bs. M. 
ROUOH WATS MADE SMOOTH. 
FamllUr E^aayn on Scientific Bnbjects. 
Ci«wn Sto. 3<. td. 



NATURE STUDIES. By B. A. Phoo- 
TOB. Gaaar Allkn, A. WnsoB, T. 
Fi)STBi(andE.CLi)DD. Or. avo,3i.&i, i 

LEISURE READINGS. By R. A 

PticK"r(is. K Clodd, a. Wilsoh, T. 
KnaTm uid A. C Rastabs. &on 
8w, 3.. 6rf. 

•/ FvT Mr. Proctiv-a r^her Jw-t* » 
•p. 19 nnd 39 attd Mam. l,imgmaiii i 
?o.'i CataUigtu: i,f f^irntific tVirki. 



Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HAHDS: A fc 

aiu-iptioB of the HabitntioD! oLLnimall, 
clawed according to thdr PrinDiple nl 
Constrnctioa. With 140 lllustratiaiis. 
flvo, (rilt top, 7«. net. 

raSBCTB AT HOME: A Popalar 
Account of British tuaects, thcs 
Stracture, Bahits nnd l^umfonui- 
tiona, With 700 Ilhistrations. in, 
gilt top, 7i. net. 

INSEOTB ABROAD: A Popolar At 
count of Foreign Inseuta, their 
Structure, Habits and Tnoafonua- 
tiona. With 600 HluBtrations. StO. 



OUT OF DOORS t a Selectioii rf 
Original Articlea on Practical KatunI 
Uislor}-. With 11 lUnslratione, Cr. 
Svo, Si. 6d. 



STRANGE DWELLTKGS; n Dest-rip- 
tion of the Baliitations of Animoli, 
abridged from ' Honiea without 
Hands'. W^ith 60 niustrations. Cr. 
Sto, St. id. 



LONGMANS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND GBNBRAL UfOBXS. 



Works of Reference. 



awiit.-AN bncy(;lop*;u]a 

ARCHITECTURE. By Joseph Gw,„,, 
F,S.A. With 1700 EngTBVings. Reviswi 
(lasa), with ftltpratioDBind CoDDiilerstiU 
Additiona by Wtatt Papworth. Hvo, 
2]«. utt. 

Longmaos- GAZETrEER OE THE 
WORLD. Edited by Geohgk O. Chi 
BOLM, M.A., B.3b. Imperinl 8vo, IS 
DBt ; cloth, 3l«. halt-iAioroooo. 



Uaimder (Samckl). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TIIBA8UKY. With 

Supplemflnt liroiight down Lo 18S9. 

By Rev. Jambs Wood. Ftp. 8vo, 61.. 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 



THE TRUASURV OF BOTANY. 
Eiiited by J. Lindlet, ir.R.3., and T. 
MuoBK, F.L.S. With -274 Wooiicata 
and '20 St«el Plutts. 2 vols. Fcp. 
3vo, 12a. 



fORDS AND PHRASES. Ciaa*.ilied 
and Amiigwl so as to Fftciliute tha 
Eiprt^sxioD ofldess Bad a.^iat in LlterBr; 
Cojiiponitfon. Ky Petes Mahe IIookt, 
M.D,, F.R.S. Ilcpomposea throughout, 
BnlafgPLi and iiDproied, partly from tho 
Author's Notes, add with a full Inilai, by 
the Anlhnr'A Son, JotJN LlWIS liOOBV,.. 



Wimoh.-POPULAB TABLES fof 



ciita. Fcp. 81 

TRKASURY 

I, LIBRARY O 



aiulng th 
ilidChurc 



valUHurUfvhDld.LeaaE 
Property, Wit Public funila, etc. By 
Chabl«3 M. WiLUCH. Eriite.1 by H. 
Bbnce Joses, Crown flvo, lOa, (W. 



Children's Books. 



Adelborg. -- CLEAN PETER AND 
THE CHILDREN OF ORUBBYLEA. 
By Ottiua Adklbobo. Translated 
rrom the Swedish by Mrs. GkaHaU 
Wallas. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong iVi, boards, 3s. Gd. net. 

Alick-B 

WilbBllluatrati 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 

Brown.— THE BOOK OF SAINTa 
AND FKItiNDLY REASTS. By 
Abwb Fahwbll Bkown. With 8 
lUnstrationa by PiKKT Y. CoBV. 



□f LuDls DBSNOTEHd. By 

Bucklabd. With no Hlus'tnii 
Crown 8ro, Bj. 



EDWY THE FAIR; or, The Firiit 
Ch ron ii^l e i)f iliscan dune. CrownSvt^ 
silver top, 2f. nut. 

ALFGAR TUB DANE ; or, Ths SBeonil 
Ctronicle of ..EaoeudunB. Orowa 
Svo, silver lop, 2«. net. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS: bolng the Third 
and last Chroniele of Ascend one. 
Crown Svo. mlver top, 2s. net. 

THE HOUSE OP WALDBRNE. A 
Tale of the Cloiitti.t aud the Forest In 
the Days of the Barona' Wars, Cr. 
Svo, silver top, 2s. u«t. 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of 
Wailingford Castle and Dorobester 
Abbey. Crown !Jvo, sUfbt top, 'ii. nat, 



Children's Books — continued. 
Hwity (G. X,t.-Kdit<id 4. 

YULE LOOS ; A Story iiook lor Boyt 

By V, ""- " 

Itliutn 



YULB-TIDE YARNS: 
for Boys. By Vabio 
With 4S 111 antra tiooa. 
gilt «dgea, 2i. net. 



Story 



Lang {Akdbiw).— Edited by. 

THE BLUE FAJRY BOOK. With 138 

lUiuIntiaini. Cr. Svo, gilt edgen, 6a. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 

ItliutraUons. Cr. Svo, gilt edges, 6>. 

, THE GBEBN FAIRY BOOK. With 

09 lUuatTBtioDB. Crown Hvo, pit 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With 6S 
Illustraliaiin. Cr. Svo, giltodgtsu, 6s. 

THE YELLOW PAIRY BOOK. With 
104 llliistrotioii». Crown Svo, gilt 



6>. 

THE VIOLET FAXttV BOOK. With 
8 Coloured Platan and 54 other lUua- 
trationa. Crown flvo, gilt edges, Bs, 

THE CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. With 
8 Coloured PUtoa and 4S other lUua- 
tJntionB, Crown Sio, gilt edgeH, 6>, 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 
100 IlluatFatioaH. Crawa 8vo, gilt 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 

66 Illuatratione. Cruwn Svo, gilt 

edgea, is. 
THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 

With 100 IlliisCntiona, Cr. Svo, gilt 

edge.s, lis. 
THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With 

87 lllustratianEi. Crown Bvo, gilt 

THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
BT0R1E3. With S5 HlnatraUous. 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, is. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With 66 Illustrations. 
Crown SvQ, gilt ndges, 6s. 

THE BOOK OP ROMANCE, With 
8 Oolonred Plates and 44 other 
lllustrationi. Or. Svo, gilt edges, 6s. 



LyaU.— THE SURGES UriTKES : t 
Record of Child Life in the Siities. Bj' 
EDHi LiiLU With Colooied FronHi- 

Ciece and S other fnll-page IlluetraEioD& 
y Waltib a. SriCKY. Crown Sra, 
•Is. M. 
Meade (L. T.|. 

DADDY'S BOY. With SlUiiatraliooi. 

Crown Svo, gilt edgua, 3s. net. 
DEB AND THE DUCHESS. Willi 7 
Illustratiuna. Crovm Svo, gilt edEei. 
3». net. 
THE BERESPORD PRIZE. With 7 
niiiatratioiia. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 
3«. net. 
THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 
eillnatrationa. Crown 8vo, gill ed[,na, 



(the Hon. Mrs. MURBi 
Pictured by J. S, j 



and other HI intra- 



n 8vD, 3 



byG 

Fraeger (Robamonii). 

THE ADVENTURES OF TBK 
THliEE BOLD BABES: HECTOR, 
HONORIA AND ALISANDEE. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Colonrai 
PluUa and 24 Ootline Picturts. 
Oblong 4to, is. Sd. 
THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES, With a 
Coloured Pictui«s and 'H Ontlint i 
Pleturee. Oblong 4to, 3s, Stj. | 

KobertB.— THE ADVENTURES Of I 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH: Captamol 
Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and 
aomotiiuB President of Virginia. Bj I 
R P. RoBKBTS. With 17 Illustratioiijs 
and 3 Mapa. Crown Svo, 5s. nsl. 

Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GABDBS I 

OF VERSES. By Robkbi Looib 
Stsvensob. Pop, Bvo, gilt top, 6i. 

-OLD BALLADS IN PROSB. 
4tllus- 



^^ 
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Children's Books — continued. 



THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A -OOLLIWOGO'. 
With 31 CalouredPlatoBaudnumoroufl 
niiiBtrations in the Tert. Oblong 4lo, 



i lUusti 



Text. Oblong 4t 
THE GOLLIWOQQ AT 
SIDE. With 31 Colour 
DUmerouK IllUBtrBtlaiis 
Oblong 4to, Bs. 



THE GOLLIWOOO'8 POLAR AD- 
VENTURES. Witli 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to. 9«. 



Upton (Florbnob K. and Bertha}— 

THE OOLLIWOGG'S AUTO-GO- 
CART. With 31 Coloured Plataa 
and nnnierona Illustrations in Hie 
TeiL OWouk 4ta, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S AIR-BHIP. 
With 30 CoIonrBd Plates and 
uumeroua illuabationB in the Text. 
OlilonR 4ta, 6«. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S CIRrUS. With 
31 Colonn-d Pistes an.l nnnierona O- 
liistrationaintheTeit, Oblonc^to, H,i, 

THE VEGE-MEN'8 REVENGE. With 

31 Coloured PlalfiSttnii numeroaH Illni- 

trations in thu Text. Oblong 4to, 6*. 

WemysB.— 'THINGS WE THOUGHT 

OF ■ - Told from a Child's Point of 

View, By Maby C. E WBmrsa. 

Anthor of ' All Abont All of Da '. With 

8 Illurtrationa in C-Jlour hy 8. R, 



Crown 8™, 3s. Sd. 



THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown 8to, 3s. 6rf. bal'H Voluhk. 



Ba^hoCa (W.) Blojraphlc&L Bt 

3*. ad. 

BAjahoC'i (W.) Economic Btudles. i 

Bogaliot'i (W.) UMrary Btudlu. 

Portrait, 3 vola. 3". 61I. eatli. 



Baring-Could 'E (Rei. B.) Out 
tlu Middle kfei. 3s. Bd. 
Bftrlng-OoDld'* (B>t. S.) OriflD and Di 
valopment at Bollglout Ball*!. 2 v ' 
3i. ad. each. 

(W. A.I OftllDl : or, Roman Sec 
Witli2f!ll 



> (W. A., 

tionB of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 28 Illuatrations. 3s. 8'/. 
loBt'i (J. T.) The BDlned Cltlei of Ks- 
ahonnland. With 117 llltisttration^. 



Hound in 

3s. 6-A 


Oonybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howaon'a 
(Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Eplitlei of 

8t.Pam. With4H niuMtrntinns. 3s. 6./. 


Hythi of 


DougaU>|L.)BBggar.All;aN<,v,.l. 3s. ft/. 




Doyle". (Sir A. Oonan) Mloah Clarke. A 



■roude'i (J. A.) The HUtory of Eagland, 

from the Fall of WoImj- to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, 13 vnla. 



* 



it ^^if'Sif ^.»i' i.i.»t*«i VttfXX. 



THE SILVER UBSARY— 






^u. VA M n 






Dt«'a*tarCr-0^ 









via ntoiA. a^ w: 
m cf i^MiM* t*j ■■« mm. Wok i; iBb- 

was n ■■fceiu ' L m4 tliarrtt I9 K 



VX.1* TU> •( Ciiayj Ult Will il^TIM- <■-> Ite T nil I I 

~ ni if ■»} Tntf>t ki. «< VM hrtiBl b«B tW B 

- n T\ '■. RJ rMMtn WU B *-T e^tk-AiL !>. U- 

m ia t. t.»i ^ M. Haia (Mr JJ Mt *■ — 



ViA SI IBM 



9m. U. 



, ■r»i ■■l^«1(«.rJl*«tt1»t^'ll»W1 

«. «j th* Vontn* of ■ 9nn* Sir I^VMK 

WBhgQIliitini. ^^^ 




LONGMANS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND GENER^lt 



Knlftat-i (E. P.) Tbe 
Bftltla : a. CoaAtiug Vr 
mBraniitb to Cr 



tradona. a 
KaiUlD'i (J.) 
niiislratioijs 
33. arf. 



THE SILVER LIBRARV- 

3a. 6d. 



in Hinted. 

k.) Ths Orbi Araund L 



Copenliftgeu in a^TI'ree- Prootor-a {B. A.) The Bip&ni. 

With Map aii>1 11 lllus- | 3j_ a,;_ 






B Hours. 



Lijht Bcltnca 



Senu. 3^. dii. 
LMifi (A.) The Book 

Shoiti. 'is. %d. 
Luin (R.) X ■onk of 

the Days of Josii ol , 

luBtratiODS. ^. M. 
Lan«-i |R.) Myth, BttaBl and Rellgli 



Proetor'i (B. A.) The Koon. a<. 6u!. 

Preatar'* (R. A.) Other Worlde than 
' I Oun. 3*. tW, 

Pnietor'B (B. A.) Our Place lunang tnfl- 

^ nlElei: a .Series ol' E;A:.a)'H coittriintiiig 

' our Little AbodH in Spaca au,l Time 

witli the Infinitiei arounii ua. 3^. U. 

Prootor'i (R. A.) Other gani than 
I Oun. 3^. e</. 

Prootor'i |B. A.) Rou^ WayB made 



'TSn' 



Praetor's (R. A.) Plea 



. Ways 



Lou (I. A.) and Cluttirbnok'i (W.J.) B.C. 

IBBT, A Ramble in British Columbia. 

Witb MBp!.aiid7Sniui,tniti(ina. 3.-. M. 
Lavatl-T«ati- (S.) Ths Chevalier 



Proctor's (R. A.) Hy(h< and MarvelB 

of Astronomy. 39. Gil. 
Proctor-s |R. A.) Hature atudisi. 3.1. <M, 
Proctor's (R. A.) Leisure RsadlngS' By R. 



Rossettl'i (Harla P. 



' Albany ' 
12 vols. 3a. (W. itach. 
Maeaulay's (Lord) Bstays and Lays or 
Anolaot Rome, etc With Portrait auil 
4 Ulustratinna WIhe ■Lays'. ^. M. 
D.) Elsments of Banking. 



3.*. fW. 



■1 or SI 



Henry 



inf-s (A.)Par>on 



■sMn(A. B. W.) 

Kelly. 3.^. ad. 
Marl vale's (Dean) History or the Roman 

under Che Empire. S vols. 'ie. 6d. end 
■errlman's (H. S.) '?lo(sam : a Tale < 

the Inilioii Mutiny. Sa. 6((. 
HUl's (J. B.) PoUtlaal Economy. 3s. M. 
■lU'i (J. S.) Byslem of Logic. 3fl. 'id. 
Hllner'i (Geo.) Country Pleasures: tli 

Chronitle o! a ytar r,)iii-Hy in a (Jard,T 

HaoMn'e (F.) The First 

Oreanland. With 142 111 

a Map. 3a. d<^. 
FbUllpps-Wol ley's (C.) Snap: a legend 

of the ijDDa Moiinta 

mtioBs. ia. id. 



itanley-s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With IiiO Illustrations. Ss.M. 
Stephen's (Sir L.) Ths Playtronnd ef 

Europe (The Alp>). With 4 Illustrations. 



Itevenson (B. L.) and Ostaourne'i 

The Wrong Box. 3.i. G'!. 
itevenson (Rabt. Louis) and BCevsi 

(Fanny van de Orlft) More Hew Ar 

Nights. — The Dynamiter. 3;. ( 
rrevelyan'B (Btr 0. O.) The Early History 1 

o[ Charles James Fox. 3i, M. 



Wey 



I (Stan 



The House 

3a. tid. 
land Bevlsltad. ^ 



the Wolf! 
ling of I Wood's (Hev. J. G. 
3116 auil ' With 33 mustrstj.^^.^. ^. 
Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Strange 

With HO lllUitiatioutL. 3«. M. 

Md's <Reir. J. 0.) Oat of Doors. With 

n IllDBtrfttinns. 3a. Gd. 



a Legend 
li 13 111 us- 



Cookery, Domestic Manaeement, etc. 

-MODBRN COOKEBV. Bj De Sails {Ut^y-cnntinmi 



CH( 



._^ -SIMPLB HINTS 

CHOICE OF FOOD, with Tested »i 
EooDomiutI Etwlpsc For Sohoo 
HooiH BU>I ClMwa (or Txolmiial I 
rtrnctioa. By M. C. ANOwm, Did 
niBto (Firat CUiBl o( tlie NatiDM 



Aahby.— HEALTH IN THE NUR. 
SKRY. Bv HlUfBT AsHBY. M.D.. 
F.R.C.P., Pbyaidan to tbs Mui<:hi:«t<^r 
' ■ Hosiiilal. ■Witli2a Ulustra- 



H 

I 



tioni. Cr. 81 

BuU {TaoMAB, M,D.V I 

HlNl-a TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAUBHENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERmO 
OF PBEQNANCY. Fcp. 8vo, sewud, 
li. 6d. ; olotli, gilt edges, 2a. nut. 
.■THE MATERNAL llANAOEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fcp. Svo, a«wed, In. Oii. ; 
olotli, gilt edgea, 2«. net 



ENTREES X LA MODE. 

U. 6.1. 
FLORAL DECORATIONS. 

Is, 6d. 
GARDENING X LA MODE. Fcp.h 

Part L. Veoelablea, li. 6rf. PirtDl 

Fruit*. Is. 6d. 
NATIONAL VIANDS A LA HODft 

Fcp. 8vo, Is, 6rf. 
NEW-LAID EGGS. Fcp. 8(m, U U 
OYSTERS i LA MODE. " " 

1(. ai. 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY 1 I 

MODE. Fep. Svo. U M 
SAVOURIES A LA MODE. 



U. ed. 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A fl 

MODE. ~ ' - -- 
8WEBT3 AND SUPPER I 

LA MODE, Fop. 8to. 1». I 
TEMPTING DISHES FOR 3MJ 

INCOMES. Fcp. Svo, In. C ' 
WRINKLES AND NOTIONS I . 

EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Crown ST 



Poole.-COOKEfiY FOR THE 1 
BRTIC. Bj W. H. unci Mrs. P 
With Prelkco bj Dr. PaTT. ~ 



UP-TO- 
DATE RECIPES. With 24 Platea 

(IS in Coloar). Crown 8va, 6s. nut, 
CAKES AND CONFECTIONS X LA 

MODE, Fep. 8to, Ik. 9.1. 
DOGS : A Mutual tor AmatenrB. Fcp. 

8vo. U. 6d. I 

DR^SED GAME AND POULTRY Botheram. — HOUSEHOLD COOK- 

X LA MODE. Fcp. Sto, U. 6d. ERY RECIPES. By M. A. lUnHSBiM, ; 

DRESSED VEGETABLES X LA ■ Firat Claas Diplomde, National Training ' 

MODE. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6(f. Scliooi of Cookery, Landau ;li>Etnictnis> I 

DRINKS A LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, , to Che BeltorilshirB CouEty OooadL 

In. ed. 1 Crown avD, 2s. 

The Fine Arts and Music. 

BlimO.JoiieB.-TUB liBCINNlNO Hftmlin.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THB 



HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. D. F. Hahlin, A.M. With ;"" 
lUuBtratious. Crowu 8vo. 7ii. 6ii. 



THE WORLD : Twenty - 1 
Pioturca Liy Sir EuwiRD BuBNftJiiN 
Bort, Medium 4to, Boards, 7s. M, o 

Bums and Colenao. — LIVING 

ANATOMY. By Cecil L. Bdrns, Hawele ( Rav. H. R. ). 

"" " * MUSIC AND MORALS. WithPortrsit 

of the Autlior. Crown Svo, 8ii. net. 



ining 1 



«Flgnc 



)iaiied. In a Portjolio. , 



1 3 IlluBtra-_ 



■ LONGMANS A 



X'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WOlfri 



Fine Arts and Music— ^ontimied. 



HolBh, Head and LiongiiLaa.— 
8AMPLBH8 AND TAPESTRY EM- 
BROIDERIES. ByMiHcoaB-HDisB, 
LL.B. ; also 'The Stitchery of tlit 
Same,' by Mra. Hkid; and 'Poraign 
Samplera,' by Mrs. C. J, LoNQUa" 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour a 
40 Illuetratione in Monochrome, 4 
£i 2s. net. 



KrieteUer. -ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
By PaOL KRlBTHl.LKR. English Edition 
by S. AKTanH Stkund, M,A., Librarian 
to the House of Lords, and at Chats. 
worth. "With 26 PhotoETavurc Piatea 
and 162 llliiHtratluue iu the Text. 4ta, 
gilt top, £3 Kk. net. 



Morris (WrLLiaK). 

ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY AND 

WEALTH. CoUeeted Papers. Crown 



Jameson (Mrs. Amha). 



and ArcbangBia, the Bvai_ 
the Apostliia, tile DoutOTH of 
Cliurch, St. Mary Magdalene, 
Patron Saints, the Martjin, the E 
Bishops, the Hermits and the Wan 
Saints of Christendom, as repressi 
in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etch 
aud 187 Woodcuts. 2 toIb. 3vo, 



LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC 
ORDERS, as represented in the Fine 

Augustiiies, and Orders deriFsd from 
their rules, the Mendicant Orders, the 
Jesuits, and the Order of the Visita- 
HoD of St, Mary. With II Etchings 
»nd 88 Woodcuts. ItoL 8yo, 10a i " 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. D 
tional with and without the In 
Jesus, HiBl/)ri<:a! from the Annul 
lion to the AGsuiuption, as nprei^ented 
In Bacred and Legendary Christian 
Art With 27 Btohiugs and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. Svn, lOa. net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, 
eieniplifiBd iu Works of Art, w 
that of HiH T>-pea, St. John 
Baptiflt, aud othar p 
and New Testament, ijouimeneon oy 
the late Mrs. JAHmuv ; continued 



With 31 



!. U. 



n 1B7S-1881. Cnr 



AN ADDRESS DEUVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON 2lBT FEBRUARY, 18M. 
Svo, 2fl. 6d. net, [Prmtfd in ' 0'il'le}i ' 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN -DE- 
SIGNING ; a Lecture delijared at 
the Worlilng Men's College, London, 
on lUth December, 1S8L Sva,2s.S>;. 
net [Printed in ' [.'uirfcii ' Ty/K.) 

ARTS AND ITS PRODUCERS 118H8) 
AND THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF 
TO-DAY (1889), 8vo, 2a. 6rf. net 
[PriulM iH ■ GuUkh' Tyyt.) 

ART'S AND CRAF-IIS ESSAVS BY 
MEMBERS OP THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With a Preface by WiLUAU MaBKls. 
Crown 8vo, 2a. id. net 

*,* For Mr. WHliaia Minris's uiher 
works see pp. 24, 27 and 40. 

Bobertaon.— OLD ENGLISH 80NG8 
AND DANCES. Detorated in Colour ■ 
by W. Gbirah Rdbbktson. Royal 



IS of the Old 



Seott.— PORTRAITURES OF JULIUS 
CiSAR : a MonOKTaph. By f bamK 
JKaop Scott. With 38 Plati« and 49 
Figurea iu the T«rt. Imperial 
21s. net 



ovo, 



ftiCALCATAU:-.:! 
COLLEmOSS OF P:' ' 
aCULPnJBS AT APrL 

maaaate 1 



^S^i^- !ErS..S5t"<. 



«fiUtM*IIIi 




Fillant. — HiSHJEY 01" 1. 
tTAUAX ABT_ ^ ASBTOW B 
Wci-un. Put L Scaipcan. - 



Critical Worths. 

-KING ABTHUbI 

OOfUfWALL Bt W. Howsmr m 
tsaoR, ILIX Viiih - - 



OTTfiBlltOOUtAflCS. % Bh- S. 

IT Itmtm. Bt tb* li*E THOBAj 
... .... ^j.jj 






~ CHARLonV BBOXTE, 
t ttWt JAN. A^ES: ,^^^^ K™wb,Co«. 



Sto.Sj. 

Ivaim.— THB AJiCIE»T 8 - 

PLKKDOS, WKAP0.1JS AND OL 
VESTS OF GREAT BSITAIirl 

So Jobs Kta», K.C.a " 

■"—- ■■ — 8re, IOk «gL B 

Ideas. AHD 

BjUfAmaarid'r 

V^j»\ Crtraa Bwo, &■. 
Frost.— A MEDLEY BOOK. -., 

Fblst. Cnwn Sn>. Sc M. Bat. 1 
Q«lkie. ~ TUB VICAB AND 1 

nUENDS. il«iu(ted bi 



-THE DISCOVKKT ASD 

DGClPHESSEyr OF THE TSI 
UXGCAL COKtroRM DOCEIP- 
T10NS. B) AsTSEK Jtm Boots, 



Gilkea. — THE XEW RK\'OLtn 
Bj A- H. GtLSML Matter of - 
CoUe^ Tep. »n>. li. net. 



^ftS£ 



K'S YEAR ; 



.TBEAHSUAI, 



SletrapDlirt. Sra. a*. bbL 
Ohriatie'— SELBCISD ESSAYS. 

tttOHASD CUFLBI ChBISTIB. H. 

Onm.. Hon. LLDt Tiet. Witfa 2 P 
taits ud 3 a-' — ■ 

12riHt. 



36 lUiBtniiaDs. Cii 8to, T*. fld. i 

BURAL KNGI.ANU With SS f 

cDlianl UifB aod MUloatntioaA 

Pbotogniifak 2niU.,&tD,3<fta 

Hoania-— ISQUIRIES CONCEI_ _ 

TbET.VCTKS OF THE FUTUW 
Bj Fitm UoDiG. With 1 Skrtcli is 
[be TeiI and S Ub(js. Trauiilitail t? 
C^pUia H. M. Bowsft. Sto, 15>; nd, 



Miscellaneous and Critical Works — continued. 



Hutehinaoiu-DRKAJIS Ah'DTH ElB 
MBANINOF. By HuBaceG. Hdhthin- 
aoH. Sva, gilt top, 9a. id. net. 
Jefferies (Richard). 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. Witb 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART: mv 

AutoWoKTiLpliy. Crown 8vo, 3s. Brf. 
RED DEIilR. With 17 llluaU-Btions. 

Crown 8to, 3j. 6d. 
THE TOILEJIS OF THE KIELD. Cr. | 

8vo, 3s. W. 
WOOD MACilC : a. FaU«. Crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d. 

JekyU (Cbbtbddb). 

HOME AND GARDEN : Notes and 

ThoBghta, Practical and Critical, of a 

Worker in both. With 63 Hliiatpa- 

tiona from Photograplia. 8vo, 10a. firf. 

WOOD AND GARDEN ; Notes anri 
ThongblB, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. Svo, 10a. id. net. 
Jobnsoa {J. J: J. H.|. 

THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL; a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice ot 
Letters Pateol. Btd. IDs. M. 

AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
With a Retirint oX the Pateiilx Acta 
of 1883, 1685, 1886 and 1S88. Crown 



8vo, IJ 



W. 



Joyoa— THE ORIGIN ANDHISTORY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. Sy 
P. W. JoTtB, LLD. 2 vols. Crown 
8yo, fie. each. 
Zdsig (And III wj. 

LBrTEUS TO DEAD AUTUOR.S. 

Fcp. 8vD, 2s. M. net. 
HOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Hlustratione. 

Fcp. 8vo, 2a. M. net. 
OLD FRIENDS. Ftp. Svo, 2«. 6* net 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Pep. 

Svo. 2i. M, net. 
ESSAYS IN LITTLE. Witti Porlrail 

of llie Anlhor. Crown 8yo, 2». 6A 
COCK LANE AND COMMON-BENHE 

Crown 8vo, 33. &(. 
THE BOOK OF UREAUS AND 
Crown 8to, 3s. fti. 



Maryon. — HOW THE GARDEN 
GREW. Bj Maod Mabtos. With 4 
lllnatrations. Crown Svo, Ba. net. 
]V[atthewe.-NOTES ON SPEECH- 
MAKING. By Ghindbb MiTTHBwa. 
Fep. SvD, Is. U. net 
Mftt Miiller (Tha Right Hon. F.}. 
COLLECTED WORKS. IS »oU. Cr. 
8vo, 5s. each. 
Vol. I. Natuhal REijaioN : tiie 

Gifford LectnrEB. 1888. 
Vol. II. Physical Rblioius : the 

Gifford lectures, ISBO. 
VoL HI. Anthropoukiical Rbu- 
dlON : the GlS'ord Lectures, I8B1. 



Chips from a German Workshop, 
Vol. V. Recent Easays and Addroasei. 
Vol. VI. Biographical Easaya. 
Vol. V'll. Edsays on Language an^ 

Literatnre. 
Vol. Vlll, EsGsja on Mythology and 

Vol. tX. Tbe Ohiqin akd Oruvth 
OF RkUcWN, as illustrated bv th« 
Religions of India : tbe Hibberl 
Lectures, 1878. 

Vol. X. BlOORAPUIES OP WOBDB, ADD 

Vols. XL, Xn. Thi Scikhck or 
LANIIUAdB ; Founded on LnititTW 
delivered at the Royal InatitUtlOU 
in ISei and 1863. 2 vola 10s. 

Vol.XHI. IKDIA : What tan it Te«o)l 
Us! 

Vol. XiV. ISTBODDOnON TO IE* 

Science of Reliqioh. Four Lefr~ 
tnres, 1870. 
Vol. XV. RakAERISBWA : his Ufe 
sod Sayings. 

Vol XVI. TllBBB LBCTUHES (IN TUB 
VkDAHTA PHILOSOJ'HV, 1881 

Vol. XVll. Last Ebsaib. FIrat 
Series, Sfesaya ou Language, Folk- 






40 /.OXOMAXS AXD CO:S STANDARD AND GENRRAL WORKS. 



Miscellaneous and Critical Works — continued, 

Milner. - corXTHY PLKARUKES : Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 
til.' (Minuii. li- nf a Yi-iir clii.Mly in !i STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
(lanhMi. Hy (;k..h.;k Mii.nkh. Crown p^.j, gvo, 2*. ^l. net 

^^■"- '*' *'*'• STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRIA 

16nio, 1"*. 6'/. net. 
Morris. SICNS oK CHANCiK. Syvm ^^xWk^ THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS 

hyWiiLiAM MuHKi>. l».>st>vo.4...*;//. 2s (1/ not 

„ , 1 TT • 'PiiL- *i.'r.»i.^ STRAY THOUGHTO FOR INVALIDS. 

^^.THfV.fV!^* y V,^xVl: ^ " ^,■^ V ^^ 16ino. 2.S. net. 



STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARAC- 



m'n.I>IN<; a HOMK: .i Cnlleitioiiof 

lAJi'tiircs and llln«:triitioM--. Hv Barry mT?T» i^,„ q,.^ «„ «^ ^^4. 

IVvHKKH an.l Kaym-.n,, INWIN. With ™^ Fcp. 8vo. 2.S. 6rf. net 

fiS Kull-pfij;.' IMjit.->. Hv.i. IOn. 6//, lu-t. Southey.— THE CORRESPONDENCE 

OF ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH 

Pollock. -.1 A NK Al'STKN: her Con- CAROLINE BOWLES. Edited by 

teiniHtnirii's anci llriM'lf. Hy Waiter Edward Dowden. 8vo, 14«. 

Hkhriks l'..i.i..HK. Crown 8vo. 3.S. tW. Stevens.— ON THE STOWAGE OF 

"***• SHIPS AND THEIR CARGOES. With 

_, ,,, „ ., _. , Information regarding Freights, Char- 

Poore ((.KOK..K \ iviAN. M.I).). ter-Parties. etc. By Robert White 

ESSAYS ON HUKAL HYGIEXK. Stevens. 8vo, 21«. 
Witli 12 IlliHtnitions. Crown J^vo, ThuiUier.— THE PRINCIPLES OF 
«*. «''■ LAND DEFENCE, AND THEIR 

THE DWELLING HOUSE. With 36 ^l^^^^^^^^Jl^ ™^p ^.PNDI- 

lllnstnitioiis. Crown Svo, as, M. ^^^^ ^^ ™-?i^- x,?Ju^£P**'" ^J 

F. Thuillier, R.E. With Maps and 

TIIK EAIiTH IN RELATION TO ! Plans. Svo, 12s. 6</. net 

THE PI{ESH:I?VATI()N and DF.S- „ ^ « ^,- , ^ mrr™ 

TlirCTloN OF C()NT\(;i\- bi'inir Turner and Sutherland. — THE 

theVlilrov I...L,vs .l.Vi;;n;^^ FfiJ^o^^Prl^^^^ ^^ AUSTRALIAN 

Ri.val Coih-*. of Phvsi.ians in 1809, LITERATURE. By Henry Gyles 

toj,^th(T witli other I'aiMTs «m Siii.ita- !^.S?5?i!?'L-^^?^^^'5? Sutherland. 

tion. With 1.3 Ilhisirations. Crown With Portraits and lUustrations. Crown 

Svo, ri.v. 8vo, 5.9. 

(COLONIAL AND CAMP SANIT- Warwick.— PROGRESS IN WOMEN'S 
A'lMON. With n Illustrations. EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 
Crown Svo. 'Is, net. EMPIRE : being the Report of Confer- 

ences and a Congress held in connection 
Rossetti. - A SHADOW OF DANTE: with the Educational Section, Victorian 
iKMiij: an Rssav tow.irds .studvinp Him- ' Era Exhibition. Edited by the COUN- 
>M«lf, Ills World, an.l hi^; IMlfiriniagc. ! tess of Warwick. Crown Svo, 6«. 
ByMAinAFHANrKs.A!{(.s.sErTi. ^'own I ^^^^^j^^^.^ _A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
•^^"''^''" '"■ TO GARDEN PLANTS. By John 

Seria Ludo. By a Dii.kttaxte. j Weathers, F.R.H.S. With 159 Dia- 
Po.st 4to, ha, net I grams. Svo, 21s. net. 

•/ S/.;'h-hrs ii,i,l r<,-.s7'x, nui'niln /v- ■ Whittall.— FREDERIC THE GREAT 
firintfil tr<.,n th>- St. Jinh'.^\^ <io:rtt,\ ON KINGCRAFT, from the Original 

Manuscript ; with Reminiscences and 
ShadwelL DIIINK : TFCMPKRANCE Turkish Stories. Bv Sir J. Wiluam 

AND LECISLATION. By Artitur Whittall, President of the British 

Shadwkf.l, M.A., M.D. ('rown 8vo, Chamber of Commerce of Turkey. Svo, 

bs. net. 7.«f. ^d. net, 

85,000/8/03. 



